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Financial Gages Guide Management 
to Positive Production of Profits 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


ucH of the pleasure in driving 
an automobile would be taken 
away if there were no indica- 
tors on the dashboard to tell 
the driver at what speed he drives, whether 
the oil is efficiently lubricating the motor, 
whether the electric spark comes from bat- 
tery or generator, how much gas is in the 
tank, and whether the cooling system is 
keeping the motor at the proper tempera- 
ture. There was a time when such indica- 
tors were unknown—they did not exist. 
Motor temperature was satisfactory if no 
steam were bursting from the radiator cap. 
The “wet” on a stick thrust through the 
opening in the gas tank indicated the sup- 
ply of gasoline on hand. So long as there 
was a spark, it mattered little whether it 
came from battery or magneto. So long as 
there was oil in the crankcase, the motor 
was sure to get what it needed. There was 
a kind of “b’ guess and b’ gosh” way of 
getting along, and the service we got out 
of our cars then was very much like that. 
Strange as it may seem, back twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when automobiles 
had no indicators on their dashboards, the 
printing industry was also devoid of indi- 
cators. Hour costs, operating ratios, the 
balance-sheet analyses, were yet to be in- 
vented. Printers traveled along on such 
inaccurate knowledge as will derive from 
measuring financial gas with the thumb- 
measure of “bank balance.” The carbure- 
ter of poor credits and the imperfect spark 
of worse collections dissipated the gas to 
such an extent that only half power was 
obtained from the money in the business. 
In far too many plants bookkeeping 
was a necessary evil, in hundreds of others 
it was an unnecessary one, hence not in- 
dulged in. Only in the “very finest”— 
those big fellows who could afford it—was 
that marvelous accessory instrument, “ac- 
counting,” installed so that the privileged 
few might read the “balance sheet” and 
the “operating” indicators. 


During the early years of the present 
century considerable attention was paid 
to estimating. Because of their “produc- 
tion-mindedness” most printers had pretty 
good judgment of the time required for 
the ordinary operations on an order of 
printing. They admitted it. But somehow 
when the final prices were arrived at there 
was a wild divergence. Something was 
wrong. The estimators claimed it wasn’t 
they; they knew their figures were right. 
If anything were wrong, it must be the 
price at which the time was figured. Then 
came the suggestion that if all were to use 
the same hour cost it would bring the 
otherwise divergent selling prices together. 

But what was the proper hour cost to 
use? No one knew. No “indicator” had 
as yet been invented to show a really, 
truly, live hour cost. But some progressive 
printers hadn’t forgotten that “Necessity 
is the mother of invention”; they got their 
heads together and said, “We'll invent 
one!” So in 1909 the First International 
Cost Congress of Printers invented that 
marvelous accessory, the Standard Cost- 
Finding System for Printers, on which 





In the August number Colonel 
Miller, until recently executive 
secretary of the U. T. A., laid 
the blame for small profits on 
printing to weakness of manage- 
ment. In this second discussion 
he outlines the development of 
financial indicators or gages by 
which management may guide 
its steps intelligently, and not 
stumble blindly. His message is 
grounded in fact; he has noted 
the operations of both types of 
printing concerns and watched 
the sequels. Read this impor- 
tant material,and watch for the 
succeeding constructive articles 











there is no patent and which was given to 
the printers of the world. It was a real 
achievement and was widely heralded as 
being the solution of all the printer’s diff- 
culties—the one thing that would enable 
him to make money and plenty of it. The 
estimators pushed up their sleeves, sharp- 
ened their pencils, and said, “Now we'll 
show ’em estimates what are estimates.” 
Surely with an accessory such as the noble 
Cost-Finding System which would indi- 
cate costs, there no longer would be dis- 
crepancies in estimates. 

But somehow it didn’t work; there was 
just about as much variation as before. It 
was impossible to make an old-fashioned 
speedometer geared for the twenty-inch 
wheel fit on a twenty-four-inch wheel and 
show the same results. So it was discov- 
ered that the cost systems were not all 
geared up alike. Certain hour costs con- 
tained cost elements that the others did 
not. Unless there were more uniformity 
and standardization in the classification 
of accounts and in the elements of cost 
entering into hour costs, these costs would 
be a language which no two printers would 
understand alike—the reading of the cost- 
system dials of two or more printers would 
not mean the same thing. 

So again the “inventors” got busy and 
set up standard principles that would in- 
sure in every hour cost, no matter of what 
printer, the same elements of cost. That 
helped. Composite statements were devel- 
oped. They helped a lot more. Entire com- 
munities were able to find and use their 
own average hour costs. Some printers be- 
gan to make money and started on the 
road to success. In some places local esti- 
mators, who took advantage of a good 
estimating system and utilized the com- 
munity’s average hour costs, were able to 
bring their estimates nearer and nearer 
together—not universally so, understand, 
but better than they had ever done before 
in their experience in the business. 
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But every once in a while the fellows 
watching the accounting indicators and 
the cost-finding indicators ran into a jux- 
taposition of “readings” that disturbed 
them. At the end of a period the cost sys- 
tem would indicate a profit whereas the 
books of account would show a loss, or 
vice versa. It was fearfully disconcerting 
to the printers who were endeavoring 
to find the right path on these matters. 
Of what value was the cost 
system, anyway, if that was 
the way it would act? What 
was the use of keeping books 
if in the end you were not 
sure of what they would show 
you? Too many printers threw 
over the whole bag o’ tricks 
just at that point and many 
suffered from this afterward. 
But a lot of them persisted in 
finding out all they could, and 
are today enjoying the fruits 
of their good judgment. 

The “inventors” of financial 
accessories and indicators once 
more set to work and found 
that by “connecting up” the 
cost system with the books of 
account, interlocking them, in 
other words, through a set of 
factory accounts and a recipro- 
cal reserve account for taking 
care of all the hour-cost varia- 
tions, the consequent system 
would indicate loss or gain as 
the case might be, and not, as 
under the old plan, one one 
thing and the other another. 

And so in the financially 
best-controlled printshops you 
will find this perfected tool of 
management, the interlocked 
accounting-cost system with its 
“indicators” showing the exact 
hour costs, ratios of items of 
cost to various basic totals, and 
the condition of every phase of 
the business expressed finan- 
cially. The estimator no longer 
need be dubious of the accuracy of his 
hour costs—he knows them to be accu- 
rate. Nor does he depend upon his own 
judgment for the time required for me- 
chanical operations—he has found his 
judgment to be far from infallible. But 
that is quite another story. 

With accounting interlocked with the 
cost system the printing industry has the 
finest system for financial and business 
control of any industry in the world. As 
a device for actually finding the financial 
facts about a printing business and array- 
ing such facts for analytical study and 
comparison in order the better to under- 
stand and comprehend their meaning, the 
interlocking system meets every need of 
this industry. Through cost statements, 
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standard balance sheets and operating 
statements, by ratio tables and budgets, 
the facts of the business reduced to finan- 
cial terms are presented for intelligent 
use. As the driver by consulting his dash- 
board indicators knows when to employ 
accelerator or brake, to refuel or re-oil, so 
the printer watching monthly the indica- 
tors of his interlocking system may know 
when to apply pressure on sales or pro- 


AN EXCERPT FROM A LET- 
TER WRITTEN BY FICHET, 
ONE OF THE TWO MEN 
WHO SET UP THE FIRST 
PRINTING PRESS IN THE 
CITY OF PARIS, A. D. 1470 
he printers say here towho- 

ever is willing to listen to 

them, that it is a man 

named John, called Guten- 

berg, who first invented in 

the neighborhood of Mainz the art of 
printing, by means of which books can 
now be made,notwith the aid of the reed, 
as in old times, nor by the pen as in our 
times, but with letters of metal, quickly, 
correctly, and well. Bacchus and Ceres 
were made divinities for having taught 
humanity the use of wine and bread, 
but Gutenberg’s invention is of a higher 
and diviner order, for it furnishes char- 
acters by the aid of which all that issaid 
or thought can be written, transmitted, 


and preserved to the memory of posterity. 
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duction or collections, or when to discard 
this machine or that, or when it is impera- 
tive to reduce this expense or wise to in- 
crease that one. Scarcely any activity in 
the business subject to management’s con- 
trol is not thus indicated. 

How well a business may be controlled 
from closely watching and following these 
financial indicators is exemplified in the 
story of one medium-sized printing busi- 
ness which came directly to me from the 
manager. At the close of its business year 
in December, 1925, its total current lia- 
bilities had mounted to the sum of $48,- 
000, or within $6,000 of its total current 
assets, whereas according to the best aver- 
age ratios current assets ought to sustain 
a ratio of 220 per cent to current liabili- 
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ties. In this particular case one-third of 
the liabilities were accounts payable and 
two-thirds were for a loan at the bank. 
The total volume of business was consid- 
erably below what a plant of its size ought 
to produce. Inventories had crept up to a 
burdensome figure, collections were far 
behind, and the bank balance was much 
too far below the figure required for com- 
fortable and proper operation. The bank 
was growing insistent, particu- 
larly as it would require every 
penny of cash that might be 
realized from the accounts re- 
ceivable to pay its loan. Stock- 
holders were clamoring for div- 
idends, as none of these had 
been paid for several years. 
The situation was becoming 
desperate and was rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis. 

The interlocking accounting 
system was installed and the 
management began to watch 
the indicators. In two years 
the average cash balance had 
been increased two and a half 
times; the inventories were sys- 
tematically reduced over 20 
per cent; collections were regu- 
larly and systematically made; 
the accounts payable were cut 
down to less than a third of 
their former average monthly 
total; the company’s bank loan 
was paid off; the surplus was 
greatly increased and sufficient 
to write off much of the good 
will, and profits were sufficient 
to pay a 5 per cent dividend on 
the capital stock. The credit of 
the concern was restored; the 
stockholders’ confidence in the 
management was renewed, and 
the employes were happy in 
the promise of continuous em- 
ployment and wages. The in- 
terlocking system had supplied 
the indicators which told the 
management what moves to 
make to extricate the concern from the 
precarious situation. On the basis of the 
facts of this business which had been 
shown the officials, they had made the 
moves necessary to save the institution 
from complete financial ruin. 

One day my attention was called to a 
situation where one printer operating un- 
der the interlocking accounting system 
was bitterly attacked in a price-competi- 
tion war by another printer who operated 
under a rather indifferent home-made cost 
system. The latter was ruthless in his 
slashing of prices—seemingly there was 
no bottom to them. The first printer, 
knowing what he was up against, watched 
his indicators carefully and was deter- 
mined that he would not take any work 
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that did not bring a profit even though it 
had to be small. His interlocking system 
showed him just how low in his prices he 
could safely go and still have a margin 
to the good. When he reached that point 
he made his stand. His sure knowledge 
of his costs and consequent confidence in 
his price stimulated this printer’s selling 
effort. He got his share of this highly 
competitive business—the part that car- 
ried at least a small profit—while his ruth- 
less competitor got the part that carried 
losses. The war kept up for three years. 
Each one of the three years the printer 
operating under the interlocking account- 
ing system made a profit, while his com- 
petitor repeatedly went into the red. Again 
it was a case of one printer operating on 
the basis of the facts about his business, 
revealed to him through his interlocking 
system, thus enabling him to make every 
move with sureness. The other printer 
followed a “b’ guess and b’ gosh” system. 

But not only in the financial control of 
a business and in the sales control is the 
interlocking accounting system a safe and 
sure tool of management. It has been 
found equally efficacious in production 
control. A certain large plant in a mid- 
western city for years had been printing 
a good-sized publication for a successful 
publisher. The edition was large and taxed 
the greater part of the plant for half of 
the month to get it out on time. It was 
one of those plants where the officials 
boasted that they knew about what their 
costs were—near enough, they said, for all 
practical purposes. They figured them on 
the old system of adding to the direct 
labor what they thought was a reasonable 
amount for overhead. Their annual state- 
ment showed a small profit—not satisfac- 
tory to stockholders, but still a profit. 

One day a printing buyer who had for- 
merly been associated with a printing 
business where the interlocking account- 
ing system had been used had a very 
large contract to let. He was skeptical of 
the management methods of the plant we 
have under consideration, because of its 
lack of a cost-finding system adequate for 
its volume of business. At first he refused 
to listen to the printer’s solicitations, but 
finally offered the company a contract on 
a “cost plus” basis if it would immediately 
instal and use the interlock. 


The interlock was installed, and then 
the printer began to have a series of sur- 
prises. The publication in which the com- 
pany officials had taken so much pride as 
representing about half of their volume 
was found to be losing money for them 
every time it was turned out. A checkup 
indicated that the other half of their busi- 
ness was carrying the publication in ques- 
tion. There was little sympathy to be had 
from the publisher. He should worry— 
he had a contract in the vault! 
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The printer resorted to a complete anal- 
ysis of the facts concerning the publica- 
tion as revealed by the job tickets, time 
tickets, and other records in a desperate 
effort to determine whether there were not 
available some “short cuts” in manufac- 
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of facts, and facts are best revealed by 
those devices and systems that have been 
built up through experience on the prin- 
ciples of science and tried out in actual 
operations under practical conditions. In 
the financial phase of every printer’s busi- 
































ING after many of the proudest achieve- 

ments of our day have crumbled into dust, 

or have been replaced by more modern 

things as yet undreamed, the work of the 

craftsman bookbinder will remain a thing 

of cherished beauty and treasured worth. 
The wise and the good, and the great of all time and place, 
will hold his productions fondly in their hands, show them 
proudly as prized possessions, superlative tokens of culture 
and refinement, and give the honor of their appreciation to 
every subtle evidence of his skill. From the pages he binds 
together will shine forth ideas that will inspire, illumine, 
and rebuild the world. Between their covers will the thought 
treasures of the past be preserved for the generations that 
are to follow. Such are the inspirations for deft dexterity, 
skilful sincerity, and love-wrought handicraft. 

















ture that would reduce the costs and per- 
haps improve the service. The heads of the 
operating departments were charged with 
the solution of the problem. The “short 
cuts” were found, the savings as a result 
of the reduced costs were turned into a 
profit, and the general speeding-up of the 
operations definitely resulted in better ser- 
vice to the publisher. It was the revela- 
tions of the actual facts by the interlock 
that brought about the change, just as the 
driver, who was told by the actions of his 
oil-pressure gage that oil was needed im- 
mediately, filled the crankcase. 

In these days of business complexities 
and complications the most successful 
businesses are conducted on a foundation 


ness no system will pay better returns than 
the one which interlocks the cost system 
with the company’s books of account. 

op <p fe Ga )-- 

To mix tints which retain their cleanli- 
ness take the necessary amount of white 
ink (mixing or transparent) and add color 
in small quantities until it is of the value 
required. Never mix on any surface such 
as marble, tin, zinc, iron, or copper, as 
these surfaces are more or less porous and 
will show traces of color previously used. 
Use a piece of plate glass or porcelain tile 
or even a china plate—these are non- 
porous and will not absorb oil or color. 
Carefulness and cleanliness are essential 
in mixing tints——The British Printer. 
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Are You Shackled by This Tradition? 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


to take a healthy swat at what I and 

others to whom I have talked con- 
sider one of the most nonsensical practices 
in the field of the graphic arts. I am turn- 
ing loose at this time because orders are 
being placed or plans are being made for 
next year’s supply of the item the tradi- 
tional handling of which has “roped my 
nanny.” My hope, of course, in thus tim- 
ing the swat is to influence the greatest 
possible number of persons. 

The objectionable practice is the all but 
general use of extra-bold gothic type for 
the figures, name of the month, and days 
of the week on calendars. It is a tradition 
that was established when calendars were 
mere utilities and only infrequently bore 
pictures, a tradition founded upon the 
false idea chat the blacker the characters 
the better they may be seen at a distance. 

I am fired with enthusiasm for the idea 
I advocate—that of kicking the character- 
istic ugly black gothic figures out of cal- 
endars—by a large one hanging here in 
my office. Its features are as uncompro- 
misingly inconsistent as I believe it is pos- 
sible for any two or more things to be. 
The illustration featuring this big calen- 
dar is lithographed in colors and is repro- 
duced from an oil painting for which, it 
is evident to anyone who has bought art- 
work, the artist received no little sum. The 
plates represent an even greater outlay. 
The presswork is superb. Indeed, it is a 
wonderful calendar—except for one thing. 
The calendar pad set in bold gothic type 
is in comparison cheap, gaudy, and inar- 
tistic. It hampers the beauty of the picture 
and the mount ensemble and is itself made 
uglier by reason of the contrast with the 
beauty which surrounds it. The form of 
the gothic character, no less than its pro- 
nounced blackness, is altogether out of 
key with the technic of the picture and 
panel decoration and the nature of the 
colors in which the illustration is repro- 
duced. These two angles of objection—in- 
consistency and ugliness—should warrant 
scrapping the gothic habit. 

However, there is another and maybe 
better reason. Since the vogue for the use 
of gothic in calendars was established a 
few things have been learned about type 
and legibility. One is that blackness does 
not insure greater clarity at a distance. 
The openness of the characters is the 
really important consideration, and after 
a weight of line is achieved sufficient to be 
clearly visible any thickening tends to re- 
duce clarity. Such thickening makes the 
important openings in letters close up, so 
to speak. As a matter of fact a roman of 
good body weight, which in Caslon even 


Fs some years I have been wanting 


the size is sufficient to provide, is clearer 
at a distance than a heavy gothic type that 
corresponds to the roman in height. 
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So, fortified by the soundness of these 
two objections to the use of heavy gothic 
on calendars, let’s break the shackles. Let’s 
make our calendars more attractive and 
consistent by the use of figures which tie 
in better with the pictures and are clearer 
than the time-worn sans-serif face. 
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Plate Rectifying 


T= Hacker machine here illustrated corresponds to the machinist’s 
micrometer. It is a precision instrument for measuring engravings, 
eletrotypes and other printing plates for as slight a variation as 1~1000 of 
an inch in the printing surface. Measurements are taken undet a pressure 
uare inch which is the i i qui of 
the printing press. Before the introduction of such a machine, printing 
plates were gauged for type height by guess and by sight measurement 
with the consequence that the “‘makeready"’ operation required hours 
more time than under the present system of measuring the light and dark 
areas of printing plates and preparing them for press before they go into 
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Not only are these characters markedly legible and pleasing, but each page of 
the calendar depicts and describes a different plant operation 
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Selling the Prospect Who Maintains 
His Own Private Printing Plant 


HR XM MOK OX x HX ByW.P.COLEMAN KKK XH KK XX 
Don’t say, “It can’t be done!” Read of the printer who did 
it! His searching analysis of the situation, plus a skilful inter- 


view, disclosed this private plant’s weakness. Here’s an idea! 
HHH KH HHH HH RH HHH KH HK KH KH KH KR KH OH OK OH 


HEN we were young we used 

to hear a very pretty little 

story about a wild lion and 

a man named Androcles. The 
lion, roaming free in his native habitat, 
unfortunately ran a thorn into his paw, 
and for days was obliged to hobble on 
three legs owing to the pain of the fester- 
ing wound. Androcles, happening along, 
quickly realized the lion’s distress and 
removed the offending thorn. The lion 
fawned about Androcles in gratitude for 
his kindness and then bounded away in 
search of food. Some time later, Andro- 
cles was selected by fellow-citizens to 
serve as the main item of a raging, starved 
lion’s dinner, but when the two principals 
faced each other the dinner was off. It 
was the same old king of beasts, and he 
immediately recognized the man who had 
formerly befriended him. 

There are thorns today in the printing 
business, and each printer has his share of 
them. The particular thorn of which I 
write is in the form of private printing 
plants—printer-consumers. It may be lo- 
cated in a manufacturing plant, or a bank, 
or any other good-sized business, but 
wherever it is you will find it damming 
business and the consequent profits that 
would otherwise flow to the established 
printer. There is no Androcles today, and 
if the situation is to be remedied it is up 
to each printer to play the role of Andro- 
cles and remove his own particular thorns. 

There is no reason to criticize anyone 
for the existence of these private printing 
layouts. Printing-equipment manufactur- 
ers and supply houses are free to sell to 
whom they choose, and any person pos- 
sessed of the cash is likewise free to buy 
anything in the wide world that appeals 
to him. Thorns do exist; that is enough. 

A printer, whom we will call Jones, in- 
augurated and executed a successful cam- 
paign on these particular thorns. Within 
his business district were two big banks, 
a manufacturer whose products sold na- 
tionally, a thriving hardware wholesaler, 
an electrical jobber, and a food-packing 
house. Each of these had its own plant, 
and they ranged in size and splendor from 
the hand press of the electrical jobber to 
a battery of two speedy verticals in one 
of the banks. Equipment was in propor- 
tion, the bank boasting of a stitcher, a 
folder, and even a power cutter for its jobs. 

Jones, the printer, had grown steadily 
over an extended period of time and was 


doing well, but he would not be satisfied 
until he had all the business the area 
would yield, including that of the thorns 
or printer-consumers. At first he fumed 
to himself about the situation, but soon 
realized that fuming and desiring would 
not bring the business into his plant. If 
there was a way to solve the problem ‘he 
determined to find it. 

As a first step Jones sought the counsel 
of other printers, but was told that seek- 
ing the end of the rainbow would prove 
to be a much easier and more successful 
undertaking. Finding that he could ex- 
pect no enlightenment from his fellows, 
he fell back on every business man’s pre- 
rogative—thought. Day after day he con- 
centrated on the problem. 

He asked himself: Why did these con- 
cerns instal printing departments in the 
first place? The answer may have been: 
To save money on printing bills. Or to 
keep certain details or secrets of the busi- 
ness from outsiders. Or to be prepared to 
run off any sort of job on an instant’s 
notice. Or some other reason. 
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Adds nothing to the 
cost of printing 
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It is something which brings large 
returns for the investment 
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From a mailing card by the Superior 
Typesetting Company, Akron, Ohio 








Going on to the next step of the anal- 
ysis: Did the installation prove success- 
ful? If saving of money had been the 
motive, did results justify the invest- 
ment? Or was it the other way around? 
Similarly, if convenience had been the mo- 
tive, had the department ever received an 
emergency order? If it had, was the equip- 
ment in the right condition to expedite 
the job? And, furthermore, was the de- 
partment man on the job at the time? 
Granted that the department had justi- 
fied the investment on the grounds that 
it saved money and had proved to be a 
convenience, had it been a wise move? 
Were there any disadvantages? Was there 
a tendency to slight the main business to 
the advancement of the printing depart- 
ment? And so on and on. 

After many hours of study and review 
along these lines, the printer deemed him- 
self prepared to strike the first blow in his 
campaign. The larger bank was selected 
for the test, and one day Jones went to 
the proper executive and told why he was 
able to serve the bank to advantage. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the vice-president 
in charge of new business. “We've got our 
own printing department. We can turn 
out just about anything you can produce, 
and do it a lot cheaper. Why should we 
patronize your plant?” 

Jones saw that he was up against a 
cocky advertising manager in this vice- 
president. He then asked specific ques- 
tions that followed the lines of his initial 
analysis. From time to tise he battered 
away at the sales resistance with some 
strong argument, only to have it thrust 
aside. But all this sparring taught him 
that his opponent was weak in spots, and 
also served to show where they were. 

“Our printer is on the job every day 
during bank hours, regardless of whether 
a piece of work is in the plant,” said the 
vice-president. “He must be ready at any 
time, and we can’t permit him to be de- 
tained by other duties. Sure, it’s costly, 
but it pays in convenience.” 
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“Don’t you think,” Jones countered, 
“that our experience is worth something 
to you when compared to the intermit- 
tent work of your own man? Have you 
considered that we are setting type and 
printing six days a week, fifty-two weeks 
in the year, and that we are constantly 
doing new and different work, and con- 
stantly studying and learning how to im- 
prove our services to business?” 

Jones brought up one sales point after 
another. He showed where the bank could 
save money on paper stock alone through 
dealing with him, and also have the privi- 
lege of selecting colors, weights, and fin- 
ishes from his quite extensive stock. He 
dwelt on his layout men, his modern type 
faces, his skill and experience in produc- 
ing booklets. No argument had any effect. 
Then he tried a reckless shot in the dark. 

“Tell you what!” said Jones. “I'll bet 
you a good cigar that your printing de- 
partment has cost you a pile of money 
over and above any imaginative savings!” 

“You’re on!” the vice-president ac- 
cepted the challenge, slapping his palm 
on the desk. “How will we prove it?” 

“Got some time to spare? Fine! We'll 
go to every desk in the bank and secure 
a sample piece of every job turned out by 
your printing department, the number of 
pieces printed, and the cost of each job.” 

The vice-president then picked up an 
empty letter tray and they started through 
the bank. A yield of some sort was gath- 
ered at every desk—folders, pamphlets, 
circulars, statements of condition, and 
many other forms. A sample of each was 
taken, and a notation was made thereon 
as to whether the form was still in use. 
At the end of forty-five minutes the over- 
flowing tray was deposited on the vice- 
president’s desk, and it held everything 
from a business card to a broadside. 

After sorting the pieces and taking 
note of the large number of obsolete 
forms, Jones was ready for another move. 
“Does your printer keep a record of jobs 
put through, so that we can get the cost 
of these various pieces?” The vice-presi- 
dent replied that he did, so they went 
down to the printing department. 

What they unearthed in the printing- 
department records proved surprising to 
the vice-president. They discovered costly 
jobs that had been run but never used, 
and other jobs ranging from a hundred to 
five hundred pieces. Business forms for 
interdepartmental use were found in great 
profusion and duplication, and several 
times Jones pointed out where savings 
could be effected by combining forms. 

You know, there is always a tendency 
in private printing departments to over- 
produce or to run unnecessary jobs,” said 
Jones, when the vice-president gasped at 
the totals taken from the records. “It is 
easily apparent that some of these pieces 
were ordered on the whim of the moment 
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and could serve no useful purpose. And, 
no matter what safeguards you put up, it 
will continue in some degree.” 

The vice-president figured and refig- 
ured, attempting to dispute the evidence 
before him, but at last he gave up and 
sadly shook his head. He asked time to 
think the matter over, and said he would 
telephone to Jones within a day or so. 

Just about twenty hours later the call 
came. The bank was ready to call quits on 
the side-line of printing, and would Jones 
take over their equipment and printer? 
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Thus did Jones turn the trick in win- 
ning over the bank, and the same plan 
with some variations served the purpose 
with the rest of his. printer-consumers. 
Each printer will solve his own problem 
in his own way, but the main procedure 
must be the same in every instance: Find 
out your prospect’s strength and also his 
weaknesses, know your own, and finally 
make such use of this knowledge in pre- 
senting your story that the prospect will 
readily see the advantage in scrapping his 
private plant and dealing with you. 
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How a Publishing Company Gets Results 
From Its Shoppers’ Guide 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


HERE is a persistent feeling that the 
article given free may be thrown 
aside or suffer from a lack of appre- 
ciation because it has not cost money to 
secure. Newspapers, therefore, cost a cent 
or two cents or five cents, depending on 
the locality, so that the financial outlay 
from day to day may add to their appre- 
ciation and register the measure of inter- 
est which they may have for the public in 
mounting circulation figures. 

When distributing free of charge for 
the benefit of advertisers a shopping news, 
or a buyer’s guide, the printing house is 
confronted with the problem of knowing 
whether or not the printer’s product is 
appreciated and read, so that real results 
from the advertising may be secured. 

Establishing a short time ago a buyer’s 
guide in Seattle, where already a similar 
publication existed, the Grettner-Diers 
Publishing Company of that city has ex- 
tended the distribution of its paper of 
store ads, published weekly, to the point 
where it seeks to reach every home in the 


city. Boys deliver the ads in handy news- 
paper form every Tuesday to the doors of 
over ninety-six thousand homes in Seattle. 

In order to have this advertising, exclu- 
sive of any other kind of news, read care- 
fully, and each ad separately scrutinized, 
the Grettner-Diers company has estab- 
lished the practice of giving way ten pairs 
of movie tickets each week. These twenty 
free tickets go to ten names selected from 
a telephone directory and placed on an in- 
side page of this guide to Seattle stores. 
A review of the movie menu offered for 
the current week is printed on the front 
page and creates further desire to attend 
the picture shows listed. 

Offering additional movie tickets to 
those replying to the query as to whether 
the guide should reach the housewife on 
some other day than Tuesday, the print- 
ing house was assured of reader-interest 
maintained by the thousands of replies re- 
ceived—which incidentally proved that 
Tuesday was the preferred day for receiv- 
ing this weekly guide. 
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Ingenious idea used on reverse side of business-reply card sent out by 
Palmer & Oliver, Incorporated, New York City printing firm 
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The commonplace made beautiful and impressive by the art of the 
photoengraver. An example of presswork by Harry Greene a student 
at the Southern School of Printing, Nashville, Tennessee. The four- 
color plates are from Australia, the product of Patterson, Shugg Pty. 
Limited, of Melbourne, through whose courtesy the illustration is used. 
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The Story of “Dad” Mickel, a Printer 
Who Has Attained His Goal 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


HENEVER the conversation 

turns to leaders and bene- 

factors of the printing in- 

dustry, the name of Edwar 
P. Mickel ranks high in the list. For 
“Dad” Mickel, as he is popularly known, 
is one printer who has seen a vision and 
then fulfilled it. As the secretary-treasurer 
of the Southern Master Printers Federa- 
tion, secretary-treasurer of the Nashville 
Printers Club, and dean of the Southern 
School of Printing, he has earned the re- 
spect and admiration the industry today 
is bestowing on him. Fittingly, then, this 
article attempts to present in brief (1) 
“Dad” Mickel’s background and (2) his 
achievements for the betterment and pros- 
perity of the printing industry. 

Edward P. Mickel was born at Mar- 
shall, Michigan, in 1857. His education 
during childhood years was sketchy at 
best. At fourteen he signed up as an ap- 
prentice with the Burlington (Kan.) Inde- 
pendent, and for five years set type, fed 
presses, and did everything else that was 
expected of the old-time apprentice. After 
becoming well grounded in the work of 
the trade, young Mickel, outside of work- 
ing hours, established a little paper called 
The Amateur Zone and published it for 
somewhat over a year. 

Having finished his period of appren- 
ticeship, the nineteen-year-old lad started 
a weekly newspaper at Neosho Falls, Kan- 
sas, finally selling out at a profit when the 
paper had demonstrated its staying quali- 
ties. After serving at the case for a time 
in Brownwood, Texas, the youthful pub- 
lisher purchased the Brown County Ban- 
ner and operated it for a number of years, 
when he sold the property. His next ven- 
ture was Our Sunny South, a story paper, 
for the publishing of which he equipped 
three floors of a building with elaborate 
machinery. But on this experiment young 
Mickel aimed too high, for the paper, de- 
spite its fine circulation, could not yield 
enough income to take care of the heavy 
publication expenses. Again he sold out. 


Young Mickel was becoming known for 
his ability in printing and publishing. At 
the age of thirty he was appointed assis- 
tant western manager of Western News- 
paper Union, having his headquarters at 
Dallas. Severing this connection to sell 
printing for the State Journal Company 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, he was made state 


Dad” Mickel never forgot his real objectives. And those 
objectives were inseparably linked to the advancement of the 
printing industry. His story is a real inspiration to the trade 
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EDWARD P. MICKEL 
| Known and admired throughout the printing industry as secretary-treasurer | 
.) of Southern Master Printers Federation, secretary-treasurer of the Nashville /» 
Py Printers Club, and founder and director of the Southern School of Printing } 
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manager of that company, and later re- 
turned to become general sales manager. 

While general manager of the Hull 
Printing Company, at Mexico City, about 
1907, “Dad” Mickel first conceived the 
idea of a school for the training of print- 


ing apprentices. Calling his brother, Jesse 
E. Mickel, into his office, he said during 
the conversation, “Some day I am going 
to start a school for the training of ap- 
prentices. And, Jess, I want you to take 
charge of the mechanical end of it.” 





















In 1909 “Dad” Mickel was appointed 
general superintendent of The Griffith- 
Stillings Press, at Boston. His promotion 
to the position of sales manager indicated 
how competently he was serving his em- 
ployers. He had reached the fifties now, 
and was at an age where one might expect 
him to advance with his company and for- 
get the visionary plans that stimulate the 
ambitions of youth. But “Dad’ Mickel 
just isn’t built that way. 

Then he was invited to accept the sec- 
retaryship of the Nashville Printers Club. 
The salary was slim, and to ordinary eyes 
the prospects would have seemed equally 
unimpressive; but “Dad” Mickel thought 
he glimpsed the opportunity to carry out 
certain ideas that had been burning un- 
dimmed in his mind for many years. With 
admirable faith in his own judgment, he 
calmly deserted a successful career in Bos- 
ton for the somewhat nebulous possibili- 
ties awaiting him at Nashville. 

The new secretary of the Nashville 
Printers Club arrived in town thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that these certain 
things were urgently needed by the print- 
ing industry: thoroughly trained print- 
ers; improved cost-finding methods and 
larger margins of profit; better salesman- 
ship, and closer codperation of employing 
printers. The time was far from oppor- 
tune for agitating such far-reaching im- 
provements. The Nashville Printers Club 
was as close to the point of demise as it 
could go without achieving the fact. For- 
tunately “Dad” was of the versatile type 
which could plan for the patient’s future 
growth and progress even while applying 
emergency restoratives to the ailing one. 
The club lived and prospered, and so did 
“Dad” Mickel’s plans. 

“Dad’s” proposed means for supplying 
a better class of workmen—getting new 
and vigorous blood into the industry— 
was a school for apprentices. The school 
he visualized was plainly an impossibility 
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The Southern School of Printing moved into its efficiently planned new home at Nashville in January, 1927 







at that time, but the seed could be planted 
and watered. So we behold the addition 
of a job press and several stands of type 
to the equipment in the secretary’s office; 
and here the first students gathered, after 
school hours, to learn the printing trade. 

Then more equipment was required. 
“Dad” Mickel went out after funds, and 
returned with about two thousand dollars 
for the purchase of additional machinery 
and type. It became necessary to employ a 
printing instructor. Scrutiny of the proj- 
ect by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, which was followed by a favorable 
report, eventuated in the provision of lino- 
types for the school. The Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, appreciating its 
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opportunity, installed keyboards and also 
a caster for the students’ training. 

The school’s expenses were constantly 
mounting. Only about 20 per cent of the 
operating revenue was being received from 
tuition; the rest was made up by sustain- 
ing members who paid twenty-five dol- 
lars a month as tangible evidence of their 
faith in “Dad” Mickel and his vision. 
Finally the time came when to all appear- 
ances the apprentice school would be com- 
pelled to suspend operations because of 
a shortage of funds. 

Today “Dad” Mickel can look upon 
that period and smile, but it was tragedy 
then. However, the black clouds were dis- 
pelled by welcome advices from New York 








Babcock Optimus No. 5 press, 29 
by 40, with extension delivery 

Boston Prouty hand-fed job press, 
12 by 18 

Chandler & Price hand-fed press, 
10 by 15; Chandler & Price pa- 
per-cutter 

Cleveland Model O folding ma- 
chine with automatic air-feeder 

Intertypes, four. Models A and B, 
and Csm and Esm 

Kelly Model B special press with 

| extension delivery 

Linotypes, fourteen. Seven, Model 
5; two, Model 1; one each of 
models K, L, 8, 14, and 26 

Miehle automatic press, 22 by 34, 
with a built-in Dexter folder; 
Miehle vertical press 











Principal Mechanical Equipment of 
| the Southern School of Printing 


Miller Master Speed automatic 
press, 10 by 15; Miller bench 
saw-trimmer, and Miller pedestal 
saw-trimmer 

Monitor No. 303 wire-stitching 
machine 

Monotype keyboards, eight; casters 
for straight-matter, four; dis- 
play caster; lead-and-rule caster; 
material-making machine 

Poco proof press 

Rosback Super XX heavy-duty 













power perforator 
Sterling hook-and-base system 
Super-Portland punching machine | 
Trim-O-Saw, Model A-3, heavy- | 
duty type | 
Vandercook proof presses, two | 
Warnock diagonal-block system | 
| 
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City: The educational committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion had endorsed the school, and a gen- 
erous appropriation was to be provided to 
assist in its maintenance. That appropria- 
tion has been continued for eight years, 
and it carries a considerable share of the 
school’s operating costs. 

The founder of the school foresaw that 
it needed the support of a larger sector of 
the printing industry. With his loyal asso- 
ciates in the Nashville Printers Club to 
support his efforts, “Dad” Mickel pro- 
ceeded to organize the employing printers 
of the southeastern states in a group first 
called the Southeastern Master Printers 
Federation, but now known as the South- 
ern Master Printers Federation. Logically 
enough, he was elected secretary-treasurer. 

When, with the object of placing the 
apprentice school upon a broader plane 
of service to the industry, “Dad” Mickel 
proposed that the federation assume full 
charge of the school, the project was car- 
ried through. Equipment valued at about 
twenty-five thousand dollars was placed 
under the federation’s control, and the 
school became known as the Southeastern 
School of Printing. (The name was 
changed to that of the Southern School of 
Printing in the year 1926.) 

Now the school began to make head- 
way. Training was carried on by three in- 


JESSE E. MICKEL 
Head instructor of the Southern 
School of Printing 


structors in charge of a student body of 
nearly fifty members. About a hundred 
students graduated from the school in a 
year, 85 per cent of these immediately 
finding employment in the industry. Sub- 
stantial assistance was rendered toward 
progress of the school by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, which 
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gave it constant and valuable publicity 
throughout the South. 

This flourishing state of affairs would 
have satisfied many a man in “Dad” 
Mickel’s position. But he was looking 
ahead to the fulfilment of another vision: 
a new home for the school. He and his 
supporters in the Nashville Printers Club 
staged a strong campaign to raise funds 
for this structure, and in January, 1927, 
the school was moved into its new brick 
building at 1514 South Street, Nashville. 
Several linotypes, intertypes, monotypes, 
folders, and other machines were added 
to the equipment, and the structure and 
its contents are now valued at about a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

“Dad” Mickel is managing director of 
the school, with a faculty of three instruc- 
tors—Jesse E. Mickel, L. N. DesLauriers, 
and Otto Hansen. Both boys and girls are 
admitted as students. The minimum per- 
missible length of the period of training 
is four months, and a student may be 
graduated at any time beyond this period 
when his instructors decide that he has 
acquired sufficient training, this date being 
determined solely by the student’s dem- 
onstrated ability in the trade. Students 
graduate, not as journeymen, but as 
trained apprentices; but this training re- 
duces by three and a half to four years 
the regular five-year apprenticeship pe- 
riod that is usually required before they 
become journeymen, and of course they 
receive a living wage even while complet- 
ing the apprenticeship time. 

Five courses are now conducted in the 
Southern School of Printing, as follows: 
Course A, hand composition, proofread- 
ing, platen presswork; Course B, linotype 
and intertype, their operation and mech- 
anism; Course C, monotype keyboard op- 
eration; Course D, monotype keyboard, 
casting machine, and mechanism; Course 
E, platen, cylinder, and automatic press- 
work. The small tuition fee charged cov- 
ers less than 25 per cent of the cost of 
training students. Students spend their 
full working time, five and a half days a 
week, at their schoolwork, and therefore 
have no spare time in which to earn 
money for their living expenses. The stu- 
dents are allowed a vacation of two weeks 
extending over the Christmas season. 

Thus has Edward P. Mickel made his 
dream come true; and through the ma- 
terializing of his vision the printing trade 
has watched nearly eight hundred thor- 
oughly trained apprentices assume their 
places in its ranks as well-qualified crafts- 
men. But that is a weak summary of 
“Dad’s” accomplishments. He is responsi- 
ble for much of the intensified interest 
displayed by employing printers of this 
country in the actual cost of printing over 
the last ten years, having been one of the 
printing executives who comprised the 
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Cost Congress of 1912. The Nashville 
Price List, developed by Mr. Mickel, has 
long been recognized as an authority on 
the price of printed products. Another 
idea of his is the cost department of the 
Nashville Printers Club, which employs 
as full-time cost man William R. Ashe, 
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MORRIS W. DAVIDSON 


President of the Southern Master 
Printers Federation 


editor of the Cost and Method depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

What else has “Dad” Mickel done for 
the printing industry? He has given life, 
power, direction to the Nashville Print- 
ers Club. He organized the Southern 
Master Printers Federation, which draws 
its membership from fourteen states. He 
developed the Southern School of Print- 
ing, now one of the four leading printing- 
apprentice schools of America. He is the 
author of a complete course in printing 
salesmanship which is recognized as au- 
thoritative by the industry. 

“Dad” Mickel is now in the seventies, 
and over fifty years of his life have been 
devoted to printing. He has seen his most 
cherished ideas materialize because he had 
the faith and ability to persist in their un- 
folding. The printing industry owes him 
an unpayable debt because his plans have 
been inseparably bound to the highest in- 
terests of the industry—because the trade’s 
progress has been the real beginning and 
end of all his projects. The credit due 
“Dad” Mickel may well be voiced in 
speech rather than carved in stone. 
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The “ultimate consumer,” of whom we 
read so much, furnishes the fund from 
which our wages come. One of the great 
secrets of success is to know for whom we 
are working, and serve him well. 
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This is your invitation to attend 

the current annual exhibitions of 

FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
AND 

PRINTING FOR COMMERCE 


OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS 








to be shown in the San Francisco 
Public Library, Civic Center, April 

2 to May 11, 1929, inclusive. 
Private exhibit room is located on 
the ground floor, in front, and is 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; 
and 1:30 to 5 p.m. on Sundays. 
There will also be an ihuStrated 
leGure on“ Madern Fine Printing” 
by Earl V. Burke, in the Library 
auditorium on Thursday, May 2 


at 8 p.m. No admission charge. 
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Close personal supervision of work -- real co-operation with client” 


Haywood H Hunt -Typographer- with 
The Kennedy-ten Bosch Company 
Printing - Ad-Composition - Designing 
Broadway at Sansome - San Prancisco 
Telephone Sutter 1196 


Re a te 


Fine Printing - Designing 1; Advertising Composition 


Haywood H. Hunt-Typographer+ with 
The Kennedy-tenBosch Company 
Broadway at Sansome ¢ San Francisco 
Telephone Davenport 522 


¢ Personal expervisidaef work - reel co-operation with client ® 





Representative examples of fine typography executed by Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco 
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“Cold-Turkey” Solicitations Are a 
Relic of the Wasteful Age 


HOLD no brief for the printing sales- 
man who is unsuccessful. One finds 
the poor hitters, the just-get-bys, in 
every line of endeavor from which 
man wrests a living. But there is one angle 
of a printing salesman’s job which can- 
not be justified on any sound economic 
grounds by the master printer: that is the 
proposition of “cold-turkey” solicitations. 
The master printer cannot see his sales- 
men through the eyes of the man who 
buys printing. But it is simple enough 
from my chair behind the buyer’s desk. 
We have regular printing connections, of 
course—firms to which we turn most of 
our large orders, and others that receive 
smaller orders from time to time. Such ar- 
rangements are necessary. We must know 
that the money spent for printing is pro- 
ducing exactly what we want. We must 
know, not guess. Which means that most 
of our business must be placed with con- 
cerns which have proved their reliability 
in the production of our past orders. 
This discussion of my company’s print- 
ing connections may seem to have little 
bearing upon the “cold-turkey” calls made 
by printing salesmen at my office every 
day. But it has a most direct relation, for 





A Real Argument 
for Direct Mail 


y  gareg3 every family uses 
salt. Newspapers and mag- 
azines, billboardsand the radio 
would be the first and logical 
choice to carry a message to 
prospective buyers. You might 
some day use direct mail for 
housewives, but it is doubtful. 
Buyers of ten-cent cartons of 
salt are small game. There are 
millions everywhere. You may 
properly use shot instead of 
bullets. Locomotive buyers, on 
the other hand, are few and far 
between; if you are selling lo- 
comotives, to hit the mark you 
would have to use well-aimed 
bullets. Direct-mail advertising 
is a bullet. General adver- 
tising is a shot 











From an address by Walter H. Gardner, 
the advertising manager of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Los Angeles 
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Does the printing buyer look upon your representative as 
“just another printing salesman”? He won’t if you apply this 


method of paving the sales road for your printing salesman 
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the printing salesmen who leave their 
cards for the first time are aspirants for 
the inner-circle status of our regular print- 
ers. What these salesmen yearn to know 
—and what you master printers will be 
told here if you read far enough—is, How 
is one chosen for that sacred circle? 

As a starting point, let’s scrutinize the 
“cold-turkey” salesman as he states his 
case before me. The switchboard girl an- 
nounces “Mr. Wilson, of Brown & Com- 
pany, printers.” I don’t know Mr. Wilson, 
nor have I heard of his concern. That fact 
is nothing to hold against the saleseman— 
there may be a number of good printers 
in this city whose names have not been 
brought to my attention—but it does mean 
that my mind contains no advance favor- 
able reactions toward the salesman. 

With conventional greetings disposed 
of, this salesman brings his artillery to 
bear upon the objective. “Mr. Everett, my 
company is frankly in search of a few 
more accounts such as yours. We want 
companies that purchase a quality grade 
of printing to do an important advertising 
job well—companies that are more inter- 
ested in a few thousand more sales than 
in the price they pay for their printing. 
We need clients that anticipate two prof- 
its in every piece of their printing, one 
for their printer and the other in the re- 
sults yielded by that printing. It will pay 
you to place that next job with Brown & 
Company, Mr. Everett.” 

That isn’t a bad solicitation; it’s far bet- 
ter than most of the “cold-turkey” sales 
arguments I have to listen to day in and 
day out. And the salesman may be able 
to support his solicitation with convincing 
evidence. The onlooking master printer 
might think that this salesman, whose per- 
sonality happens to be as forceful as his 
selling talk, has made a good start toward 
getting in on our next work. But this 
point is only the first of several on which 
the master printer is in error. 

Mr. Wilson gets no farther than any 
other representative who makes a “cold- 


turkey” visit at my office. His card is 
placed on file, and I tell him that he will 
hear from us if anything turns up. In 
other words, the salesman of superior abil- 
ity comes but little closer to an order on 
his “cold-turkey” visit to my office than 
the average salesman, although the mas- 
ter printer pins his greatest hopes to this 
highly paid super-salesman. 

Can you, a master printer, see what’s 
wrong with the “cold-turkey” solicitation? 
Well, you could detect the flaw in an in- 
stant if you thought about your own pur- 
chases. Who sells you most of your paper? 
Why, yes, a fellow you’ve dealt with for 
eight years. Who is that bond salesman 
who entices a check from you every two 
or three months for another bond? Come 
to think of it, he’s a fellow you went to 
school with. And isn’t that the third car 
you’ve bought from the Marmon agency? 

The answer is obvious: You prefer to 
deal with known quantities. If a paper or 
bond or automobile salesman called upon 
you a la “cold turkey” that particular call 
wouldn’t pay him any commissions. Of 
course he might continue to drop in from 
time to time until you no longer looked 
upon him as a stranger—but selling upon 
that basis is slow and uncertain, and is not 
often practiced by star salesmen. 

In other words, you and I are con- 
trolled in our buying by the same im- 
pulses. We prefer to entrust important 
orders to those salesmen and firms with 
whom we have enjoyed previous satisfac- 
tory dealings. We naturally repose more 
confidence in those with whose principles 
and practices we are thoroughly familiar. 
We have faith in the knowns rather than 
the unknowns of the business world. 

All of this boils down to one fact: You 
are urging your salesmen to practice solici- 
tation methods which your own buying 
proves to be essentially futile. The “‘cold- 
turkey” visits they make cannot be justi- 
fied in terms of orders secured. 

Up to this point I have been tearing 
down—showing you what is wrong with 
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the “cold-turkey” method. The counter- 
argument, of course, is, “Well, how can I 
develop new accounts if my salesmen don’t 
stir them up in this way?” I shall show 
you how you can achieve the same end by 
a different and better method. 

Again you must look at this problem 
from my side of the desk. If you now con- 
cede that “cold-turkey” solicitations are 
ineffectual, how am I, the buyer, to be in- 
fluenced in your firm’s favor? Think a 
minute. What do I buy? Printing. Well, 
why not try printing? 

The suggestion is not sarcastic nor illog- 
ical. I am not at all interested in printing 
salesmen. I am interested in printing. A 
man could talk himself blue in the face 
without convincing me that he should be 
given our next order. A well-printed, dis- 
tinctive broadside from his firm, arriving 
in the mail along with a dozen mediocre 
specimens of printers’ advertising, would 
do much more toward planting the first 
favorable impression. The salesman can 
only make promises; but the printed piece 
tells me whether or not his firm’s printing 
supports his promises. 

The conclusion I reach (in this think- 
ing out loud for your benefit) is that an 
effective “cold-turkey” visit can be made 
only by means of a distinctively printed 
mailing piece. Its character and forceful- 
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ness, assuming that it possesses these qual- 
ities, will make their impression even if 
the firm’s name be strange to me. The 
mailing piece proves its case first and gives 
its identity afterward, whereas the sales- 
man offers identity first and follows it up 
with unsupported promises. 

The human mind does not arrive at 
most of its decisions by vast leaps; they 
are built up stone by stone. The “cold- 
turkey” mailing piece you sent me may 
have earned my favorable mental com- 
ment. In other words, your printed piece 
did more toward “getting to” me than 
could your ablest salesman. But your sell- 
ing has only started; more stones are 
needed for the structure you are building. 
So—if you are keen on the effective use 
of printing—you will follow up with an- 
other top-notch sample of your work, and 
then another and yet another. Space these 
mailings at intervals of about two weeks. 
Use a total of six or more mailings. The 
pieces may be either your own advertis- 
ing or pieces produced for your customers, 
or alternately one and then the other. Di- 
vide each mailing into groups according 
to the salesman to be assigned to the pros- 
pect, with each piece in a certain group 
carrying a brief personal note about the 
sample submitted, written upon the busi- 
ness card of that particular salesman. 





cAn Old Canadian Printer 





He made me think of Franklin as he stood 


There at the case, keen-eyed and skilled of hand, 
One of a great far-reaching brotherhood, 
One of the many printers of our land 
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Don’t think for a minute that I’ve for- 
gotten the salesman. The sole aim of the 
series of mailing pieces is to remove obsta- 
cles from the salesman’s path. You, the 
printer, want me, the buyer, to welcome 
your salesman as a man I know rather 
than as merely another unknown salesman. 

It works exactly that way. The series of 
distinctive printed pieces, each with its 
friendly comment written on the sales- 
man’s card, builds up an impression of 
the company behind it which is second 
only to actual first-hand knowledge of 
that concern. Your salesman has never 
met me—but the favorable effect of the 
specimens received at once sets him apart 
for special consideration. When the girl 
announces his name my mind will invol- 
untarily revert to the effective printing 
samples his firm has been sending me. He 
will have plenty of time in which to dis- 
cuss our work, and the conversation will 
not involve any promises as to quality, 
for that point was settled in his favor even 
before we had met. Instead of starting 
from scratch, this salesman enters the race 
with a substantial lead. Why? Because 
you, the printer, were keen enough to pave 
the way for his first call. Instead of being 
one of the innumerable unknowns, he was 
a known. His identity was recognized. 

There’s my case. Those are the reasons 
why I claim that “‘cold-turkey” solicita- 
tions cannot be justified on sound eco- 
nomic grounds. If certain printers should 
retort that their plants are making profits 
on orders secured by this means, that 
would not alter the situation. I might walk 
ten miles to the next town and there se- 
cure quite a profitable printing order—but 
would that procedure be the sensible or 
economical method of going after busi- 
ness? Conservation of the salesman’s time 
and energy is vital to the printer. 

Under the suggested plan the salesman 
is as free as ever to seek new customers. 
The difference lies only in procedure. For- 
merly, upon hearing of a company which 
was operating a prosperous business and 
possessed highest credit rating, he would 
“drop in” with card in hand—just an- 
other unknown. But following this plan 
he merely places the printing buyer’s name 
on the mailing list, with a notation on his 
own calendar pad to call on a certain date 
following the mailing of the final sample 
in the series. His list of prospects can be 
as large as his good judgment suggests. 
The only change is in the added amount 
of company support that is to reinforce 
his efforts on the firing line. 

The Unknown Soldier symbolizes cour- 
age and loyalty unto death. But the un- 
known salesman stands only for wasteful, 
inefficient operation of the sales staff. The 
passing of the “cold-turkey” visit, and the 
wider use of mailing pieces as advance aid 
for the salesman, are signs of progress. 
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Double-Entry Bookkeeping for the 
Printing or Publishing Plant 


Hx Hx ux x ou x By JOHNH.MILLAR * KX KH KK KKK 
Many of you would benefit by use of the standard double- 
entry system of bookkeeping. It is analyzed here in simple, 


clear terms. Better read this article now and be informed 


HE bookkeeping system to be ex- 
plained here is simply the old- 
fashioned double-entry system of 
bookkeeping in its simplest pos- 
sible form, adapted to use in either a news- 
paper or a straight job plant. Systematic 
effort has been made to keep it as fool- 
proof as possible, in view of the fact that 
inexpert or home-trained bookkeepers are 
the commonest variety around printshops. 

This discussion concerns a general book- 
keeping system only. It should not be con- 
fused with cost accounting, which is an 
entirely separate thing. Cost accounting 
has to do with the internal workings of a 
business; general bookkeeping deals with 
its external affairs with the world at large. 

By means of this standard system of 
bookkeeping it is possible to take off once 
a month, within a day or two after the 
closing of business, a complete itemized 
profit-and-loss statement for both the 
month past and the year to date, and a 
balance sheet to show just where things 
stand. These statements are the kind that 
bankers ask for. They are identical with 
the profit-and-loss statements and balance 
sheets of large corporations, such as are 
frequently published in newspapers. 

In this system, excepting for advertis- 
ing records, all forms used are standard 
ones, in loose-leaf books. The day-to-day 
running record of the system—the cash 
journal—consists of sheets kept in stock 
in many retail stationery stores. They are 
of the sort with which any accountant or 
trained bookkeeper is perfectly familiar. 

If, after reading this, you wish to instal 
this system in your plant, it will not be 
necessary to go outside your own com- 
munity to get it. Simply call in some com- 
petent accountant, tell him that you want 
the system described in this article, with- 
out any added frills, and ask him how 
much he will charge to get you started and 
close your books for a few months till 
you, or your bookkeeper, learn how to do 
it. The cost ought to be moderate. 

Before delving into the system itself, it 
might be well to remark on certain simple 
principles of the bookkeeping art, the vio- 
lation of which has caused so many good 
systems to go wrong. To begin with, there 
is no system that will keep itself. Nor is 
there any system that makes it desirable 
for more than one person to keep any 
single book of account. When two per- 
sons are permitted to make entries in the 
same book, unless one does so merely by 
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instruction of the other, mistakes are sure 
to occur, and when they do the chances 
are that each individual will stoutly insist 
that the other is at fault. 

But what happens, then, when a cus- 
tomer comes in to pay a bill while the 
bookkeeper is out? Is one to be foolish 
enough to refuse the money? 

Certainly not. What is needed, first of 
all, is a daybook, or informal record of 
receipts. Any inexpensive account-book 
with a page size large enough to accommo- 
date pencil entries will serve for this. It 
should be tied by a string to the table or 
desk where it is kept. As far as this par- 
ticular book is concerned, the rule about 
having one bookkeeper, and one only, is 
suspended. Anyone who happens to be on 
hand when money comes in takes it gladly 
and makes a record in the daybook. But 
none other than the bookkeeper is to be 
permitted to copy from the daybook into 
the cash journal, which is the real perma- 
nent record of the plant. 

A daybook, remember, is for recording 
receipts only. It has nothing to do with 
payments, for under any real bookkeep- 
ing system the payment of bills out of the 
money collected, unless such money pass 
through a cash register, is taboo. Payments 
are to be made by check. The exceptions 
might be small items that cannot be satis- 
factorily paid that way, and these are pro- 
vided for by means of a petty-cash fund. 

Since many a petty-cash fund is a con- 
stant source of bookkeeping inaccuracies, 
it might be well to explain here how to 
handle one correctly. It should be large 
enough to pay all incidentals for a week 
or more, since to require the bookkeeper 
to audit it oftener than that is useless 
multiplication of work. If it is to be, say 
$20.00, then let a check for $20.00 be 
written to “Petty Cash.” This check is 
then cashed and the money kept in a 
small box conveniently placed. In the same 
box are a pad and pencil. 

Then, if $0.50 is needed for postage, let 
the person who takes the money write on 
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a slip of paper, “0. 50, postage, 9/17/29, 
L. H. B.”—that is, amount, purchase, 
date, initials—and put this slip in the box. 
There is then left in the box $19.50 in cur- 
rency plus one $0.50 slip, or receipt— 
$20.00 present or accounted for. If this 
system is followed, the sum of cash and 
slips in the box will always be $20.00. If 
it is less, then someone has been taking 
money out without making a record of it. 

The person most likely to be guilty of 
this will be the proprietor—in fact, it is 
this tendency of proprietors of small enter- 
prises to fail to keep a clear distinction 
between personal and business expenses 
that constitutes the one biggest stumbling 
block to successful bookkeeping in such 
enterprises. If, however, someone else is 
taking money without making a record 
of it, let him keep on till he is caught and 
then deal with him as he deserves. In the 
long run it will be cheaper to let a few 
dollars be stolen than to have around the 
place someone cheap enough to pilfer 
from a petty-cash fund. 

At the end of the week the bookkeeper 
—no one else—checks up on the petty- 
cash fund. If he finds there $17.90 in 
slips and $2.10 in cash, he writes a check 
to “Petty Cash” for $17.90, and records 
the $17.90 in the cash journal as money 
paid out for whatever it was spent for. 
Thus, if there were nine separate pur- 
chases of stamps, totaling $6.40, the book- 
keeper records simply “108, $6.40.” (By 
reference to the chart of accounts pub- 
lished herewith it will be seen that each 
separate type of expenditure has its key 
number, 108 representing “Postage, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph.”) By this system 
of lumping small expenditures and record- 
ing all expenditures by number the main 
book of account is not cluttered up with a 
lot of little entries, and the necessity of 
writing out a description of each entry is 
eliminated, thus reducing the work. 

Of course, if the petty-cash fund is 
short now and then, as will happen in the 
best-regulated offices, it may be necessary 
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to record in the cash journal, “111, $0.70,” 
or something like that (111 being “Mis- 
cellaneous Expense”). But if the number 
111 appears very often in the weekly entry 
of petty-cash disbursements, something is 
wrong. Mistakes ought to be both small 
and few where ordinary care is exercised. 
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This, you will note, is the whole story of 
almost any business, newspaper or other- 
wise. In the case of practically everything 
that happens in any business, the book- 
keeper usually can find a place to record 
it on this double-page spread. 
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the uninitiated it is sometimes difficult to 
keep charges and credits straight. 

To illustrate, if $25.00 is collected then 
there is a credit of $25.00 to accounts re- 
ceivable (account 4) and a compensating 
charge, or debit, to account 1, cash on 
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o'clock, the day extends from one to one. 

All these matters, to be sure, are small 
ones. They are dealt with in some detail, 
nevertheless, because they are the very 
things that make or break many book- 
keeping systems. If carelessness is winked 
at in the handling of routine small collec- 
tions and disbursements this carelessness 
will very shortly be observed in the han- 
dling of larger items, which means that 
the whole bookkeeping system, no matter 
how sound in principle it might be, will 
become valueless or even worse than that. 
As stated, no system keeps itself. 

Now as to the bookkeeper’s own work. 
The crucial part of this work is keeping 
the cash journal correctly. This is a day- 
by-day record in one book, and in simple 
chronological order, of all transactions of 
the plant. Receipts and disbursements, 
although carefully kept separate, as has 
been explained, are not recorded in sep- 
arate books. They appear one after an- 
other in the cash journal, in the order in 
which they occur, the separation being 
made by entering figures for the different 
sorts of transactions in the different col- 
umns to right or left, as the case may be. 
(See samples reproduced herewith.) 

Observing the cash-journal sheets re- 
produced, you will note that entries are 
made in a column just left of center, 
headed “Description.” To the left of it 
are: “General Ledger,” “Accounts Pay- 
able,” “Accounts Receivable,” with col- 
umns for charges and credits under each. 
To the right are: “Cash,” “Bank,” “Dis- 


count,” “Expenses,” “Purchases,” “Sales.” 


Explanation of specimen cash-journal sheets as used by country newspaper 


This specimen double page (right-hand page is shown opposite) from a cash journal illustrates 
typical entries about as they occur in the everyday routine of a country-newspaper plant. Note that 
every entry appears in two places. Thus, when the “Big Store” paid its bill of $116.75, it appears 
as a credit to accounts receivable and a charge to cash. Farther down this amount moves out of 
cash on hand into the bank, as a part of the $203.43 bank deposit for the day. Immediately fol- 
lowing the half dozen collections for July is the record of payroll for the week. Numbers under 
the heading “Expenses” tell what each check was for. Payroll is followed by two entries which 
indicate that checks Nos. 172 and 173 went to pay bills of, respectively, $61.00 and $6.80. 

Three more collections follow, and then appear entries indicating that $8.10 of paper stock was 
purchased from a competitor, and $16.65 of cuts bought on account from an engraving company. 
Next the National Advertising Company pays a $48.00 bill with a check for $40.80. The 15 per 
cent discount allowed, $7.20, appears as such in the column for that purpose. 

The distribution of the $190.62 of advertising in the July 4 issue is next entered, followed by the 
item of $17.20, restoring petty cash, as explained in the text of this article. Then a $40.00 desk 
was bought. The charge entry for this appears at the extreme left, as an addition to “Office Furni- 
ture and Equipment” (account 13). The page concludes with entries showing $6.10 collected on 
classified ads, $8.00° from English, $116.00 from Anderson, and $130.10 banked. 

Note that, as the article explains, all entries are in chronological order. The comparative sim- 
plicity of the system is evidenced by the fact that a single double-page spread such as this will on 
the average take care of about four days’ business in a plant doing $15,000 annually. Seven pages 
suffice for a month. This is not a large amount of bookkeeping, as bookkeeping goes. 

Anyone who cares to take the trouble to add both charges and credits on this double page will 
find that they balance, being $1,689.13 each. This indicates that the page is without errors. 


The system is a double-entry one. This 
means that every figure written down is 
written in two different places, a charge 
in one place, a credit somewhere else. The 
reason for this is that it is impossible to 
move money or goods—which is what car- 
rying on business is—without the double 
effect. Thus, if $25.00 is moved from 
point A to point B, there is $25.00 less at 
point A and $25.00 more at point B. Evi- 
dently two entries are necessary to record 
the operation completely. Money paid out 
for any purpose, either for expenses or 
new equipment, or invested in accounts 
receivable or a bank balance, is a debit. 


Money received is a credit. However, to 


hand. When the money is banked there is 
$25.00 less cash on hand (credit to ac- 
count 1) and $25.00 more cash in bank 
(charge to account 3). When a check for 
$25.00 is written to pay the mechanic’s 
wages there is $25.00 less cash in bank 
(credit to account 3) and $25.00 more pay- 
roll expense for the month (charge to ac- 
count 102). And so on. Every transaction, 
it will be seen, involves both a credit and 
a charge. The very nature of business 
itself requires that double entries be made, 
if books are to be properly kept. 

And yet, in spite of the dual nature of 
all business transactions, the great ma- 
jority of plants, both newspapers and job 
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plants, have what are commonly known 
as single-entry systems. However, as J. 
Abegg, a former banker, now treasurer 
of the Home News Publishing Company, 
remarks: “There is no such thing as a 
single-entry bookkeeping system for the 
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newspaper or printing plant. If it is single 
entry it is not a system. In a printing plant 
there is no way in the world to check up 
on a single-entry book other than by the 
personal recollection of some individual 
who was present and remembered what 
happened. And no individual, in even the 
smallest business, ever sees and remem- 
bers accurately everything that happens.” 

But in a double-entry system the check- 
up is automatic. The sum of charges must 
always equal the sum of credits. If it 
doesn’t, something is wrong. As soon as 
a double page in the cash journal is filled 
the bookkeeper totals all columns on that 
page, then adds up totals of the charges 
columns and totals of the credits columns. 
Unless they balance there is a mistake on 
the page. It therefore becomes impossible 
for mistakes or inaccuracies to be cumu- 
lative, which is what commonly happens 
under a single-entry plan, as for example 
when small discounts and allowances pile 
up month after month, without any record 
of them as such being kept. Under a 
double-entry system, if a $0.10 discount 
allowed is not recorded as such (account 
114) at the time it is given, the books will 
immediately reveal it by the fact that the 
total charges for that particular double- 
page spread will be $0.10 less than total 
credits, due to the fact that $5.00, say, 
was credited to accounts receivable, but 
only $4.90 charged to, or rather deposited 
in, the bank. A person who has not kept 
for a period a double-entry system, the 
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kind which flashes a red light, so to speak, 
every time a mistake is made, never fully 
realizes how many hidden mistakes are 
possible in bookkeeping. Where only sin- 
gle entries are made, most of them are 
never discovered at all. 
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“Closing the books” can take place as 
soon after the end of the month as all 
bills are sent out and all statements for 
purchases of the month received. The 
procedure need be described only briefly 
here. It is a standard operation, more or 
less the same in any business, and can 
well be left to the accountant called in to 
pinch-hit during the first few months 
while things are getting under way. 

Closing the books includes, among other 
things, making certain necessary entries 
of a somewhat different nature. Depre- 
ciation must be allowed for. This means, 
if full depreciation allowed by Federal in- 
come-tax authorities is to be taken, setting 
down as expense for the month (account 
125) one-twelfth of 10 per cent of pur- 
chase price of machinery and equipment 
and one-twelfth of 25 per cent of pur- 
chase price of type and metal—10 and 25 
per cent, respectively, being maximum an- 
nual depreciation allowed. Bad debts need 
to be provided for. Entering as an expense 
(account 126) 2 per cent of all accounts 
receivable put on the books during the 
month past should allow for this with rea- 
sonable comfort. These are two of the 
main closing entries that must be made. 
Others may be seen by checking over the 
chart of accounts published here. 

After all entries are made, and all mis- 
takes ferreted out, so that total debits 
and credits for the month balance, the 
next step is to sort out all entries for the 
month by number on the “distribution 
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sheet,” and, after checking again, copy 
the totals into the general ledger, in which 
is one page for each number shown on the 
chart of accounts. Perhaps seventy-eight 
checks have been written during the 
month for shop payroll. These are totaled, 
and the total figure alone appears as a 
charge on page 103 of the general ledger. 
If this procedure is kept up month after 
month, then all that is necessary to find 
out how shop payroll is running is to turn 
to page 103 of the general ledger and read 
the monthly totals recorded there. Each 
page of the general ledger under this sys- 
tem becomes a running history of some 
one particular item, department, or activ- 
ity of the business. Page 71-B, for exam- 
ple, will tell automatically, any time you 
want to see it, whether foreign display 
advertising, month after month, tends to 
rise or fall, and exactly how much. Page 
104 will show how much rollers have been 
costing; page 105, total repair expense, 
and so on. One soon learns which items 
are the ones that need to be watched. 

But the usual way, and the best way 
too, is not to depend on constant refer- 
ence to the general ledger for these facts, 
but to have them recorded in monthly 
profit-and-loss statements and balance 
sheets. (For further comments on these 
see “Remarks” in connection with the 
chart of accounts published here.) 

So much for the general system. But 
we have as yet said nothing about the 
particular feature of bookkeeping that 
means most work for the bookkeeper. It 
has to do with account 4, “Accounts Re- 
ceivable.”’ To keep this single account 
straight necessitates a separate ledger in 
which are separate pages for each individ- 
ual customet’s account. 

Keeping this one book is about all that 
bookkeeping means to many persons. 
Many plants take care of accounts receiv- 
able but omit most of the work that has 
already been described. The owners never 
know where they stand, or whether they 
are really making money, but happily 
they do not worry much about it. 

Keeping a ledger of accounts receiv- 
able in the newspaper or printing business 
is no different from what it is in any other 
business. It may appear complicated at 
times, but as a matter of fact it is much 
less so than is the keeping of an accounts- 
receivable ledger in a retail store. Assum- 
ing that subscriptions are handled on a 
cash basis, as they should be, then there 
are only two kinds of goods sold on ac- 
count—orders of printing and advertise- 
ments. If job tickets are kept and jobs 
are invoiced when delivered, as they should 
be, then a carbon copy of the invoice is 
sufficient for the bookkeeper to use in 
transferring the charge to the ledger sheet 
of the customer who purchased the job. 
Charges for advertising should be entered 
once a week, directly after the paper is 
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checked. A form used for this purpose by 
the weekly papers in the Home News 
Publishing Company’s chain is reproduced 
here. Following this weekly advertising 
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In most businesses such as printing and 
publishing, where service rather than mer- 
chandise is what is sold and inventories 
are comparatively small, this system of 
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Specimen page showing how the weekly advertising record is kept 


record, the bookkeeper once a week enters 
charges in the accounts-receivable ledger 
against all customers who have run adver- 
tising in that week’s issue. 


As collections are made daily they ap- 
pear in the cash journal. From the cash 
journal each collection is copied also in 
the accounts-receivable ledger as a credit 
to the proper customer’s account. That is 
all there is to it. The chances for error are 
numerous, to be sure, but if work is sys- 
tematically done and not allowed to pile 
up, and if advertising sheets and job tick- 
ets or duplicate invoices are kept so that 
they can be checked over if necessary, the 
task of making this accounts-receivable 
ledger balance each month with the single 
figure that appears on page 4 in the gen- 
eral ledger is hardly an insuperable one. 
Every well-managed business does it. The 
first month or two will be the hardest. 
After that, as routine is perfected, it will 
become easier and easier. 


Keeping a record of accounts payable is, 
let us hope, a less complicated matter. 
Some do this by keeping an accounts- 
payable ledger. But, except in big printing 
and publishing businesses, this is unneces- 
sary. When a bill or invoice is entered at 
the time that the books are closed for the 
month, simply mark it with the proper ex- 
pense-account number, which indicates 
that it has been entered and where, and 
keep it in an envelope along with all other 
bills until a check is written. Then trans- 
fer it to the paid-invoice file. 





handling accounts payable is entirely ade- 
quate as long as the gross business done 
does not exceed a quarter million or per- 
haps much more. It might be well to watch 
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a problem than is inventory control in a 
retail business. Sometimes a perpetual- 
inventory card-index system is advisable. 
In the country plants of the Home News 
Publishing Company, however, where the 
volume of printing is normally less than 
of advertising, and by nature is like the 
general run of printing in country shops, 
no such record is kept. Inventories are 
small. Experience has proved that it is 
quite satisfactory for bookkeeping pur- 
poses to assume that paper used is 20 per 
cent of the total volume of printing for 
the month. Thus, if printing done is 
$500.00, then $100.00 is charged to ac- 
count 173 (job stock and materials used) 
and credited to account 7 (job-stock in- 
ventory). This is unscientific, to be sure, 
but, combined with a little judgment, has 
been found to be more accurate than a 
system which attempted to keep an exact 
account of paper used on every job. Such 
errors as occur tend to be on the side of 
safety—that is, slightly more paper is 
charged off than is used, so that at the end 
of the year there is more paper on hand 
than on the books. 


The theory of the Home News Pub- 
lishing Company is that it is better for 
each plant in the chain to charge off 
$50.00 or $100.00 more paper than is used 
in a year, rather than to be continually 
fussing with detailed inventory records, 
only to find at the end of the year that a 
lot of broken reams and scraps appear on 
the books at par value when in reality they 
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This is a typical page from the weekly job-printing record 


your accountant on this point. If he has 
had experience mainly in retail account- 
ing he may be inclined to suggest a more 
elaborate accounts-payable system than is 
needed by your definite type of business. 

Similarly, control of paper inventory 
(accounts 6 and 7) is a matter that needs 
some attention, though it is much less of 





have depreciated materially. By a system 
not altogether according to Hoyle serious 
cumulative inaccuracies are thus avoided. 
Remarks 

Debits and credits, taken together at 
any time, usually at the end of a month or 
longer period, constitute the balance sheet, 
as of that date. They are always equal. 
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Revenues and expenses, taken together 
at the end of any month or longer period, 
constitute the profit-and-loss statement 
for that period. The difference between 
total revenue and total expense is profit 
or loss for the period, depending on which 
is greater. This profit-and-loss statement, 
or statement of operations, as it is some- 
times called, since it shows in detail what 
the business has actually been making or 
losing, is more important than is the bal- 
ance sheet, which merely tells in detail 
what the business is and does not concern 
itself with the matter of profits. 

To start off this system it is necessary 
to make a fair appraisal of assets and lia- 
bilities and set down the appraised figures 
in the general ledger. To estimate assets 
either too high or too low is of no advan- 
tage. To avoid an appearance of infla- 
tion, machinery and similar equipment 
should be put on the books at purchase 
figure less the total estimated accumu- 
lated depreciation to date. But deprecia- 
tion is properly figured on its original 
cost. This facilitates Federal income-tax 
auditing, inasmuch as the Government 
allows a continuous expense charge of 10 
per cent annual depreciation on original 
cost of printing machinery and 25 per cent 
on type and metal. 

While this particular chart of accounts 
is for a combination newspaper and job 
plant, it can be made to serve in a straight 
job plant merely by cutting out account 
numbers which apply solely to newspaper 
operations (71-73, 150-155, etc.) and add- 
ing a few others as needed. Thus an ex- 
pense account 174, “Trade Composition 
Bought,” would be required in various 
plants. Many printers would also want to 
separate revenue from job printing into 
its various classes, as: 70-A, Publications; 
70-B, Catalogs; 70-C, Forms; 70-D, Sta- 
tionery; 70-E, Miscellaneous. 

A record of assets and liabilities is of 
necessity more or less the same in any 
printing and publishing enterprise. But 
subdivisions of revenues and expenses 
may vary widely. There is nothing hard 
and fast about the particular subdivisions 
set down here. In fact, one advantage of 
this system is that it makes it easily pos- 
sible for any proprietor to separate both 
revenues and expenses in whatever way 
seems best for his particular business, and 
to change his system of doing it whenever 
experience shows that a change can be 
made to advantage. It is by this trial-and- 
error method that the Home News Pub- 
lishing Company developed the chart of 
accounts shown herewith. 

This completes a general description of 
a plain, every-day bookkeeping system for 
newspapers and printing plants. Ques- 
tions will no doubt arise in any plant 
where this system is to be put into use. 
But, as was pointed out at the beginning, 
they will be such as any reasonably com- 
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petent accountant can readily answer. In 
the long run it will be cheapest and best 
to get such a man to help start you going. 
If he does his work well, however, there 
will be little need for him after a few 
months, unless it be to come in just one 
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Says American Advertising 
Is Improving 


Sir Charles Higham, in the course of 
a recent address before the Publicity Club 
in London, stated that American adver- 








ASSETS 


Cash in Bank 

Petty Cash 

Cash on Hand 

Accounts Receivable 

Notes Receivable 

Newsprint Stock 

Job Stock 

Machinery 

Metal 

Type 

Composing-Room Furniture 

Tools and Miscellaneous Equip- 
ment 

Office Furniture and Equipment 

Good Will and Subscription List 

Deferred Interest and Taxes 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Reserve for Depreciation 
Reserve for Bad Debts 
Investment 
Accrued Interest on Investment 
Surplus 
REVENUES 
70. Job Printing 
71-A. Local Display Advertising 
71-B. Foreign Display Advertising 
71-C. Classified Advertising 
71-D. Special Advertising 
71-E. Legal Advertising 
72. Subscriptions 


SOR NDS Vb 


77. Discount Earned 
78. Rents Received 
79. Miscellaneous Revenue 








Chart of Account Numbers 
Ts chart is substantially as now used in each plant of the Home 


News Publishing Company’s chain after the five years’ experience 

during which time the system has been perfected and developed. 
Numbers given serve as page numbers in the general ledger. The purpose 
of skipping some numbers, as from asset No. 13 to asset No. 17, is to 
leave room for inclusion of new accounts should such be deemed advisable. 
This often happens, especially under “Revenues” and “Expenses.” 


73. Magazine and News Subscriptions 


EXPENSES 


100. Executive Salaries 
101. Office Salaries 
102. Shop Payroll 
103. Rent, Heat, Light, and Power 
104. Rollers 
105. Repairs 
106. Freight, Drayage, and Express 
107. Shop Supplies 
108. Postage, Telephone, and Tele- 
graph 
109. Insurance 
110. Taxes 
111. Miscellaneous Expense 
112. Office Supplies and Stationery 
113. Executive’s Traveling Expense 
114. Discounts Allowed 
115. Merchandise Bought for Resale 
116. Auditing Expense 
117. Legal Expense 
120. Magazine and News Subscriptions 
123. Interest Paid 
Interest Estimated on Investment 
Depreciation Estimate 
Bad-Debts Estimate 
Postage Expense on Circulation 
(News) 
Services, Cut and Features (News) 
Correspondents and Contributors 
(News) 
Agency Discounts (News) 
Press Work (News) 
Publication-Materials Cost (News) 
Job Expenses Advanced (Job) 
Job-Press Work (Job) 
Ink Used (Job) 
Job Stock and Materials Used 
(Job) 














day each month to close the books, take 
off statements, and handle similar work. 


Arrangements have been made by 
Tue INLAND PRinTeER to have J. 
Abegg, treasurer of the Home News 
Publishing Company, answer queries 
readers might desire to ask concern- 
ing the system described here. Ad- 
dress him in care of this magazine. 
Samples of the various loose-leaf 
sheets used in the system described 
here will be sent to you without 
cost if you wish them 


tising is achieving higher standards. “For 
the first time in ten years American adver- 
tising is comparable to English advertising 
from the writing point of view,” he con- 
tinued. “The jazz style of advertising has 
now almost entirely disappeared.” 


The speaker said that the most striking 
trend in American advertising was the 
growth of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium. In an American campaign the 
media used to be apportioned on the basis 
of 30 per cent for newspapers, 30 per cent 
for magazines, 30 per cent for street-cars, 
billboards, etc., and 10 per cent for direct 
mail. Now the tendency is to increase 
newspaper and direct-mail advertising. 
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National Editorial Association Enjoys Fine 


Meetings and Good Fun at Cheyenne 


oT so much in the way of news, 

perhaps, as in hard and con- 

structive effort featured the 

forty-fourth annual convention 

of the National Editorial Association at 

Cheyenne, July 20 to 24. Lemuel C. Hall, 

publisher of the Wareham (Mass.) Cou- 

rier, was chosen president for next year, 

with George B. Dolliver, of Battle Creek, 

Michigan, as vice-president. The board 

of directors of the association was in- 

creased from seven to nine, and four new 
members were added to the board. 

The board is now composed of the fol- 
lowing members: L. M. Nichols, Bristow, 
Oklahoma; J. F. Creamer, Orange, Cali- 
fornia; R. H. Alcorn, Rawlins, Wyoming; 
Paul Goddard, Washington, Illinois; E.L. 
Wheeler, Waitsburg, Washington; Jo- 
seph F. Biddle, Huntington, Pennsylva- 
nia; Kenneth F. Baldridge, Bloomfield, 
Iowa; R. H. Pritchard, Weston, West 
Virginia, and W. D. Allen, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. At a meeting of the 
board of directors which was convened 
immediately after their election on the 
last day of the convention, all the old off- 
cers of the association were reélected, as 
follows: executive secretary, H. C. Hotal- 
ing, St. Paul; treasurer, W. W. Aikens, 
Franklin, Indiana; Washington represen- 


$56,000 volume of advertising annually, and L. L. 





LEMUEL C. HALL 


President of the National Editorial 
Association for 1929-30 


tative, William L. Daley, and field direc- 
tor, Herman Roe, Northfield, Minnesota. 

A meeting of the board of directors and 
officers of the N. E. A. will be held in St. 
Paul the week of September 27, at which 
time the next place of meeting of the 








(Left) W. D. Allen, a new director, whose suburban paper, published within three miles of the state house at Boston, carries a 
Newton, Lander (Wyo.) State Journal, who handled the tour so pleasantly 


association will be decided upon. The sen- 
timent at Cheyenne during the convention 
seemed largely in favor of Milwaukee for 
the 1930 convention, with Atlanta strong 
after it, and Boston asking that it be held 
there in connection with Boston’s tercen- 
tennial celebration. Indianapolis spoke for 
the convention, but did not stage a very 
strenuous campaign to secure it. 

In spite of all the agitation in favor of 
changing the name of the National Edi- 
torial Association to something more in 
line with the purposes of modern newspa- 
per business associations, the sentiment in 
favor of the old name, which had endured 
for forty-four years, was too strong, and 
the convention did not make the change. 
It was proposed to change the name to 
“National Newspapers Association,” or to 
something that would not indicate that 
the organization is primarily an editorial 
assemblage, for in these modern times it 
is becoming decidedly more businesslike 
than formerly, with a strong trend toward 
the promotion of business and advertising 
in all its practical programs. 

Without hesitancy the members present 
voted to raise the N. E. A. annual dues 
from three to five dollars. The facts pre- 
sented indicated that the work and cost 
of gathering in so many memberships at 


and efficiently as to endear himself to everyone. (Center) His Excellency the governor of Wyoming, Frank C. Emerson, another 
“s00d scout,” who accompanied the editors throughout their stay in the state, and Erwin Funk, retiring president of the N. E. A. 
The ten-gallon hat, red-flannel shirt, and boots worn by Funk were gifts from the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce. (Right) 


George E. Hosmer and John H. Millar, head of five Illinois papers, who often contributes to the columns of The Inland Printer 
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(Left) A trio of successful Minnesota publishers: L. A. Rossman, Grand Rapids; E. K. Whiting, Owatonna and Rochester, and 
H. Z. Mitchell, Bemidji. (Center) Time off for entertainment and refreshment. (Right) Herman Roe, the 
N. E. A. field director, and another intimate portrait of Good Fairy L. L. Newton 


three dollars took much time and atten- 
tion of the main office each year which 
could be better applied to something else, 
and that with five-dollar membership dues 
few if any members of the association 
would object to keeping up their afhlia- 
tion. Sustaining memberships at twenty- 
five dollars each were continued as a part 
of the financing arrangement, with such 
payments taking the place of all conven- 
tion and other fees usually attaching. 

Perhaps the outstanding business ac- 
complishment of this convention was the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution pro- 
viding for the creation of a National Edi- 
torial Association departmental in the 
American Federation of Advertisers (for- 
merly known as the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World). 

C. A. Baumgart of Des Moines pre- 
sented this proposition. He reported the 


/ 


progress thus far made at the direction of 
the N. E. A. board of directors, who fa- 
vored the advanced step at their meeting 
in St. Paul last year. Mr. Baumgart was 
at that time made chairman of a commit- 
tee to ascertain ways and means for par- 
ticipation of the N. E. A. in the federation 
and to report on cost and necessary details 
in connection with the association’s mem- 
bership as a departmental. With him on 
the committee were Herman Roe, North- 
field, Minnesota, and President Erwin 


(Left) Two Newton, Kansas, publishers, 
J. L. Napier, Kansan, and Mack Cretcher, 
Journal. (Center) N. E. A. Secretary 
H. C. Hotaling and his efficient stenog- 
raphers, Mrs. Frances Bodin and Miss 
Ferol Tyler. (Right) Two more “big guns” 
in the N.E.A., G. L. Caswell, editor of 
The Inland Printer’s Newspaper Work 
department, and George B. Dolliver, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, newly-elected 
vice-president of the association 


Funk of Arkansas. This committee at- 
tended the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Advertisers commission at West 
Baden, Indiana, last fall, and in May of 
this year attended the annual gathering of 
the federation at Chicago, where the com- 
missioners voted the N. E. A. into mem- 
bership and decided upon a basis of fees 
which will include about two hundred per- 
manent individual memberships annually, 
but will permit the participation of thou- 
sands more if desirable. 

Following Mr. Baumgart’s report, the 
following resolution was passed without a 
dissenting vote: “Resolved, That the es- 
tablishment of a National Editorial Asso- 
ciation departmental is hereby endorsed. 
That the organization and maintenance 
thereof be left to the executive committee 
of the N. E. A. with instructions to have 
the departmental under operation for the 








As an N. E. A. official, Treasurer W. W. 

Aikens was presented with his big head- 

piece at Cheyenne, but Charles F. Renich 
had to tote his all the way from Illinois 


sessions of the American Federation of 
Advertisers’ convention in 1930.” 

It was the opinion of Mr. Baumgart 
and those who spoke in favor of the reso- 
lution that the N. E. A. could secure con- 
sideration for the country newspapers by 
national advertisers far more readily than 
could a few individual publications. 

The report of a committee on the inves- 
tigation of job-printing costs and prices 
was submitted by Paul Goddard of Wash- 
ington, Illinois, the committee chairman 
and a member of the executive commit- 


L. A. Valentine, former president of the 
Kansas Press Association, and Mrs. Val- 
entine enjoy one of the many great expe- 
riences of the trip, a view of Yellowstone 
Falls from the Artist Point platform 
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tee of the N. E. A. The report covered 
prices on letterheads, packet noteheads, 
billheads, statements, small business cards, 
envelopes, handbills, shipping tags, win- 
dow cards, and post cards. 

A hasty comparison of the prices set 
out as standard job prices in the commit- 
tee report revealed the fact that a cut of 
one-fourth to one-third in the hour-cost 





j * 
Col. L. C. Paddock, veteran editor 
of the Boulder (Colo.) Camera, 
whose inspirational address was gen- 
erally conceded as being the most 
interesting and entertaining 
feature of the program 











price was shown as compared with the 
hour-cost prices given in the most gener- 
ally used standard printing catalog. On 
reconsideration of the committee’s report 
the latter was tabled as being unsatisfac- 
tory to the members present. However, 
the committee report will appear in the 
minutes of the convention. 


The rejection of the committee’s report 
was not a move directed against the com- 
mittee so much as it was an effort to fore- 
stall any damage that might be done on 
the theory that so great a body as the 
N. E. A. had adopted affirmatively the 
figures submitted. Cutting off one-fourth 
to one-third of the hour-cost ascertained 
to be correct by years of scientific study 
might, it was believed, lead to tremendous 
losses in the commercial-printing business. 
The belief was expressed by those oppos- 
ing the committee report that it would be 
an injustice to those now having their 
printing business established on the higher 
plane to even encourage such figures on 
a very limited class of printing, for the 
reason that they might affect the entire 
range of commercial-printing prices. 

It was the general expression of those 
present at the N. E. A. convention that 
this year’s program contained many out- 
standing, well-varied, and worthwhile fea- 
tures. The meeting place was ideal. The 
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Outstanding editorial achievements have 
been made by the three women pictured 
(standing) above. They are Mrs. Mary 
H. Isham, of the Blade at Brighton, past 
president of the Colorado Press Associa- 
tion; Miss Emily Woodward of the Vi- 
enna (Ga.) News, head for two terms of 
the press association of her state, and 
Mrs. W. W. Henderson, editor of 
the LaPlata (Mo.) Home Press 


Masonic Consistory Temple was turned 
over to the association for meetings in the 
cool and spacious auditorium, with plenty 
of committee and registration rooms. Good 
song leaders appeared, and some fine wel- 
coming addresses were enjoyed and well 
responded to by members. The reports of 
the officers were capable and informative, 
the treasurer’s report showing the treasury 


Another favorite pastime was exploring 
the geyser “Old Faithful” during her idle 
moments. The inquisitive editor in this 
particular instance is A. G. Erickson, of 
the Springfield (Minn.) Advance-Press 
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in good shape but meeting considerable 
expense as the association work grows. 
Field Director Herman Roe presented a 
comprehensive report of the field activi- 
ties, including a forward-looking program. 

Saturday evening was held a brilliant 
ball—properly so described because of the 
dainty costumes worn plus the shining 
character of those participating. Sunday 
several delegates of outstanding ability 
occupied various pulpits in the churches 
of the city of Cheyenne, and from reports 
heard each one made a splendid impres- 
sion on the churchgoers. Those speaking 
at churches on Sunday were: Prof. John 
Casey of the University of Oklahoma; 
Edward Albright, the Gallatin (Tenn.) 
News; George B. Dolliver, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Moon-Journal; W. W. Loomis, 
LaGrange, Illinois, publisher of several 
suburban papers, and Herman Roe, pub- 
lisher of the Northfield (Minn.) News. 

A history of the N. E. A. to date will 


be issued as a result of the discussion of . 


that matter by Prof. John Casey, who was 
appointed to prepare and publish this im- 
portant historical work. 

Edwin A. Bemis, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Press Field 
Managers, presented a graphic outline of 
the activities of a field manager, with spe- 
cific references to the work done by a 
number of individual managers. 

W. W. Loomis, of LaGrange, Illinois, 
whose skilled labors in the compilation of 
newspaper laws have been truly outstand- 
ing, presented a paper on newspaper pub- 
lication laws that stands out stark and 
clear among the best things of this con- 
vention. With reference to legal printing 


Lest you cannot recognize him in the ap- 
parel and paraphernalia borrowed for 
the occasion from the sheriff at Casper, 
this big fellow is J. Lincoln Gibson, of 
Evanston, Illinois, a Chicago suburb 
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The Cheyenne Consistory Temple, pictured above, was declared by N. E. A. veterans 
to be the most pleasant hall in which the association has ever held its meetings 


he said that it “thas caused more hard feel- 
ing among newspaper men than anything 
else connected with the business.” He then 
proceeded in vigorous and entertaining 
fashion to point out the laws as they ap- 
pear in different states, citing the legal 
rate for publications in many states and 
also the tendency to rate-cutting and the 
falsifying of lists, etc., to secure legal pub- 
lishing at whatever cost. 

Mr. Loomis’ address was so well re- 
ceived and valuable that Secretary Hotal- 
ing of the N. E. A. agreed to a sugges- 
tion that the address should be printed in 
proofs or pamphlets for circulation where 
field managers or others desire to use it. 

Advertising and proofs of circulation 
were treated in an address by Paul Blake- 
more of the Coolidge Advertising Com- 
pany, of Des Moines. Mr. Blakemore was 
representing the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies in presenting this 
matter, and he covered it from an agency 
standpoint most handsomely. He com- 
mended the local and country newspapers 
for their progress in accommodating them- 
selves to the new demands of advertisers, 
and hoped that the time would come when 
every newspaper handling national adver- 
tising would have an audit similar to that 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Ralph L. McKee, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
auditor for the Nebraska Press Associa- 
tion, explained the association’s plan of 
audit and the progress it is making, which 
he stated was entirely satisfactory so far 
as it went. He advocated a more general 
and frequent audit of country-newspaper 
circulations to satisfy and convince adver- 
tisers that what these papers are selling is 
really readers and service. 

Newspaper mergers and chains were 
given a good analysis by John H. Millar, 


. 


president of the Home News Publishing 
Company, Chicago, which owns several 
country newspapers. “Unless the chain- 
newspaper idea results in better newspa- 
pers for the towns where they operate 
there is no excuse for chain newspapers,” 
said the speaker. He believes that the 
chain-newspaper organization affords best 
opportunity to use men’s talents and ad- 
vance the young men capable of doing the 
best type of newspaper work. 

Tuesday’s program may be said to have 
been “Journalism Day,” for the papers 
read, presented by a Colorado School of 
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page from the menu 


This interesting title 
of the dinner tendered the touring editors 
at Casper, featured by sections from 
pages of local publications, was conceived 
and produced by S. E. Boyer & Com- 
pany, a Casper commercial printing firm 
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Stage Close Race for Honors in 1929 Front-Page Contest of National Editorial Association 
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Journalism professor and a student, Prof. 
Ralph L. Crossman and Student J. Fred 
Denton, confined themselves to that sub- 
ject. Awarding of the trophies in the six 
newspaper contests was deferred until 
Tuesday night, after which the revision 
of the constitution, on the report of the 
committee on revision, was taken up piece 
by piece. The result of such revision was 
not drastic, but wholesomely progressive. 

On Wednesday afternoon J. L. Frazier, 
the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, pre- 
sented a practical discussion on “Newspa- 
per Typography That Pleases the Reader 
and Saves Money for the Publisher.” He 
was followed by William L. Daley, the 
N. E. A. Washington representative, who 
described what is being done to prevent 
fraudulent newspaper advertising. 

There is nothing as big as or just like 
“Frontier Days” in Cheyenne. It was the 
“daddy of them all,” as the citizens put 
it. Their annual rodeo is a real three-ring- 
circus affair, with more bad broncos and 
wild and woolly cowboys than can be im- 
agined. The editorial association was the 
special guest of the management Tuesday 
afternoon, and got all the thrills—and 
President Funk got a new pair of cowboy 
boots (real tight ones) to go with his big 
ten-gallon hat and the bright red shirt 
which were appropriate symbols of his 
office of big chief. A merciful manage- 
ment refrained from putting President 
Funk on a real bronc, although he looked 
the part and might have qualified as a 
buster without difficulty. 

Wednesday forenoon, given to grand- 
standing and a review of the “Frontier 
Days” pageant, was followed by a much- 
advertised “chuckwagon dinner” at the 
rodeo grounds. Publisher F. G. Bonfils of 
the Denver Post annually sponsors this 
chuckwagon feast, bringing with him some 
three hundred Denverites and providing 
provender for all the rest of the crowd. 


President Funk Congratulated 


On every hand compliments were paid 
to President Erwin Funk of Rogers, Ar- 
kansas, for his year of intense and faith- 
ful work for the success of the National 
Editorial Association, as well as his sin- 
cere and earnest efforts to make the an- 
nual convention a great success. President 
Funk has ideas and the tact and courage 
to put them forward, accepting judgments 
that are good and rejecting that which ap- 
pears to be untimely or unsatisfactory. He 
has pressed many problems to the fore 
during his year as president, and the long- 
est step forward has been taken with his 
encouragement—that of the N. E. A’s 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Advertisers. He has also called upon 
his board of directors to work, and he has 
traveled and worked hard for weeks and 
months to aid the association. 
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Newspaper Trophies Awarded 

Herman Roe, the field director for the 
N. E. A., was designated by President 
Funk to preside at the evening session 
during the presentation of the trophies to 
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chusetts, H. B. Hough, fourth. Trophy offered 
by Editor and Publisher, New York City. 
Best Weekly Newspaper—The Owatonna 
(Minn.) Journal-Chronicle, E. K. Whiting, 
editor, first; Wayne (Neb.) Herald, E. W. 
Huse, second; Aledo (Ill.) Times-Record, D. 
N. and H. J. Blazer, third; Berea (Ohio) 
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At the recent convention of the National Editorial Association the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Press was awarded first place in the editorial-page contest, the prize being a loving cup 
supplied by The Inland Printer. The paper’s characteristic make-up is illustrated above 


winning newspapers in the six contests. 
Mr. Roe explained that the entries had 
been much more numerous than usual this 
year, and that the several committees on 
awards had had a real job on their hands 
in examining all the papers and passing 
judgment. In all cases the judges passed 
upon the papers separately and indepen- 
dently, by using a system of points and 
percentages for marking. Thus some of 
the awards were made on very close mar- 
gins indeed, while in two cases the same 
publisher won two of the awards. 

The contest results were as follows: 

Greatest Community Service—The Florence 
(Ala.) Herald, Marcy B. Darnall, editor, first; . 
Oconto County (Wis.) Reporter, W. M. Com- 
stock, second; Marshall (Minn.) News-Mes- 
senger, R. D. Baldwin, third; Vineyard Ga- 
zette, Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Massa- 


News, James E. Grube, and Quakertown (Pa.) 
Free Press, C. M. Meredith, fourth. Trophy 
offered by President Erwin Funk. 

Best Editorial Page—Greenwich (Conn.) 
Press, H. W. Palmer, editor, first; Minneota 
(Minn.) Mascot, Bjornson Bros., second; Win- 
throp (Mass.) Review, J. W. Fielding, third; 
Duluth (Minn.) Advertiser, G. M. Jensen, 
fourth. Trophy given by THe INLAND PRINTER. 

Best Front Page—Owatonna (Minn.) Jour- 
nal-Chronicle, E. K. Whiting, editor, first; Col- 
orado Springs (Colo.) Farm News, John N. 
Green, second; Beverly Hills (Calif.) Citizen, 
Ben H. Read, third; Ladysmith (Wis.) News, 
Mark D. Bell, fourth. Trophy offered by The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago. 

Newspaper Production Contest—Colorado 
Springs (Colo.) Farm News, John N. Green, 
editor, first; Brookings (S. D.) Register, Paul 
Dutcher, second; Owatonna (Minn.) Journal- 
Chronicle, E. K. Whiting, third; Greenwich 
(Conn.) Press, H. W. Palmer, fourth. Offered 
by National Printer-Journalist, Milwaukee. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION 


By E. M. KEATING 





Experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the widest dissemination 


of knowledge concerning the best methods. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage 











To Increase Slug’s Sharpness 
of Face 


An operator submits several slugs, to- 
gether with an inquiry regarding the pos- 
sible causes which lead to imperfections on 
the face of the slugs. 

A careful examination of the face of 
each slug shows but few imperfections. 
These slight defects may possibly be cor- 
rected by the application of a new plunger. 
Of course this will only be necessary if 
you have the old-style plunger. We notice 
that the slugs reveal several conditions to 
which you did not refer in your letter. The 
jets do not align correctly with the con- 
stant side of the mold, and the smooth 
trim on the foot of the slug is an indica- 
tion of imperfect lockup. The part marked 
**X” on the diagram which we are sending 
you shows normal position of the jets in 
relation to the constant side of the mold. 
The part marked “XX” shows that the 
pot is a trifle too low, as a full circle (jet) 
is not shown. The part marked “XXX” 
shows where the slug trimmed smooth, the 
jets not being visible. This latter trouble 
may be due to different causes, such as 
imperfect lockup from a cold mouthpiece, 
or the mold cap being deflected back a 
trifle owing to a bent mold-cap guide, or 
the wrong adjustment of the pot leg. We 
suggest that you examine into such causes 
as apply to your slugs. To improve the 
sharpness on the face of the slug, you may 
find that the application of the pot-lever 
latch (BB-210) in conjunction with the 
latch cam (C-212) will give greater force 
to the metal when driven into the mold by 
the plunger. The effect is to expel all of 


the air and give increased sharpness to the. 


face of the slug, as you desire. 





Cleaning a Mold Having a 
Foul Surface 

An operator submits a slug having a fin 
projecting from both ends. He asks for 
remedy, and also for cause of matrix fall- 
ing from line as it is moving toward the 
first elevator jaws. 

We suggest that you remove the mold 
from the disk, take it apart, and while the 
liners and the parts are exposed to view 
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look closely for bruises on the right-hand 
liner, which would cause metal to cling in 
the corner between the mold body and the 
liner. Take a piece of sharp brass rule and 
scrape the surface of the mold body, re- 
moving all adhering particles of metal. 
Repeat the same operation on the mold 
cap and the liners, if the latter have ad- 
hering metal. Polish the mold cap and 
body with dry or liquid silver polish, using 
an unworn reglet. Remove all of the pol- 
ishing compound and rub the polished 
surfaces with dry graphite. When all oper- 
ations are completed, you may assemble 
the mold and cast slugs, observing the ac- 
tion of the slug passing forward through 
the knives. This can be seen from the 
front. Set the space between the long and 
the short fingers of the delivery slide to 
correspond to the length of line and send 
through lines repeatedly while examining 
action, to see if the cause of the matrix 
falling off can be found. Usually it is due 
to having too much space between the two 
fingers of the delivery slide. Have dis- 
tance correspond to length of line. 





What Not to Do 


Recently we have had two letters asking 
that we state what should not be done by 
operators who handle their own machines. 
The following are a few of the common 
operations not fully understood: 

Do not close the vise unless the mold 
slide lever handle is raised. To forget this 
invites expensive trouble, with your ma- 
chine tied up for repairs. 

Do not neglect the proper care of the 
back and front mold wipers. Taking this 
precaution will save the back knife from 
wear by rubbing on the metal particles 
attached to the mold, and will prevent 
the accumulation of metal on the front 
of the mold, which damages matrices. 

Test your vise automatic occasionally. 
Place a thin space on the vise head just 
where the back screw of the first elevator 
strikes on descending. If the cams stop by 
this test it indicates that the adjustment 
is correct and not to be changed. 

Examine the pump stop spring and see 
that it is sufficiently in action to keep the 
lever under the block on the pump lever. 








Test the pump stop by pressing the right 
vise jaw fully to the right and examine the 
clearance of lever referred to. 

When you find a matrix slightly bent 
do not save it until you have leisure time 
to fix it. Straighten it at once, or bend 
the lug at an angle which will prevent fur- 
ther use, otherwise it will continue to cause 
you trouble as before. 

Rub your spacebands on a smooth 
board which should be well covered with 
dry graphite. Do not give the spacebands 
a rotary motion, as this tends toward 
rounding the edge of the slide and wedge, 
producing a condition which should not 
be present. Spacebands properly cleaned 
daily will not accumulate metal on slide. 

Do not use graphite carelessly, as oil is 
often used. It is so light that it fills the 
air around the machine. Note how it flies 
about when assembling the lines immedi- 
ately after graphiting of spacebands. 

The dust brushed from a plunger is 
very poisonous if inhaled. Naturally the 
dry cleaning of a plunger in the work- 
room should not be permitted. Insist on 
it being done outdoors, and not on the 
floor near the machine. 

In some shops the plunger is taken from 
the well, shaken, or tapped against some 
object to remove the loose metal, and then 
dipped into a bucket of water. The heated 
plunger is well cleaned by this method 
and it is a perfectly safe way to avoid 
inhaling this poisonous dust. The wet 
plunger is placed on top of the pot and 
will be dry when inserted into the well. 
Naturally the damp plunger must not be 
put into the metal pot. 

Cleaning plunger in a plunger cleaner 
is a safe method, as it is mechanically en- 
closed and the wires of the cleaning brush 
are kept well oiled. All of the loose metal 
and the poisonous dust falls into a box. 

Lead poisoning in the machine room is 
of rare occurrence. The electrically heated 
metal pot has removed this terror from 
printerdom. The only menace is carelessly 
cleaning plungers without rendering inert 
the poisonous dust by using water or oil. 

Do not drive or allow the distributor 
shifter to slam into the distributor box, as 
this is considered strong-arm work and 
the sign of the beginner. A turned matrix 
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or a wrong-font matrix may be blocked 
by the font distinguisher. Exerting force 
here causes the bottom of thin matrices 
to be bent and the breaking of the font 
distinguisher. Some machinists cut the 
thin spaces so that they go in backward 
as well as normally. Hand spacing with 
the left hand eliminates this trouble. 

Do not close the channel entrance with 
a slam. Open it quickly and close it slowly. 
Note how many damaged places show on 
the top and bottom channel plate at the 
rear of the magazine. These bruises are 
caused by the strong-arm operator who 
slams the channel entrance without hav- 
ing the guides cleared of matrices. 

When your proof shows transpositions, 
do not blame this trouble on the machine. 
If there are numerous such errors tabulate 
them and then, when you have the time, 
search in a systematic way for the cause. 
Suppose for example that in each proof 
a small “‘o” was transposed, in other words, 
came too slowly. It should be tested for 
by removing the cam and oiling the jour- 
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nal pin, roughing roll with coarse sand- 
paper, sharpening the milled edge of the 
cam, oiling bearing of keyboard rolls, hav- 
ing belts pulling properly, and seeing that 
the friction spring of the keyboard roll 
pulling has sufficient tension. Examine the 
assembler driving belt, which should not 
become loose enough to give a jerky mo- 
tion to the rotating assembler parts. 

Keep the metal to proper height in the 
metal pot. Hand-fed pots are becoming 
rare. The automatic pot feed saves money 
by insuring uniformity in product and 
saving of operator’s time, especially where 
he has to handle loose slugs by hand. 

Too many operators have the idea that 
certain kinds of distributor troubles re- 
quire them to raise the back distributor 
screw. Avoid the lifting of the back screw, 
as it only adds to your trouble. 

If by chance you have a stuck slug or a 
tight slug, do not go to the back of the 
machine, take hold of the ejector lever, 
and try to pound it out. If you think that 
is the only way to remove a slug, your 

















Hell-Box Harry Says— 


chinery, foot power applied to the 
proper part of an apprentice has been 
known to accomplish marvelous results. 


a heavy impression any lighter. 


printer—his favorite expression was 


“Odds bodkins.” 


lets are both apt to be ruined by work- 
ing on too close a margin. 


he gets out of sorts. 


playing golf near a lake, but not in the 
printing industry. 


bond salesman? 


erature can’t be done with a round-hole 
machine. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


With due respect to automatic ma- 


Electricity in the paper won’t make 


Shakespeare must have worked as a 


It’s up to a pressman to give a feeder 
a run for his money. 


Stock speculators and fancy book- 


A compositor gets out of sorts when 


A floater may be of some use when 


Would you call a paper merchant a 


Putting the punch in advertising lit- 


The butcher makes a profit 
By cutting meat in slices; 
The printer has a loss each time 
He tries to cut his prices. 
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training hasn’t been completed. Try this 
method: When the cams stop and you 
know that you have a stuck slug, push 
back the starting and stopping lever, take 
hold of cam No. 1 and back the cams a 
trifle, pull back on the ejector lever full 
distance, back cams again until the mold 
disk retreats a trifle, open the right-hand 
knife by pressing down and back on the 
knife lever, then draw out on the starting 
and stopping lever. This plan usually 
causes the slug to be ejected. If by chance 
it does not, then repeat the foregoing and, 
when the disk withdraws from the locking 
stud blocks, loosen the two screws in mold 
disk rims—the middle one and the one 
over the right-hand liner—then turn disk 
over to ejecting position and draw lever. 
This will surely cause slug to be ejected. 
Then tighten screws in disk without open- 
ing the vise. When one learns this method 
by a little practice he will not be found 
going around to the clutch arm and forc- 
ing the cams to expel the slug, nor will 
he use the blacksmith method of pound- 
ing the slug out by using the ejector lever. 


When cleaning a mold which has be- 
come foul by accumulations on inside of 
the surface of cap and body, the oxid 
forms like and appears like rust except as 
to its color, which is a dark gray instead 
of the usual reddish-brown color. Remove 
the mold from the mold disk, separate the 
cap from the body, and take out both lin- 
ers. With a piece of sharp brass rule 
scrape as much of the oxid as can be re- 
moved from the cap and body of mold. 
Then take a wood reglet, apply to mold 
body some liquid silver polish, and rub 
with the reglet. Hold the reglet flat on 
the mold body at right angle to its length. 
When properly polished the mold body 
will be smooth and bright, free from all 
black or discolorations. It may be neces- 
sary to use the sharp brass rule several 
times. Repeat operations on the mold cap 
and in the grooves of the mold cap apply 
some dry graphite to both polished sur- 
faces, assemble mold, leaving out the lin- 
ers, and scrape the back of the mold so 
as to remove all adhering particles of 
metal, which the mold wiper is supposed 
to prevent from forming on the back of 
mold. If the upper side of either liner 
exhibits screwdriver scratches in or around 
the notch, these may be removed by lay- 
ing the liner on a true-surfaced oilstone 
and giving it a few rubs to take off the 
raised spots. These spots increase the space 
between the cap and body of the slug and 
cause the slug to be oversized when cast, 
and make it harder to eject a slug. Do 
not scrape the back of the mold cap or 
body when they are separated, as the cor- 
hers of the parts will have rounded edges 
as a result. The silver polish is usually 
of a light pinkish color and is a very weak 
abrasive, having low cutting power. 
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When you are setting the left-hand 
trimming knife use a thirty-em slug with 
a full-cap line. If the slug trims the head 
at top and bottom ends of the slug and 
takes off just enough to insure proper 
contact with the next slug, but leaves a 
very trifling amount on at the center of 
the slug near the face, it is a usual indica- 
tion that the knife is warped. The right 
and left knife must then be sent to the 
agency for grinding. 

Matrices that fall into the assembling 
elevator generally have their lower lugs 
lightly spread by impact. The matrix ear 


file is the proper means of restoring the 
matrix to good working condition again 
by removing the bars. 

When you are using gasoline as a fuel 
to heat the metal you should have a ther- 
mometer. It will come into use when you 
are melting your metal in preparation for 
casting pigs. In testing the metal in the 
pot, aim to carry not over 550 degrees. 

Sometimes a squirt will occur in the 
jaws of the first elevator. Metal lodges 
between the duplex rail and the adjusting 
bar in the front jaw. After the metal is 
driven out with a slug or piece of brass the 
duplex rail will not work freely. By giving 
the rail a few squirts of gasoline, which 
penetrates the seams, it usually gives re- 
lief. Sometimes a bit of graphite helps. 
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Eric Gill, Famous Sculptor, Designs 
Type and Exhibition Stand 


By CHARLES H. LEA 


interest centered around the stand 
of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, 
Limited. The manager is under the im- 
pression that this stand is the first one ever 
designed specially by a famous artist, and 
he was naturally very proud of it. 


URING a printing exhibition held 
iB. recently in England considerable 


which is rapidly gaining popularity among 
printers, was discovered by Stanley Mor- 
ison in the form of a painted fascia for 
the bookshop of Douglas Cleverdon of 
Bristol, and was drawn for type from this 
inspiration by Mr. Gill. 

Despite his international reputation as 
a sculptor Eric Gill displays a keen tech- 
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Distinctive exhibition stand designed by Eric Gill for Lanston Monotype Corporation, Limited 





The stand was designed by Eric Gill, 
world-famous sculptor of “The Stations 
of the Cross” in the Westminster Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, London. Mr. Gill en- 
deavored to create an architectural unit 
of the greatest possible simplicity, giving 
all the emphasis to the idea of fine letter 
formation. To this end the four main 
offices were constructed in plain block 
forms, and decorated only by enormous 
painted letter “M”s in harmonious tones 
of orange and blue, with a continuous 
band of lettering in black extending all 
the way around the complete stand. 

The letters chosen for his purpose were 
based on the now famous Gill Sans design 
created by Mr. Gill for the Lanston Mon- 
otype Corporation. The Gill Sans design, 
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nical interest in any form of work which 
comes under his hands. In this case he, 
with his associate, Mr. Tegetmeier, actu- 
ally did the painting of the letters. 

Mr. Gill himself was persuaded to talk 
freely about the stand. He stated that the 
idea was to have something effective in 
display and at the same time free from un- 
necessary trimmings. The form was kept 
as plain as possible, and color provided 
the forcefulness. 

The stand was not supposed to be Mr. 
Gill’s special style—it grew out of the 
exigencies of the moment. The type itself 
was largely to be credited to the design 
of letters used for the London Under- 
ground Railways, but Mr. Gill improved 
on this in a number of details. 
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The Merits of Flexible Paragraphing 








Methods of Paragraphing 


Flush Paragraphing: 



































Indented Paragraphing: 
































Hanging-Indention Paragraphing: 



































Run-in Paragraphing: 
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Flexible Paragraphing: 


















































By DAVID REISZ 


There are points of weakness in what this writer proposes, as in the traditional 
practice the adoption of his idea would upset. The article is published without 
prejudice one way or the other because it represents original thought and the 
novel paragraphing advocated should on certain occasions at least be somewhat 
useful in giving variety to advertising typography—Tue Eprror 


OME orators are in the habit of walk- 
ing back and forth while address- 
ing an audience. Some carry this 
so far as to return to their first 

position when they begin to treat of a new 
point. This is a mannerism closely akin to 
our conventional method of paragraphing. 

If we do not approve of this mannerism 
in oratory, why should we go back to an 
original starting point in paragraphing? 
Whether we begin a paragraph flush, like 
this one, or indented one or more ems, we 
produce lopsided paragraphs most of the 
time. That is because the last lines of para- 
graphs are usually less than full measure, 
or less than the equivalent of the first in- 
dented line of the paragraph. 
Hanging-indention paragraphing, like this 

one, is lopsided by intent, while other 

old-style methods of paragraphing are 
lopsided by accident. 

A new method of par- 
agraphing is to start each paragraph in the 
middle of the line, like this one, but this 
paragraphing also leaves most of the para- 
graphs unbalanced. 

Artistic printers object to “channels,” 
“rivers,” or “alleys,” to dashes, and to em 
quads or extra spacing after periods. But 
they do not seem to object to the unsightly 
gaps of the last lines of paragraphs. It is 
true that attempts have been made by 
some to fill in the gaps with ornaments, 
but this only calls attention to the orna- 
ments and away from the copy, as is done 
in this particular instance. * * * * * * * 

Yet channels, dashes, and em quads are 
not as conspicuous as the long, unsightly 
gaps of the last lines of some paragraphs. 
Still, as far as I know, no one ever at- 
tempted to do away with those gaps. They 
have either been considered a necessary 
evil, or something that was entirely outside 
the scope of the printer. 

Unsightly gaps in lopsided paragraphs 
are not a necessary evil. There is a way of 
doing away with them and of improving 
readability at the same time. There is a 
way in what might be called “flexible para- 
graphing,” which not only facilitates read- 
ing but which also makes the work of the 
printer appreciably easier. 

Hand and machine compositors find 
that it is easier to set flexible paragraphing 


than the lopsided kind. 


Opinions differ widely as to how to di- 
vide into paragraphs. Read the speeches 
recorded by reporters or stenographers, 
and you will find a great difference as to 
the number of paragraphs and the places 
where they are separated. 

It is interesting to watch the helpless 
appearance of the author, as well as of the 
printer, when the first part of a paragraph 
has to be cut off. The only treatment they 
know of is the resetting or running over 
the balance of the paragraph. 

There is too great rigidity in old-style 
paragraphing. Greater freedom in para- 
graphing should be introduced. 

Paragraphing is not a perfect art; and 
if it were an easy matter, authors would 
often rearrange their paragraphs after 
they appear in type. If you wish to divide 
or combine old-style paragraphs, the lines 
either have to be reset or the type has to 
be shifted about, “to run over,” as print- 
ers usually designate it. 

There is a decided flexibility to “flexible 
paragraphing.” It permits the separating 
or combining, the extension or compres- 
sion of paragraphs, just as occasion de- 
mands, and eliminates resetting or running 
over. Practically any sentence can be sep- 
arated from an old paragraph or combined 
with a new one—new paragraphs can be 
started or old ones discontinued as para- 
graphs without the need of resetting or 
running over. 

Flexible paragraphs are all 
matched paragraphs. They start where the 
preceding paragraphs end, and they end 
where the paragraphs that follow begin, 
as is illustrated here. It matches both the 
paragraph which precedes it and also the 
one that follows. 

The flexible paragraphing 
permits the breaking-up of long and in- 
volved paragraphs without the need of re- 
setting or runovers, and without leaving 
unsightly gaps. Or, if crowded for space, 
paragraphs can be run in without reset- 
ting or running over. To run in is espe- 
cially easy if the flexible paragraphs are 
set on slug-casting machines, when all one 
has to do is to cut the slugs justified where 


. they match. 


In flexible paragraphing there 
is uniformly even spacing between para- 
graphs, so that the page appears balanced, 
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and not as lopsided as is the case with the 
old methods of paragraphing. 

Indentions 
originated to mark paragraphs without the 
necessity of putting additional space be- 
tween paragraphs. The flush paragraphs 
that are in vogue at present must, of 
course, have leads or slugs between para- 
graphs to indicate that they are para- 
graphs. This makes it necessary for the 
makeup man to read his copy, and it in- 
creases the cost of the job. 

For advertising 
purposes it is imperfect paragraphing that 
makes you feel at the end of a paragraph 
that you have read enough, and that you 
need not read further. The reader should 
rather be made to wish to read on. Para- 
graphing can be helpful in this important 
respect. 

It is easier to read flexible para- 
graphs by “stepping down” a space than 
it is to read lopsided paragraphs that end, 
let us say, in the middle of a line, and then 
to have to jump back to the beginning of 
the next line, of the next paragraph. This 
is an additional jump that can be easily 
avoided. With old-style paragraphing one 
of the difficulties of figuring out exactly 
how much space a given typewritten copy 
will take is that it cannot be foreseen with 
exactness how the last lines of paragraphs 
will end in type. A nearly full-length type- 
written line may end only as a short, single 
word when set in type, or conversely. 

Flex- 
ible paragraphing, if typewritten in flexi- 
ble style to begin with, can be figured out 
exactly for typesetting purposes. Flexible 
paragraphing makes the figuring of copy 
and type almost an exact science, and not 
the guesswork that it is in lopsided para- 
graphing. 

But there are some difficulties 
in flexible paragraphing. Should an author 
revise his copy after it has been set up in 
type, or should the typesetter by mistake 
omit some words or put in extra ones, this 
may at times affect the ending of a para- 
graph, so that it may not match the be- 
ginning of the next one. 

However, an oc- 
casional unmatched paragraph may be of 
distinct advantage when it indicates a 
greater break or pause than the ordinary 
paragraph does. 

A way of connecting un- 
matched paragraphs is by the introduction 
of subheads at the unmatched paragraph 
places. It is best to enter subheads at the 
final proofreading only. Newspaper edi- 
tors greatly differ regarding the use of 
subheads, as is seen by reading the pub- 
lished messages and speeches of our presi- 
dents. 

A way of matching unmatched par- 
agraphs is in the manner experienced ad- 
vertisers do who find it easy to rewrite 
copy to increase or decrease the number 
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of words as occasion demands. For revi- 
sion purposes authors could also edit in 
this manner. If authors were more care- 
ful, they would save charges for authors’ 
alterations. 

The question still remains as 
to how much space to put between flexible 
paragraphs. If each ending paragraph is 
quadded to the end of the line, and each 
beginning paragraph is also quadded to 
match, no extra leads or slugs are required. 
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But this may at times seem too much. In 
that case the paragraphs may be brought 
a little closer. If crowded for space, it is 
best to run in the combinable paragraphs. 
Flexible paragraphing may not look very 
flexible to the uninitiated. But, as has been 
shown here, it is highly flexible in its pos- 
sibilities. Flexible paragraphing is easier 
than the others. It is easier to set and easier 
to read than to describe or read about, and 
truly has many points in its favor. 





Fighty-one Years Old, 


This Wood Engraver 


Still Continues at His Vocation 


HILE St. Louis may rank high in 
\ X / seeking the record for long-lived 
printers—as the ninety-year-old 


printer shown in the April issue would 
seem to prove—that city is no slouch in 
producing active wood engravers of un- 
usual longevity. And the evidence in this 
instance is Paul Wittenberg, who, accord- 
ing to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is 
still making wood engravings despite the 
eighty-one years that measure the present 
span of his existence. 

When Paul Wittenberg was thirteen, 
as Walter J. Monaghan tells the story, the 
Wittenberg family emigrated to America 


and he remained at Little Rock until peace 
was declared, when he took up residence 
in St. Louis. Here, in 1870, was formed 
the partnership of Wittenberg & Sorber, 
and the two ambitious artist-engravers 
built up a flourishing business which called 
for a constantly enlarged staff of artists 
and engravers. The halftone had not ap- 
peared, and catalogs, magazines, and all 
other printed matter had to use the wood 
cuts if illustrations were desired. Thus the 
firm served a widespread need and con- 
tinued to earn profits for fifteen years. 
Then Sorber was injured in an accident, 
which finally brought about his death. 





Paul Wittenberg at his bench 


from its home in Germany, and settled in 
Rochester. Paul displayed some talent for 
drawing and much curiosity as regards en- 
graving. The elder Wittenberg made no 
effort to encourage the lad’s bent, but a 
friend who operated an engraving plant 
finally secured the father’s permission to 
take on the boy as an apprentice. 

Paul Wittenberg was too young to serve 
in the Civil War, but an older brother sta- 
tioned at Little Rock, Arkansas, persuaded 
him to go there and practice his vocation, 





However, Paul Wittenberg continued 
to operate the business for many years; in 
fact he retained it until about three years 
ago. Now he remains at home, but his 
table and tools are before him, and he 
continues at the work he has loved so 
faithfully. He receives a few orders—just 
enough to keep him busy and happy. Even 
without orders on hand he could be con- 
tent, for the wood engraver can produce 
cuts even though no payment be made; 
the joy for him lies in the creation. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also su ggestions and experiences of en gravers 
and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 


mn 





Our New Bank-Notes 


The new bank-notes issued by our Gov- 
ernment bring to mind the invention of 
Jacob Perkins, 110 years ago, by which 
they are made possible. Perkins, of Mas- 
sachusetts, proved that steel plates could 
be softened for the engraver to work on 
and then hardened to print from. His 
great invention was in applying this prin- 
ciple to the duplication of steel engravings. 

Take a postage stamp, for example: 
This is engraved but once on soft steel, 
which is afterward hardened. A soft-steel 
plate is forced into the intaglio lines, giv- 
ing a relief of them. This relief is hard- 
ened and forced into a large soft-steel 
plate, the operation being repeated 100 
times, thus giving, after hardening, a steel 
plate from which 100 stamps are printed 
in sheets in a single impression. The Per- 
kins principle is applied to bank-note 
printing by the United States Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and is used by 
all bank-note printers today. One year 
after the Perkins invention (in 1819) Sir 
Charles Bagot, the British minister to the 
United States, induced Perkins to go to 
England, where his system was adopted, 
not by the conservative Bank of England, 
but by others. With an American engraver 
and Charles Heath, engraver to the king, 
he founded the firm of Perkins, Fairman 
& Heath, still in existence under the title 
of Perkins, Bacon & Company. Rowland 
Hill had in 1840 introduced the penny 
postage into England. Charles Heath en- 
graved such a beautiful head of Queen 
Victoria for the penny stamp that Per- 
kins’ system of duplicating it was adopted 
and the intaglio system of printing stamps 
became very popular, succeeding the wood- 
engraved Mulready stamp. Jacob Perkins 
died in 1849 and his biography, written by 
the last survivor of his family, Loftus P. 
Perkins, will shortly be published. 


Primitive Pantone in Florida 

An invitation to attend the thirty-third 
annual convention of the American Pho- 
to-Engravers Association in San Francisco 
arrived from the Respess-Johnson Engrav- 
ing Company, Jacksonville, Florida. The 
front page was a 133-screen halftone with 


Lt 


a grayed-line embossing-plate border, run 
in one impression on the very roughest 
kind of paper stock. The result is admir- 
able and shows what can be done with a 
simple kind of pantone in capable and 
sympathetic hands. Delegates to the con- 
vention may not realize that this beautiful 
piece of printing is likely to be a forecast 
of a photoplanographic method that will 
be a sensation among enterprising en- 
gravers and printers, as it is the subject 
of much speculation at this time. Those 
curious to know about it are referred to 
THE INLAND PRINTER for May, page 106, 
and to the frontispiece of the same issue. 


News Pictures by Portable 
Transmitter 
The Fultograph method for sending 


photographs over a wire has proven so 
successful in England that the newspapers 
are adopting it quite generally. Portable 
transmitters are now in use, which a Lon- 
don daily used recently, so that its news 
photographer developed the film negative 
on the spot, put it on the Fultograph, and 
connected it with his telephone wire, and 
a photograph was printed in the office for 
immediate engraving and publication. 


Pantone for Telephone Books 


From A. Ronald Trist, the inventor of 
pantone, comes a page from a telephone 
book turned out at his works in Alper- 
ton, England. It is printed in agate, four- 
teen lines to an inch, with four columns 
of names and addresses to the page, and 
on a rotary press from a web of news- 
print. One must admit that the printing 
is clear, sharp, and distinct. These pages 
were probably set in larger type for proof- 
reading purposes. They were then photo- 
graphed on the chromium-surfaced steel 
plate, the reduction giving crispness to 
the letters and figures. There is one ad- 
vantage pantone has, that the characters 
on the plate cannot be battered, neither 
can they be thickened nor thinned in the 
planographic printing owing to the mer- 
cury amalgam in the plate being such a 
scientific ink-resistant. In phonebook and 
dictionary printing pantone has found a 
field not thought of by its inventor. 


Chromium-Plating Stereotypes 

We would be very much obliged if you would 
kindly let us have a good formula for the chro- 
mium process as applied to flat stereo plate — 
D. G. Vianini & Company, Milan, Italy. 

To chromium-face stereotypes implies 
much more than a formula: It means a 
special dynamo; scientifically calculated 
strength and temperature of the chromic- 
acid bath; the proper anode; a suction fan 
to remove all the poisonous fumes, etc. It 
should not be attempted except after a 
proper installation and instruction. The 
United States Bureau of Standards gave 
much time to its researches in chromium 
plating, and has issued a booklet on the 
subject which can be had at small cost on 
application. Canning & Company, Great 
Hampton Street, Birmingham, England, 
supplies chromium-plating installations. 


Pastel Posters Coming Into Use 
Fred Thevos, of “Sadag,” Belgarde, 


France, has favored us with a poster re- 
production of a drawing in pastel colors 
that is a most satisfying piece of rotagra- 
vure in four printings. It reproduces the 
pastel quality so exquisitely that one feels 
that the colored crayon would be removed 
by the touch. THE INLAND PRINTER was 
first to notice the practical work done by 
sadag. Many readers will recall the sadag 
inserts used in October, 1925, and De- 
cember, 1926. They can be assured that 
this highest development of rotagravure 
in colors has made wonderful progress 
since then. This pastel poster proves that 
the most charming medium the artist- 
painter can use, pastel, will take a leading 
place for poster originals. Sadag repro- 
duces it so well that one can scarcely tell 
the reproduction from the original. 


Facing Paste for Stereotyping 


Many years ago you described a stereotypers’ 
paste that I used very successfully. Now may 
I trouble you, for the first time, to ask if you 
know of a good facing paste, one to brush over 
the wet flong to give a glassy face to the type? 
—"Stereotyper,” St. Louis. 


» The writer is a believer in facing paste, 
and tried to introduce it in this country 
years ago, but without success. Here is a 
simple formula for an excellent paste: 
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Sadag tandem “Palatia” three-color rotagravure machine. The fourth color is achieved by the addition of another ‘Palatia”’ press 
unit. This press takes sheets 37, by 5012 inches or any size smaller.It is entirely automatic in feeding and delivery 


Take 8 ounces of rice starch, 5 ounces of 
dextrin, and 2 pounds of China clay; mix 
these up thoroughly while dry, with the 
addition of 2 ounces of boracic acid. While 
stirring in a bowl add slowly 114 pints of 
water to make a paste, then add 2'4 pints 
more of water and stir until the clay is 
thoroughly mixed in. Strain through a fine 
sieve and bring to a boil; after it is cool 
add water enough to a portion to make it 
about the consistency of a pancake batter. 
Brush this over the flong and allow it 
almost to dry. With this paste type can 
be cast equal almost to electrotypes. The 
paste keeps well in a cool place. 


Color Snap Shots; Photo-Color; 
Photo Chrome 


Several times has this department been 
asked for an opinion as to the value to 
photomechanical workers of the several 
methods of color photography that are 
being exploited and advertised in the news- 
papers. One newspaper clipping received 
states that “it is now possible for the news 
photographer with his ordinary camera to 
make a picture in colors so that it can be 
printed in the newspaper, except that the 
newspaper press to print in color is not 
ready as yet.” The only trouble with that 
statement is that if the press were ready 
the picture in colors would not be worth 
the printing. Ducos Du Hauron’s tripack 
French patent of September 17, 1895, ap- 
pears to have been taken up by two com- 
panies, because onlya single lens is required 
and an ordinary camera can be used. The 
Photo-Color Company, I understand, has 
the red-sensitive film at the back of the 
tripack, while Color Snap Shots has the 
red-sensitive film next to the lens. As this 
is the film from which the blue printing 
plate is made it is necessary that it should 
be the sharpest image, so that Color Snap 
Shots would interest the photomechanical 
worker the most. He is advised, however, 
from the best results shown thus far by 
either of these tripack systems, to rely for 
the present on his three panchromatic 
negatives with their separate filters. It is 
whispered that another system, to be called 
“Photo Chrome,” which will interest pho- 
tomechanical workers, is in the laboratory, 
though this system is not supposed to be 
mentioned for several months. 


Engraving Borders With 
Line Tints 


I enclose an ad from a newspaper, which we 
made. The customer is not satisfied with it. He 
wanted the strong border line grayed by slant- 
ing lines and I did it by laying a Ben Day tint 
down on the negative. It did not print well, I 
admit. Will you tell me how this sharp grayed- 
line border from an ad in THE INLAND PRINTER 
is done? I want the white lines as wide as black 
lines and sharp at edges——‘“Engraver,” Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

The Ben Day tint you used on your 
negative was too fine a tint. The border 
in THE INLAND PRINTER was made by 
making a negative of the solid black bor- 
der and then stripping over it a negative 
film of lines made from a cross-line screen. 
These single-line tint films are a valuable 
asset to every photoengraver. They are 
made by exposing a wet plate back of a 
65-line halftone screen to a sheet of white 
paper, using a slit diaphragm at a 45- 
degree angle to one of the cross-lines of 
the screen. You can make the lines wide 


or narrow by the screen distance, the width 
of slot in the diaphragm, and the length 
of exposure. They can be made on dull 
days, stripped, and kept in a folder ready 
for immediate use, and are used over and 
over again until they have been injured. 


A Copy Board That Won’t Work 


A circular letter describes a patented copy 
board that does away with tacks or pins for 
holding copy. It is a board covered with a secret 
tacky coating which holds unmounted photo- 
graphs, letters, and papers of any kind, which 
are merely pressed against it. After copying 
they are merely pulled off without injury. Have 
you heard of this?P—J. H. H., New Orleans. 

It is probably a revival of the glue-and- 
glycerin pad used in the Hectograph. It 
was described in our April, 1918, issue, 
and was tried at that time. However, it 
was found that it would not stand the heat 
of the electric lamps. Composed of glue 
with plenty of glycerin to keep the former 
soft, it is too sticky in wet weather and 
not tacky enough in dry weather. 


NOTES ON OFFSET 


W. P. Price’s Dry Lithography 

The extended notice on dry lithogra- 
phy printed in this department for Feb- 
ruary, page 100, attracted the attention of 
offset printers as far off as New Zealand. 
It will relieve those who asked to know 
more about it to learn that, as the secret 
after all lay in the ink used, it was neces- 
sary that this be absolutely reliable in its 
manufacture. The inkmaking has been 
taken over by Horace Cory & Co., Lim- 
ited, at Hatcham Manor Works, Tustin 
Street, Old Kent Road, London, S. E. 15, 
England. This company is now properly 
exploiting the process under the name of 
“Dry-Tone,” and will surely be pleased 
to answer all questions regarding the proc- 
ess if you mention this publication. 


Recent Improvements in 
Offset Printing 
Tin printing, the oldest of the offset 
printing processes, has been improved 
greatly of late by speeding up production 
and by changes in the printing inks used. 
Formerly the printed sheets of tin were 


“baked” or stoved in a stationary oven for 
several hours at a time, at an average 
temperature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Now the plates are hurried through a tun- 
nel oven at 240 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
former white or basic ink, with which the 
tin is first coated, would turn yellow and 
the colored ink crack or blister under such 
a high temperature. This has all been rem- 
edied in the laboratories of inkmakers. 

The manufacture of linseed-oil varnish 
has also been greatly improved by abolish- 
ing the crude method of boiling it in iron 
pots over open fires. It is now evaporated 
in aluminum-jacketed varnish pots, a high- 
flash mineral oil being circulated around 
the jackets and coils at a temperature of 
600 degrees Fahrenheit. This brings the 
varnish to any standard consistency. 

The suggestion of the Lithographic 
Foundation, to use a water-absorbent bi- 
chromatized gum-arabic coating over the 
grained zinc or aluminum plates to repel 
the ink in the whites, has proved success- 
ful. It will be recalled that aquatone used 
the same idea, except that bichromatized 
glue took the place of gum arabic. 
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P aper more than any other one com- H | 
= modity underlies our civilization. Upon’ it are written and printed the major = 
documents, and constitutions, the statutes, the patents, the contracts, the agree- 
5 oe ments, which are the foundation of all our civil, industrial, and educational insti- 
= tutions. Upon it the business of the world is transacted. Upon it rest the records of 
= the past, the best that man has thought and accomplished throughout the ages. 4 
aoe From its pages may be gleaned for common and universal use the best thoughts A 
= of the brightest minds of the race. By means of it there is created and fostered the . w 
<= demand for the products of industry, the interchange of which constitutes the 
= structures of our civilization. Empires may fall, wars may come, cataclysms of % 
SSS nature may rock the earth, and many of our most cherished institutions may per- 
one ish. But let paper remain and the intelligence and energy of mankind will continue 
= to build the world anew in a manner ever more worthy to endure 
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A Simple Price Catalog and Cost 
System for the Small Shop 


orE or less elaborate cost sys- 

tems and price lists are con- 

sidered: impractical in many 

small printing plants, espe- 

cially those run in connection with the 

weekly newspapers of the country. How- 

ever, a simple system of determining costs 

that has proven comparatively accurate in 

a great number of instances, and a print- 

ing catalog that has many advantages, may 

be devised by the proprietor of a small 

shop and used with advantage, both in 

facilitating the work of quoting prices and 
in increasing the monthly bank balance. 

The writer claims no originality for 
either the catalog or the cost system here 
outlined. Both are adaptations from some 
dozen or more plans in actual use in as 
many smaller printshops, east and west, 
“retaining the best features of each.” Nor 
is any claim made that the home-made 
systems here outlined will replace or even 
approach in merit the price catalogs of 
Porte or the U. T. A., or the standard 
cost systems advocated by various organ- 
izations and individual estimators. But for 
the printer who believes that those cata- 
logs and cost systems are too elaborate or 
too complicated—and in the writer’s peri- 
patetic peregrinations about the country 
he has stumbled onto a great many who 
so believe—the home-made system will be 
found a great deal better than none at all. 

Before the cost of a particular piece of 
printing may be determined it is first nec- 
essary to get the job. So the printing-price 
catalog will be dealt with first. In every 
printshop samples of work done have been 
kept in some sort of manner, including let- 
terheads, statements of various kinds and 
sizes, envelopes, advertising programs, an- 
nouncements, salebills, merchandise hand- 
bills, dodgers, showbills, programs, cards, 
booklets, tickets, and all the divers forms 
of printing usually done in such shops. On 
all this class of work a price has been 
made, right or wrong, and presumably 
this has become the standard price for 
that particular article. 

In the small printery where the home- 
made catalog was the greatest success, ac- 
cording to the writer’s observation, sheets 
of six-ply bristol were used for catalog 
pages. These were punched for six rings, 
and the cover was made of binders’ board 
and red pressboard. On these pages were 
neatly pasted in groups the letterheads, 
statements, envelopes, and so forth, and 
on each piece of printed matter was pen- 
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If you seek to avoid too much complicated effort in your price 
list and cost system, here’s the answer. The writer has seen 
these plans produce a good profit, and that is the real test 
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ciled the price that was charged for sev- 
eral different quantities. 

With this catalog on the counter even 
the inexperienced office girl was able to 
make a price on the average piece of 
printed matter with accuracy, and seeing 
the price on the sample piece convinced 
the customer that it was the right price 
without argument. The catalog also had 
the advantage of showing the customer 
himself what he wanted in size, weight of 
paper, and color. It built up the confidence 
of the customer in the printer’s prices and 
saved many hours of time in the course of 
a month, as will be readily realized by any 
printer who has taken an order for sale- 
bills from a farmer who didn’t know what 
he wanted, or from the leading banker, 
who was in just as bad a predicament but 
didn’t like to admit it. 

In another similar instance the printer 
had used one of the many display devices 





Big-Sheet Printing 


Competent judges of tendencies 
in printing-house equipment seem 
agreed that the big sheet offers bet- 
ter possibility of increasing produc- 
tion than does the smaller sheet run 
at double speed. 

The large sheet can have the ben- 
efit of the best ink distribution made 
available by four form rollers and a 
double-rolled form. With the cylin- 
der revolving twice to each sheet de- 
livered it gives the ink more time to 
set. Both factors are necessary to 
quality printing. 

That is why Top has five big 
presses that print big sheets, big 
enough to make 128 pages of a nor- 
mal book. They are ready to serve 
you with the better kind of printing. 











A convincing cover advertisement from 
Top, house-organ of The Otterbein 
Press, Dayton, Ohio 


with revolving or swinging panels, but the 
price idea was incorporated, as it was in 
another shop where mounting board was 
used and the catalog constituted a frieze 
around the front-office walls. But, what- 
ever form the printer may use, the idea 
is sound; it is psychologically right. The 
customer actually sees his job, or its coun- 
terpart, as it will appear when it comes 
from the press. He sees exactly what the 
job will cost in black and white, and there 
is no unnecessary time lost in hunting up 
samples of paper or of printed matter. 

As stated, when first making up such a 
catalog some sort of prices is necessary, 
and the usual rates charged for the work 
should be used. These may be obtained 
from old job envelopes or from ledger 
accounts, and as long as such prices have 
done in the past they cannot very well be 
altered unless the printer is sure the change 
should be made. Without actual records 
a larger price would only bring an argu- 
ment from a customer bringing in a re- 
peat order—an argument which would be 
difficult for the printer to win! If actual 
cost records can be produced on a similar 
piece of work to justify the greater price, 
however, the customer will, if he’s the 
right kind of customer, be willing to con- 
cede the price as being fair. 

Cost records are a nuisance in the opin- 
ion of many more of the smaller printers 
of the country than one would believe, in 
this day of enlightenment and reason— 
probably because they call for too much 
detail-work on the part of the printer 
himself or his employes. Sad to relate, but 
too, too true, in the average small shop the 
average cost system is a nuisance. Compe- 
tent help to compile costs from the rec- 
ords kept by the “back shop” adds greatly 
to the overhead, and even in the back 
shop too much bookkeeping is regarded 
as out-and-out “foolishness.” 

There is some ground for such disdain. 
In the average small shop the compositor 
is linotype operator, floorman, and press- 
man; and very frequently is pressed into 
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use as layout man or estimator, and stops 
work to answer the telephone or to placate 
querulous subscribers to the weekly paper. 
His work is too frequently interrupted to 
allow him to keep an accurate time slip 
on any one job, and a large part of his 
time is spent doing things that cannot in 
fairness be charged to any job at the hour 
rate the cost system calls for. 

The same thing is true of the “devil” 
and the “angel.” It is only infrequently, 
to say the least, that the girl employed 
for bindery work or the boy to feed press 
can ever complete any job of folding or 
press-feeding without interruption to do 
other things. They, like the compositor, 
may jump from one job to another in the 
course of a day to such an extent that to 
keep accurate track of their movements 
would require a stopwatch in the hands 
of an extraordinarily quick detail worker, 
and an expert statistician to apply their 
time to the jobs upon which they worked. 

But in spite of the smaller printers’ 
well-founded-in-experience apathy toward 
the more elaborate cost systems, hardly 
one of these printers has not worked out 
at some time or other a simpler if less 
accurate system, or does not realize the 
need of something of the sort. From a 
good many of these “simple” systems in 
use in small shops where the cost systems 
advocated by the U. T. A., Porte, and 
various associations have proved too com- 
plicated in detail, and from a great amount 
of discussion and argument, one simple 
system seems to be most adaptable. 

The writer does not condone the use 
of an inaccurate cost system. Personally 
he favors the Porte system above all others. 
But experience in the smaller shops shows 
a trend toward simplicity, and it is for 
those smaller printers, who feel that they 
cannot keep up with one of the estab- 
lished systems and yet who realize the 
need of some way of computing cost with 
a certain degree of accuracy and little loss 
of time, that this outline is given. 

This system is purely problematical; but 
it is far better than no cost system at all. 
It is, metallurgically speaking, the gold 
left in the retort after an amalgamation 
of many home-made cost systems has been 
smelted. And, while the writer will not 
have time to argue its merits or demerits, 
this system works with comparative accu- 
racy, with very little bookkeeping in the 
shop and little if any detail-work on the 
part of the front office. 

All records are kept on the job envelope 
which is universal and too varied in local 
requirements to need discussion or illus- 
tration. Added to the job envelope in use, 
however, is a table upon which compositor, 
press feeder, and bindery girl can keep 
a record of the time employed upon the 
particular job contained in the envelope. 
Only one table was found necessary, an 
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adaption of the six-minute, or one-tenth- 


hour, time unit. It is shown herewith as it 
appears on the job envelope: 
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tically all the established (and considered 
complicated”) cost systems, and may be 
safely utilized in our figuring. 






































8 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 

9 | 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 448 54 #60 

10 | 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 

nT 6 < 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 «60 

Noon 

1 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 

2 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 

3 6 iz 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 

a 6 12 18 24 30 36 42 48 54 60 
Compositor’s time (red) ................ Che So | ee ea ice harass 
Press-feeder’s time (blue)............... RINIGREAD oly car noe th he Beir ot kee teed 
Bindery time:(black) .....«< 3.003400 APS EAE os a eon ines Se aoe eee 
BA Oa ne hp OAS Beet Ree eee te RETRERI AE otto) oc Se eS ol e 
Piiotall.jovscctserscoa Ce Nai A 
Plus profit......... Bir nyt Ah 

Sellingumrices 3650 ea ess ee ce 





As the job envelope is constantly before 
those working on the job, marking in the 
units of time employed upon it involves 
very little bookkeeping. Using different- 
colored pencils for the different depart- 
ments makes necessary only one table of 
units on the job envelope, and all time 
spent on the job, and by whom, is seen at 
a glance by the front-office cost compiler. 

Hour costs are necessary, of course; 
but figuring hour costs should not be a 
great bugaboo to the printer who is will- 
ing to use a “simplified” cost system. The 
largest item in costs of production is over- 
head and depreciation. As a general rule, 
and for practical working use, overhead 
and depreciation can be figured at $2.00 
an hour for the 2,400 working hours of 
the year. This amply includes interest on 
a $10,000.00 investment at 12!4 per cent, 
rent, taxes, light, heat, power, and owner’s 
salary at $50.00 a week. 

In this theoretical shop three employes 
(compositor at $36.00, boy at $18.00, and 
girl at $18.00) must make this $2.00-an- 
hour overhead. Obviously the compositor 
should make twice as much of the over- 
head as either of the others, or one-half 
the whole. Therefore $1.00 an hour should 
be added to the compositor’s actual hour 
cost and $0.50 an hour to the actual cost 
of each of the others, bringing the hour 
cost of each operation to $1.75 for the 
compositor and $0.87, each for the boy 
and girl. But as fully half the time of all 
three of the employes will be non-produc- 
tive, or at least non-chargeable to any par- 
ticular job, these figures will have to be 
doubled in actually computing costs, mak- 
ing the compositor’s hour rate $3.50 and 
the rate for either the boy or the girl $1.75. 
This is fairly close to the hour charge ad- 
vocated for similar operations by prac- 





With these hour costs, and stock and 
ink sold at a fair profit, the average com- 
positor and the average boy and girl in an 
average small printshop will turn out work 
at prices not very far off from those given 
in established price lists or catalogs. For 
instance, on a 6 by 9 dodger, light compo- 
sition, 500 run, the figures will be: 


Compositor, 5 units, at $0.35........ $1.75 
Press, 5 units, at $0.174%4............ 87% 
Bindery, jog and wrap, 1 unit........ 17%, 
SS ee eee ee .40 
Profit, at 10 per cent*.............. 32 
Gelling prices -..s4caevissinticn 4 $3.52 


*As depreciation, overhead, and owner’s sal- 
ary are taken care of in the $2.00-an-hour 
charge a profit of 10 per cent on the cost of the 
job will prove sufficient. 

Or, again, on an 8Y, by 11 letterhead 
that takes a run of 1,000: 


Gomnositer, lOsunites 22... hoses 8 $3.50 
aS OEE Tag eee earner rere. sy 2p 
Jomiand Wraps 2 AS 66.5 s scenes 35 
SEER SRIMTIE 5.88 0 8 4 wakctnstce avec ats 2.40 
Profit at 10 met cent 5-5. 6 as occ ee oa 80 

en a EI $8.80 


The price for the two illustrations used, 
taken from established price lists, is there- 
fore found to be $3.50 for the 6 by 9 
dodgers and $9.00 for the letterheads. 

In hundreds of jobs put through the 
shop where the writer was foreman, com- 
positor, pressman, and what not, using 
hour costs as outlined, the selling price of 
the printing varied but a few cents either 
way from that of an established price list 
which had been discarded as too “compli- 
cated” by the owner. 

Perhaps this plan is all wrong. But in 
the five months the writer was connected 
with the shop in question it showed a 
greater profit than in any other same five- 
month period of its ten or twelve years 
of existence. The system is still being used, 
and the shop is still making a profit. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J.L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 





THE Griswo_p Press, Detroit.—Your recent 
blotter, printed in green and light red-purple on 
a figured stock mottled in the same colors, is 
attractive and impressive. The color effect on 
this blotter is particularly good. 

Security BLANK Book AND PrintinG Com- 
PANY, Saint Cloud, Minnesota—yYou have 
done an exceptionally fine job, at least so far 
as the presswork is concerned, on the reproduc- 
tions of the several kinds of granite. Not being 
a judge of granite we cannot state how closely 
the prints approximate its actual appearance. 

E. F. Scummpt Company, Milwaukee —‘An- 
other Peak” is an impressive and attractive ad- 
vertising booklet, the outstanding feature of 
which is perhaps the pleasing color combination 
of black, gray, and gold, which on white paper 
and in connection with good decoration and am- 
ple white space makes an effective impression. 

Arcus Printinc House, Robinson, Illinois. 
—You are doing some very unusual work with 
linoleum blocks. We regret we cannot repro- 
duce your multicolored blotter, “The Proposed 
World’s Flag”; because of the many colors util- 
ized and the importance of color in the design a 
photographic reproduction by halftone would 
be an injustice to the excellence of the original. 

Georce A. Kinney, Chicago—We quite 
agree with you that the worker in type, the 
printer, ought to use type for his stationery. 
You are justified in feeling “rather proud,” as 
you state you are, over the result achieved in 
your letterhead. It is interesting and unusual 
in layout, yet dignified, and makes an unusually 
good impression. The green might have been 
just a very wee bit lighter. 

Ramsey Pus.isHinc Company, Melbourne, 
Australia—We like immensely your calendar 
featured by an illustration entitled “Printing in 
the 17th Century,” printed in colors on black 
cover stock presumably from wood or linoleum 


P. J. Wienes 

Edward A. Roth 

Edward H. Wilkinson 
ay 
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Title of advertising folder which was pre- 

pared for The Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 

Tennessee, by Frank Romer, of the Samson 
Service, Washington, D. C 


are in exceptionally fine taste. However, it leaves 
a sour taste in consequence of the type face 
used, and we cannot resist speculating what a 
handsome page it would be if a good-looking 
type face had been used instead. Except for 
the fact that the heads are quite too frequently 
paneled, the inside pages are well handled. 

. Lee, Minneapolis.—All of the speci- 
mens in your latest package are excellent, espe- 
cially as to layout and display. Most effective 


BERMINGHAM & ProssER ComPaANy, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan.—Y our “Peacock Calendar,” on 
each leaf of which a different illustration of the 
gay old bird after which your folding enamel 
is named appears executed in process colors, is 
strikingly beautiful. The excellence of the press- 
work reflects most creditably upon the quality 
of the paper. The handling of the quotations 
which appear in the panel at the top of each 
leaf in connection with the peacock illustrations 
is certainly remarkably effective. 

Hucu H. Fianerty, Brooklyn, New York. 
—In view of the beauty of the Forum type face 
featured in the suggestive cover design for The 
Typographical Journal, and the fact that there 
are no serious faults of design, the page is very 
attractive. It is, we think, too weak, and we sug- 
gest that a grouping of certain of the lines to 
avoid the spread-out effect now so apparent and 
the use of a somewhat stronger border would 
improve it. It is handled rather too much like 
a title page as here arranged. 

Besout Printing Company, Cleveland.— 
While the lettering on the Ideal Hanger Com- 
pany’s letterhead is not beautiful or as clear as 
we consider it should be, the design has charac- 
ter and, generally speaking, makes a strong im- 
pression. It would be improved in appearance 
if the orange outlining were closer to the black 
lettering and if the line “manufacturers of” 
were not letter-spaced, or at least not so widely. 
In contrast with the exceptional openness of this 
one line in particular the lines of type used for 
setting the address look very bad. 

Cann Brotuers & Kinpic, Wilmington, Del- 
aware.—The specimens that you submit are of 
the best quality in all respects. Characterful and 
impressive layout vies with the very best press- 
work in being designated as the outstanding 
feature. The process color illustrations in the 
handsome brochure “A Thing of Beauty Is a 


Greeohene. VANderbilt 8880-1-2-3 


UPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY - INCORPORATED 


305 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


This effective letterhead cf a New York City advertising typographer is distinguished 
by an interesting handling of one of the new and popular sans-serif faces 


blocks. The illustration is excellent, the colors 
impressive and attractive; in fact, it is one of 
the finest examples of work of the kind that 
we have ever examined. 

Max Morrison, Long Beach, California — 
We like the design of the cover for the summer 
edition of The Junior Patriot, and the colors 


among them is the blotter “Your Printing—Is 
It Good Printing?” the handling of which in- 
corporates some modernistic features and which 
demonstrates that the striking qualities of the 
“new style” may be utilized in connection with 
pleasing and essentially legible styles of type— 
traditional styles, as one might say. 


Joy Forever,” for the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, are faultlessly executed, and 
they’re exceptionally fine illustrations, too. From 
a typographer’s viewpoint the cover of your 
house-organ Canndidly for May appeals tre- 
mendously to the writer. It is unusual, also 
attractive and decidedly impressive. 
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CRAFTSMEN'S 





AT THE 
HOUSE OF NILES 
on M 


filwaukee Avenue, four blocks north 
of end of Milwauke ue car line 





Alll the Fun of a Stag 


Plenty of Entertainment 








d 
revoged Annual Stag and Bar-Be-Que 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1929 








May The Program Is Being Arranged to Give 
wu Everyone a Chance at Hi 
Favorite Sport 
() aia Baseball Game Between 
o>. CRAFTSMEN and ? ? ? ?? 
RY at 3:00 P.M. 
any 
“i 








Get Your Reservations in Today 





FRED J. HAGEN 
Cheieman, Entertainment Commies 















DINNER 
















This Stag 
will be held 



























Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco.— We 
regret very much that so many of the exquisite 
specimens in your latest package are unsuitable 
for reproduction in two colors, being in more 
than two, in colors that do not photograph or 
are so arranged that a color separation cannot 
be made by the photoengraver. Excellent taste, 
clever layout, and effective display are supple- 
mented by a better grade of paper stocks than 
are ordinarily employed, which result in an effect 
of character that is essentially all that-could be 
expected in the best specially designed work. 

THe ComMMONWEALTH Press, Worcester, 
Massachusetts.—‘‘Norton Hall” is handsome, 
and in view of its great size, the pages being 
approximately 12 by 16 inches, and the excel- 
lence of the hard binding, is decidedly impres- 
sive too. The large wood engravings with which 
this monumental work is illustrated are among 
the finest we have seen and reflect creditably 
upon the ability of the artist, Howard McCor- 
mick. Improvement in the presswork seems im- 
possible; in fact, we have long regarded your 
concern as being one of America’s outstanding 
printing plants. The volume will be treasured. 

Srantey F, Hinx, Long Beach, California. 
—Binding, layout, and presswork are excellent 
on the 1929 edition of the annual “Campanile.” 
We regret sincerely, however, the use of the 
eccentric face of type employed throughout for 
display. It is not clear and is decidedly ugly. 
The character of the work would not be changed 
essentially had a bold-face letter of good design, 
say Cloister, been employed instead. One of the 
newer sans-serif faces, the characters of which 
are clear in upper- and lower-case, would have 
been really modern and infinitely more attrac- 
tive at the same time. There is no suggestion of 
the qualities of true modern art or design in 
this abortion of a type face that you have used. 
The end leaves are probably the best feature. 


Handsome first page of the recently established publication of the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, the work 
of Paul Ressinger, well-known designer 





H. G. Mircretrt, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina—If the type face in which the text of The 
Jeffax is set were not an especially clear and 
readable one we would object most seriously to 
the closeness of the line spacing. Even as it is, 
clarity and appearance would both be improved 
if the matter were one-point leaded. The lines 
of the masthead are also somewhat crowded and 
the top page margin throughout the text is just 
a little too wide in relation to the others. The 
best feature about the publication—aside from 
the presswork, on which the printers, the Har- 
rison Printing Company, of your city, deserve a 
great deal of praise—is the interesting, attrac- 
tive, and impressive cover design. It’s hard to 
beat a good blue and black on blue stock as a 
color combination for a cover. 

Craupe Russett HEFFELMAN, Los Angeles. 
—At Dawning,” a booklet—yes, brochure, if 


FUTURA 


» 


PHONE VANDERBILT 8880 FOR RECENTLY PRINTED COPY 


OF “MODERN TYPES BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS 


An interesting use of the always effective silhouette illustration, 
the first page of a folder printed in black and red by 
John Bornman & Sons, Detroit firm 
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yy THIRD ADCRAFT GOLF TOURNAMENT 
CLINTON VALLEY GOLF CLUB 


JULY 16, 1929 


Of course you know all about Louls XVI, now 
let us tell you about July 16th. On this great day 
the Adcraft Club will hold its third golf tourna- 
ment at Clinton Valley. They have invited as 
their guests the Typothetae-Franklin Association 
of Detroit. Here will be an opportunity for them 
to tell each other some things that have been on 
their minds for some time. You know you can 
speak freely in a locker room. Almost anything 
goes. Hang the conference sign on. your door 
and come to Clinton Valley Tuesday. 





that means more—of poems by students of the 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School, is 
handsomely done in all respects and as a stu- 
dent project strikes an unusually high mark. 
The cover design is very effective and the lino. 
leum blockwork, if it is that, is outstanding. 
Except for the fact that the line “Graduation” 
is so long as to crowd the border very closely 
on the cover, the program booklet is also good. 
We dislike filling out the line “Summer, 1929” 
with hyphens between the two parts, which cre- 
ates a bad distribution of white space and has 
a tendency to unbalance the form somewhat. 
The dashes are too long and crowd the heads 
too closely on the inside pages. 

Tuomas E. Gauican, Pittsburgh—There 
is quite too decided a contrast between the Old 
English and the extended Copperplate Gothic 
in view of the relatively large size of the latter, 


The complete series of Futura 







in light, medium and heavy, 
from 8 to 72 pt. is available at 
Superior Typography, Inc., 305 


East 47th Street, New York 


A Growing Typographic Organization 
PAUL J. WIENES, President 





Simplicity and punch are the distinguishing features of this blotter advertising 
a type face. By Superior Typography, Incorporated, New York City 
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FOR BEAUTY IN THE RE- 
| PRODUCTION OF ART 
FOR ADVERTISING AND 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


, 
t. a Merchandise 


is all dressed 
up @ waiting to go. Fountain 
pens once black are now red; i 
automobiles are colored to suit 
every mood; from typewriter to 
toothbrush, everything has felt the mag- 
ic wand of color. Color can be di vided 
into two groups: harmony and attraction. Attraction 
is secured by contrast in value, i.e.: difference in light 
and dark of a color; contrast of intensity, a pale color 
with a bright color; or contrast of opposites in the color 
circle, securing extreme vividness. Color harmony is se- 
cured by a subtle adjustment of colors @ a close re- 
lationship, for beauty. There has been a grow- 
ing and effective use of the so-called me- 
tallic colors. For modern movement 
avoids the commonplace in color @ 


searching for the unusual. 


‘ 
oy 


STERLING RESULTS 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY 
° NEW YORK  « 


UPTOWN + PLANT—475 TENTH AVENUE AT géth STREET 
¢¢ DOWNTOWN PLANT—200 WILLIAM STREET ee 
Offices of PUBLICITY and SALES DEPARTMENT—GRAYBAR BLDG. 


CALIFORNIA WE ARE COMING— 
to know more of the sterling qualities and personal 
charms of the men and women of the Golden West; to 
witness something of the scenic grandeur of the Crea- 
tor's handiwork that alone is yours; to review anew the 
wonderful historic legends written into every chapter 
of your romantic history and to travel again, if only for 
a brief while, the trails blazed by those early daunt- 
less pioneers and pathfinders. 


The Yosemite Valley famed in song and verse poured 
forth from deep fiery furnaces chiseled and etched into 
its matchless beauties by the elements and Time. 

The Grand Canyon bearing the record of the ages 
On its majestic walls, to gaze into its fathomless depths 
is to stand in the presence of its Architect; the snow- 
capped mountains lifting their hoary peaks into the 
mantle of Western blue, feeding rivers and streams that 
teem with life, turn the mills and nurture vast acreages 
of sunkissed products 

| JUNE. 7929 
} VOL. @ No.5 


Now and then booklets are seen which are set throughout in 
upper- and lower-case of gothic. A good idea of the effect is 
given by this interesting house-organ page 


Specimen page from booklet issued as advertising for Ravenna 
Text by Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, New York, an effec- 


tive and appropriate use of unusual contour 


and so, while dignified enough, your stationery 
lacks class and style. Caslon or Goudy Old- 
Style caps in place of the Copperplate would 
make a big difference. The “Elgin” card which 
is process-embossed is attractive, although it 
would be more so if the ornaments were elimi- 
nated from the ends of the main line. We will 
wager, however, you aren’t proud of the Dells 
announcement; it would be difficult, in our 
opinion, to choose two type faces more inhar- 
monious and unpleasing when used together 
than the script and the highlighted modern- 
istic face combined in this job. It is best de- 
scribed by the term “gaudy.” 

SmitH Printinc Company, Kansas City, 
Kansas—While in most instances your work is 


nicely laid out and effectively displayed, some of 
it suffers from the fact that the type faces you 
use are rather old and commonplace. While the 
Cheltenham Wide, for instance, is one of the 
clearest faces extant and has points of beauty, 
of course it has been used until it all but sug- 
gests “this is old and out of date.” For some 
reason or other the infinitely older Caslon never 
gives that impression, which is probably proof 
of the fact that the latter is developed along 
sounder lines. What face, indeed, can ever be 
expected to “wear” as well? The unusual and 
striking layout of these items is such as to 
make one forget the type faces are not the lat- 
est on your own business card featured by the 
Cloister panel ornament on your letterhead. 


THe Guitrorp Press, Baltimore-—Your 
new stationery forms are quite interesting in 
layout and, as a change from what you have 
been using, possess merit. Some arrangement 
whereby the portion of the design below the 
longer line of the group would be deeper than 
that above would be preferable, as it would give 
the form as a whole better balance. The effect 
is somewhat scattered and loose, but the state- 
ment is made to impress upon you the desirabil- 
ity of thorough unity rather than to suggest 
that lack of unity or solidity is a serious fault 
in the specimens. The rules on the invoice are 
too strong. We are reproducing your removal 
notice, which is featured by an interesting bor- 
der. Let us admonish you against the too fre- 
quent use of the cursive letter; it is excellent 


on occasion, but not a type of face that one 
would care to read very frequently. 

R. GanewiscH, Detroit—Dawn,” the first 
original poetry book of pupils of the Durfee 
Intermediate School, is highly commendable. 
The linoleum-block cover design is an excellent 
example of student work, although the lettering 
of the title might have been somewhat less bold 
to advantage. The charming feature of the book 
is the composition of the text in that handsome 
and readable roman, Scotch. We regret the fact 
that on some pages the type is set solid while 
on others it is leaded, the length of some of the 
poems making the use of leads impossible. We 
are inclined to feel, however, that you acted 
wisely in leading those you could rather than 
keeping all the poems uniform as to spacing. 
The lines of small type on the last page and 
the italic at the end of the foreword are too 
closely spaced; one-point leads are needed. 


A Modern Display Type 


—_ 
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SUPERIOR TYPOGRAPHY, INC., 305 EAST 47™" STREET, NEW YORK 
A Growing Typographic Organization - Paul J. Wienes, President 


Another striking blotter by Superior Typography, Incorporated, New York City. 
The original specimen is printed in black and red 
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Lay 


After a careful survey has 
been made, your course is 
set. The campaign should 
be carefully planned. You 
decide upon the message, 
and your copy is written. 


The high speed of modern 
business requires suitable 
layout, to make a message 
“click it must radiate 
Style. With this, a proper 
first impression is created, 
which causes the reader to 
be friendly coward your 
copy...even before 
he has read it. 


To draw the maximum attention to your message, 
proper duplay must be arranged. The placing of your 
copy should be given careful thought, as to balance, 
use of white space, and choice of type and plates. 
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BATTEN, Barton, DurstINE & OsBorn, New 
York City—We have examined with pleasure 
and profit the numerous specimens of direct 
advertising you submit. It is not only good 
work, exceptionally fine work, but there is defi- 
nite originality in many respects that adds to 
the natural impressiveness which good typogra- 
phy and design, fine papers and effective col- 
ors, and exceptional printing provide. To single 
out one specimen as outstanding from such a 
collection of fine work is impossible and unfair; 
to point out errors in handling in any respect 
would be but an expression of taste. Probably 
the most interesting and attractive item in the 
collection is the title of the envelope folder 
“Dorothy Gray,” beautifully printed in several 
colors with brilliant water-color inks. The sev- 
eral items for Fairchild aircraft are distinctively 
high grade in all respects. 

MEISENHEIMER Printinc Company, Milwau- 
kee.—The most unusual and effective of the 
five brochures that you submit is undoubtedly 
that one titled ‘“Texrope Drive.” The layout 
throughout has real punch. In view, however, 
of the strength of the deep red, which was per- 
haps essential in the case of representing the 
belts in the illustrations, we feel that the rules 
printed in that color at the outside edge of each 
page should be somewhat thinner—not a great 
deal, of course, as if they were too thin they 
would not match the strength of the typogra- 
phy and in addition would be characterless. It 
is the first time we have seen the imported 
French bold-face Sphinx utilized for jobwork, 
and it does give a good effect, especially in 
comparison with that afforded by some of the 
so-called “modern” styles. A feature of excel- 
lence common to all the work is the presswork. 

Wiruams Printing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia —“Day by Day,” a monthly desk cal- 
endar, a leaf for a day, is, we think, a good 
item of advertising if perhaps a little expensive. 
The page is commendably laid out with your 


The importance of forceful layout expressed in the text of this folder 
title page is emphasized by the striking way in which it is arranged. 
By the Ingrim Printing Company, Berkeley, California 





name across the top, a panel at the left below 
with the day marked off in half-hour intervals 
for checking appointments, and open space to 
the right of that for memos of “Things to Do 
Today.” The day’s name and date across the 
bottom are effectively displayed, with a small 
calendar for the month at the left, which ap- 
pears on all leaves. It is hard to believe that 
prospects, at least those who ask for additional 
books, will not think favorably of your house, 
hence it should possess good advertising value. 
The typography and presswork are commend- 
able, although the display “Day by Day” at the 
top is awkwardly spaced, there being too little 
space between lines and too much between the 
letters of second line. The initial is too short. 
Krater-DeCoupres, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia.—In layout and display the specimens you 
submit are interesting and effective, and in the 
greater number of cases by far the type faces 
are good and the work in consequence is also 
attractive. You have one face, one of the pseudo- 
modernistic styles, the use of which is a handi- 
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On antique stock the combination of Garamond type and somewhat 
crooked rules suggests handwork. Page from a booklet by Thomas 
W. McDonald and Edward S. Smith, of Los Angeles 
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cap wherever employed; in fact, it is the only 
fault to be found with your specimens. The face 
in question is decidedly inconsistent in the run- 
ning head of the booklet ‘All States Lodge,” 
the cover of which is handled in the Colonial 
manner and set in Old English and Goudy 
Old Style. Another face that you have which 
should be used with restraint and discrimination 
is the Parsons. It should not be used on jobs 
where there is much copy, should not be used 
in connection with any other style, and ought 
never to be set wholly in capitals. You have 
some of the best types, notably Goudy and Eve, 
and where these better faces are used the work 
scores unusually high. 

Hucu STEPHENS PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
Company, Jefferson City, Missouri—The glory 
of your work is exquisite presswork. On this 
point you never seem to let down. In view of 
the excellence of the blind-embossed illustration 
of the ram and the attractive shade and texture 
of the cover stock we regret that the lettering 
for the cover of the book “Golden Hoof Farm” 
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A blotter by the Ingrim Printing Company, Berkeley, California 
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Does This Strike You for a Vacation? 


wee SEA trip with all the fixin s. Cozy cabin. 
A Deck chairs to stretch out in. Shuftle- 
lungs swell with gratitude 
jade water blending into the blue above. At night, 


board for the ambitious. Salt spray and 
a stiff breeze that makes city-cramped 
The great expanse of 


big handbuls of stars scattered about with a lavish- 
ness most surprising! 

Who could think of closing dates in such an atmos- 
phere? Or layouts proofs? What time 
for anything but complete, glorious relaxation? 


clients 


Thus begins this vacation. 

Then—Busy, bustling Bremen, @ mixture of modern 
and medieval. Hamburg, second port of the world, 
@s cosmopolitan as New York And Berlin! Wide, 
Unter den Linden, Wilhelm- 


strasse of wartime fame. Enchanting promenades and 


immaculate streets 


gardens. Charming suburbs. 
In this pleasant setting the 1929 Convention of the 
International Advertising Association opens its 
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Hundreds of American men and women who earn 
their living through some phase of merchandising 
have voted the Berlin trip the year's ideal vacetion 
and have backed up their endorsement with checks 
for reservations. Hundreds more will have signed 
up by the time the America and the St. Louis toot 
thew respective ways out of New York and Boston 
Will you be one of the happy voyagers? No earthly 
reason why you shouldn't! 


The 1929 Convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association in Berlin offers you an opportunity 
to zombine a pleasant, restful vacation trip to the 
Old World and a profitable, stimulating contact 
with business men from all parts of the globe—all 


@ A Delightful European Trip 
AWealth of New Advertising Ideas 


gathered for the single purpose of finding out how 
to sell more efficiently. 

The Convention (celebrating, incidentally, the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Association) lays 
before you a complete picture of present-day world 
trends in marketing, with especial emphasis on the 
latest European methods. Not dry, academic lore. 
An up-to-the-minute presentation of the subject by 
marketing men of the leading commercial nations. 


You will absorb much valuable information. You 
will rub shoulders with advertising and merchandising 
men trom all over the world. Your “harvest” will be 
@ broadened outlook and a fund of valuable ideas 
thet you can apply directly to your business. 


ERE 1s a diferent vacation—quie unlike 
KH anything you ve done before Coming 
genial people who are interested in much the 
same things as you. Valuable knowledge gleaned 
in an agreeable atmosphere. A “birdseye” view of 
Central European life and business. A visit, if you 
wish, to some of the historic spots of Germany. And 
the whole delightlul program compressed into as 
short a period as 30 days if you choose! 


at the besttime of the year Two invigor 
ating sea trips in the company of con 


Glance over the program of interesting events 








doors on August 12 


Real modernism. The inside spread of an effective folder by the James F. Newcomb Company, 
New York City. The original is in black, red, and olive gray (rules) 


is not finer, as if it were the item would be de- 
cidedly outstanding. The same style of letter- 
ing would be less objectionable if in upper- and 
lower-case or if in smaller caps. The point is 
that while the lettering is of a style that is pop- 
ular at this time and, as many would say, in key, 
it is inconsistent with the taste of the stock and 
the embossing, the latter fine feature being 
caused to go almost unnoticed because of the 
pronounced character of the lettering. An espe- 
cially fine piece of work is the catalog for the 
Walrus Manufacturing Company, the printing 
of which is de luxe. The excellence of the print- 
ing and the quality generally is emphasized by 
roughing or pebbling. When the business per- 
mits this is always desirable. 

E. I. Hut, Jr., Corsicana, Texas.—Your 
work is very good on the whole, though not out- 
standing, for the particular reason that you very 
often space too closely between lines where the 
space is correct. This is one thing you should 
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especially guard against. Examples showing this 
weakness in different kinds of work are the title 
of the folder “Tenth Semiannual Commence- 
ment” and the letterhead of the Corsicana Hos- 
pital and Clinic. In some cases, notably the 
one for the Marr Printing Company, the de- 
signs on letterheads are printed too near the 
top of the sheet and margins are made rather 
bad. You have done your most interesting and 
impressive work on the designs appearing at 
the top of the various scratchpad sheets. A 
weakness is that the greens and blues used in 
printing these are not strong enough in tone 
value in relation to the reds and oranges in 
which rules, decorative features, and on occa- 
sion a line or two of type are printed. A very 
good example is the Marr blotter “Printing, 
the Worst Enemy of the Summer Slump.” It is 
particularly effective in display and layout. 
Cuartes A. Peirce, Malden, Massachusetts. 
—Your new letterhead is neat and attractive, 


Right tackle brings in the Fish! 
Fine Printing brings in the Sales! 


FRANK MCCAFFREY & JAY F HORST [ACME PRESS OF SEATTLE] 


807 FOURTH AVENUE, MAIN 1997 


The House of Fine Printing 


Blotter by the Acme Press, Seattle, Washington 


especially in view of the very pleasing color of 
stock, which gives it distinction even with a 
traditional style of type in use. We do not ex- 
actly admire the border panels at the bottom, 
but they are not seriously objectionable. While 
ordinarily we would say that the line of type 
itself would be sufficient, it is patent that it 
would be lost clear at the bottom of the sheet 
as placed. While the gray ink was very satisfac- 
tory for the border on the front page of the 
folder “Even Ford Had to Change His Model,” 
it is not at all suitable for the two lines of type 
printed in it on the third page. The form would 
have been much better if these lines were in 
black along with the rest. The lines on the cover 
should be spaced a little farther apart, and a 
little more than the amount of space that is 
used between the lines should appear above the 
ornament used below the type matter. We see 
nothing attractive in those awkwardly formed 
panels of ornaments on the title of the folder 
“It Is All Very Simple—But.” Points already 
brought out will be seen to apply to other speci- 
mens not mentioned, on nearly all of which the 
lines are spaced too closely as a rule. 

Superior TypeseTTING Company, Toledo, 
Ohio.—Typographically both folders, “You 
Should Be Interested in the Organization of+ 
Your Typographer” and “You Should Be In- 
terested in the Plant Equipment of Your 
Typographer,” are high grade. The idea of 
showing a halftone portrait of each of your 
employes on the inside spread of the first- 
mentioned folder is an excellent one, and they 
are laid out effectively. The layout and display 
of the spread of the second folder are even more 
impressive. The red is rather too strong in value 
atid too bluish, as it were, on the first, particu- 
larly in view of the strength of the rules used 
in paneling. Either the borders should have been 
lighter or a less intense and weaker color should 
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have been used for printing them. A medium 
brown, a light green, or a light blue would have 
been preferable to the red. The orange-and- 
brown combination of the second folder is par- 
ticularly attractive, but the orange, while it is 
fine for the decorative features, is rather too 
weak in value for the two lines of type printed 
in it on the inside spread. Although the bands 
of border crowd the type just a little too closely, 
the title of the second folder is particularly 
good, and is certainly simple too. 

The Eveleth Clarion, Eveleth, Minnesota.— 
Copy for posters like the one you submit for 
the “Prize Dance” is generally largely matter 


KING‘S COURIER 
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tion, red is too extensively used. It loses its dis- 
play value to a considerable degree because of 
the frequency with which it is used. The design 
would have been much better with the border 
eliminated, when the type matter would have 
been more prominent and there would have 
been space for opening up the lines somewhat. 
Bad joints in the rules mar the appearance of 
the form to a considerable extent. 

W. Donn Barner, East Cleveland, Ohio.— 
In the June cover of The Journal, publication 
of the local bar association, you achieved a re- 
markable improvement over the issue for Feb- 
ruary. The earlier issue has the appearance of 
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The book plate is almost as an- 


C THE BOOK PLATE 


7 of the book. Book plates are di- 





= vided into several classes, both 





cient as heraldry. It is so closely 
related to heraldry that the two 
are almost synonymous in mean- 
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The book plate may be the 
individual's arms or it may bea 
design which conveys the same 
meaning in regard to the owner 
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¢ as to design and treatment. 
The prices vary acccrding to 
the process involved in the 
making of the book plate. This 
plate for instance is $7.50 for the 
first 100; additional 100's, $1.00 
May we send you samples? 
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House-organ spread distinguished especially by the well-handled and interesting distribution of 
white space. Produced by H. D. L. Nidermaier, Bristol, Tennessee 
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spaced, but more especially because there is too 
little space around the head therein and at 
the bottom, the last title crowding the rule be- 
low very plainly. Two picas would do the trick 
and a pica less in the spaces above and below 
the panel—especially below—would help rather 
than hinder the appearance. 

Sam V. CaruisLe Printinc Company, Santa 
Monica, California—Your business card in 
yellow, blue, and black is one of the most orig- 
inal setups of such a form we have seen in 
months. The fancy initial, one of a type that 
because of improper handling is usually detri- 
mental rather than helpful, becomes a real asset 
in view of the clever way in which you have 
placed it. Your letterhead, also arranged out 
of center, is not nearly so successful, and is lack- 
ing in balance in view of the greater width of 
the main group at the bottom than at the top 
and the general effect of scattering. The white 
space adjacent to the initial is irregular and 
awkward, whereas that around the similar but 
infinitely more attractive one used for the busi- 
ness card is well distributed. The time card for 
the Santa Monica Mountain Coach Lines, cut 
out in the form of the illustration of the bus, 
is interesting and effective, but we regret that 
some attractive bold-face roman was not used 
for the display in place of the gothic, and espe- 
cially that three gothic styles, all of different 
shape, are employed. The folder for the Santa 
Monica Yacht and Motor Boat Club is an espe- 
cially fine piece of work, although the lettering 
on the front is somewhat blurred by outlining 
and the letters are spaced too closely in the 
lower group of this piece. 

JosepH J. Mayer, Industry, New York.— 
The text of the annual report you submit is 
good enough, although the type face, while 
readable, is not a stylish one, and as a rule the 
spacing between words is too wide. The pages 
are definitely lacking in finish as a result of 
the fact that there is no running head, which 
always relieves somewhat the bare effect of a 
page of plain type and dresses it up, so to 
speak. Sectional headings over the different 
reports set in caps of the body type are dull- 
looking and suggest some lack of importance. 
These ought by all means to have been set in 
larger type, possibly upper- and lower-case of 
some good eighteen-point light-face old-style. 


\ 
\ And Now.... 
\. SANS SERIF LETTERS 


Sans serif letters are very popular just at present. Sans serif is 
another way of saying Gothic and it means letters without the IN 


STUART 
LEADS 


In makeup also every effort should be expended 
to avoid having a page start off with indented 
matter the measure of which, being narrower 
than standard, breaks up the contour of the 
page. The inserts, halftones printed in double- 
tone green ink, are capably printed and a very 


little cross pieces at the top and bottom. @ Gothic is noted for 
its utter simplicity and absence of frills. It expresses common 
sense and democracy. @ If the advertising men want Gothic— 
Gothic we will give them. @ News Gothic works well with 
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Franklin Gothic. It can be used as headlines over Century 
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\ E ded and other 


Roman faces. Let us show you. \ Vv 
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EDWIN H. STUART, 
Typographic Service + Advertising Printing 
422 FIRST AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Inc. 


* COURT 3898 


Edwin H. Stuart advertises a type face and incidentally his ability as a first-rate typographer 


that is essentially display, and yet the effect of 
this should be minimized as much as possible 
by setting only a few of the lines in definitely 
*large sizes. Many large display lines somewhat 
close to the same size have a tendency to work 
against each other and should be avoided. The 
best practice is to select the two or three major 
features, set them large, graded of course as to 
importance, and hold the other matter down to 
relatively small sizes. Remember that all display 
is no display, and that display is a matter of 
contrast. When everything, so to speak, is dis- 
played or in big type there is no contrast and 
therefore no display. Another good reason for 
setting some of the lines in smaller sizes than 
those used is crowding; the form is quite too 
closely line-spaced throughout, and, in addi- 


having been slapped together without thought 
as to spacing and form, and does not g've the 
impression of being a cover any more than one 
or more of half a dozen other things. By a very 
good grouping of the display features, effective 
contrast in display items, careful and liberal 
whiting-out and especially the addition of a 
good border which aids good grouping in giv- 
ing the page form, you have made the page 
appear to be what it is, namely, a cover design. 
Scattering and the unpleasing distribution of 
white space are the outstanding weak points of 
the February cover. We have one suggestion 
to make with respect to your own design: The 
inner panel containing the titles of the leading 
articles in the issue ought to be a little deeper, 
as the lines therein are somewhat too closely 


good feature. Most unsatisfactory of all fea- 
tures, however, are the cover and title pages, 
in which the type faces used, in addition to 
being old and unpleasing as to design, do not 
harmonize as regards shape. Work of this type 
should be confined to one style, or one series at 
the most, and in that event we do not mean 
extended and condensed versions. Underscor- 
ing lines on a cover page, as in this instance, is 
altogether improper; it eliminates all suggestion 
of dignity and reduces the page to the level of 
an advertisement, and not a good one at that. 
The distribution of white space in the inner 
panel of the cover is very bad, there being en- 
tirely too little above the first line in relation 
to the amount at the sides. In addition to the 
faults mentioned with respect to the cover the 
title page is crowded, being set in too large 
sizes, and the length of the lines with respect 
to each other is such that the outline of the 
group, instead of being graceful, is awkward. 
Spacing is especially bad, an example being 
where the word “School” is closer to the line 
below than to the one above, with which it is 
closely related. However, regardless of how well 
a form is displayed and arranged, it will never 
be good unless the type faces are, and those 
you used as decidedly inferior styles. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies, nowever, cannot be made by mail 
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“Woe Is He” 

In the New York Times I saw a headline, 
“Woe Is He.” It was on the editorial page. It 
puzzled me. I can’t dope it out.—Georgia. 

To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, this headline is all wrong. “Woe is 
him,” it should be. To me “Woe is he” 
seems utterly wrong, indefensible, and an 
example of that affectation (based on van- 
ity and conceit) which is detestable above 
all things, even many things that are mor- 
ally reprehensible. Is it not true that “Woe 
is me” means “Woe is to me”? Compare 
“methinks,” which is related to the Ger- 
man “mich duenkt.” (Have I got that 
right?) “Methinks” does not mean, ety- 
mologically, “I think,” though that is its 
sense in modern usage; it really means, 
“it seems to me.” The Anglo-Saxon word 
“thyncan” meant “seem.” When you say 
“Tt is me,” you are ungrammatical— 
though with the sanction of very general 
usage. The grammatically correct form is 
“Tt is I,” “I” being in apposition with 
“it.” But when you say “Woe is me” you 
do not mean, as the expression is com- 
monly used, “woe and I are one and the 
same.” You mean, “Woe is unto me.” It 
looks as though the Times writer regarded 
“woe” and “he” as being in apposition, 
and I can’t see any sense in that at all 
(though of course such an argument could 
be used as an alibi). In Latin and other 
inflected languages this little difficulty is 
avoided. “‘Wae victis,” “Woe to the van- 
quished.” “Victoria est mihi,” literally 
“Victory is to me,” means “I win.” We 
have in English no dative form for the 
noun or pronoun; but “Woe is me” is 
most certainly a dative sense of the per- 
sonal pronoun—“Woe is to me.” 


When Punctuation Is Used 
With Quotes 


Please tell me authentically about quotation 
marks, Is this correct: “Well, so would I,” he 
says—or this: “Well, so would I’, he says. The 
latter is my bet. Of course in a case like “I am 
industrious,” I said, ‘‘and am willing to do any- 
thing,” the comma is part of the quotation and 
should be inside. This is my rule. Am I right 
on this matter?—Michigan. 


You are not right. In placing the semi- 
colon, the colon, the question mark and 


Lt 


the “screamer” at the end of a quote, your 
rule is okay; the marks are inside or out- 
side according to whether they are part of 
the quoted matter or belong to the sen- 
tence of which the quotation is a part. But 
the comma and period are exempt from 
this rule. They should always be placed 
inside the close-quote. This is due to the 
fact that they are not strong enough to 
stand alone. Placed outside, they make the 
line unsymmetrical; they look lost. 


“If Any, All” 


Your item on church-bulletin style comes 
home to me very forcibly. We are publishing 
for the churches of our city about thirty bulle- 
tins weekly. The majority of our patrons quote 
all subjects, such as prelude, offertory, hymns, 
sermons, and postludes. We have a few who do 
not request it, but it seems to me right and 
proper to quote all if you want to quote any 
of these titles —Maryland. 

Another vote for uniformity of appear- 
ance rather than fine distinctions. ‘All or 
none” is not always a safe principle to fol- 
low, but where it fits it reduces the num- 
ber of vexatious exceptions. 


“From the Lyrics” 


The query regarding the quotes on church- 
service lists interested me particularly, for I 
print a number of them each week. Some years 
ago I asked a friend of mine for a rule and he 
gave me the following style: “No quotes on 
names of selections unless they are from the 
lyrics.” So that results in the organ numbers 
being printed without quotes, while most an- 
thems and hymns are quoted. Unless the 
preacher demands quotes, none are used on ser- 
mon topics except in cases where a text consti- 
tutes the subject. This style has proved quite 
satisfactory to all concerned.—New Jersey. 

It sounds good; but—perhaps a little 
complicated? My own preference is for 
the simplest style. That would leave the 
choice between one system of complete 
quote-marking and another of uniform 
quotelessness. The style described above 
is intelligent and intelligible—to those ac- 
customed to making prir.ters’ distinctions. 
To “ordinary” persons it might look irreg- 
ular, for they would not catch the ruling 
principle, detect the value of the lyrics as 
a determining factor. This style seems 
especially suitable for shops in communi- 
ties where the requirement of “stylish- 
ness” is high. 


Criterion” 

I am a linotype operator. The other day, in 
setting an article, I came across this sentence: 
“Since when are you a criterion of men’s dress?” 
I changed “‘criterion” to “critic,” but the proof- 
reader changed it back to “criterion,” not on 
the ground of following copy, but because he 
claimed it was used properly. Will you please 
state which of the two above is correct? Are 
both? I thank you for the help I receive from 
your department.—New York. 


The proofreader was wrong. “Criteri- 
on” means a standard of judging, a test 
principle or object. It is that on which the 
critic bases his criticism. The operator was 
right in changing to “critic.” The proof- 
reader was not right in changing back to 
“criterion.” A fine suit of clothes would 
be a criterion by which other suits might 
be judged. Anyone doing the judging 
would be a critic. 


Punctuation With Close-Quotes 


A constant appreciative reader wishes to ask: 
Where does the period go in case a declarative 
sentence ends with both single and double 
quotes? Or any other mark of punctuation, for 
that matter. Suppose you have an “‘exclam” or 
a question mark. Do all these marks follow the 
ordinary rule, comma and period inside quotes 
always and the other marks according to mean- 
ing?—Tennessee. 

The test turns upon whether you are 
declaratively quoting somebody else’s ex- 
clamation or question, or whether the other 
person’s quoted words occur at the end of 
your own exclamation or question. If you 
will master this statement, and apply it 
carefully to any sentence, you will find the 
difficulties melting away. Here are some 
illustrative samples: 

He said, ‘This is my book.” 

“This is my book,” he said. 

He said, “Why, this is my book!” 

He did not say, “This is my book”! 

Did he say, “This is my book”? 

He said, “Is this my book?” 

You told me: “He said, ‘Why, this is my 
book!’ ” 

The quotation reads: “Did he say, ‘This is 
my book’?” 

Does not the quotation read, “Did he say, 
‘This is my book’ ”? 

The line runs like this: ‘He said, ‘Is this 
my book?’ ” 

.When both the quotation and the main 
sentence call for screamer or query, use 
the mark only for the main sentence— 
do not use it twice. 
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**An Humble Man” 


What you had to say in the June issue on “‘a 
or “‘an” before words beginning with “th” was 
no doubt satisfactory to most of your readers, as 
it was to me. I do not use “an” in such connec- 
tion, and allow it to pass in copy only when I 
know or believe that the author will insist on 
having it so. Yet I know there is something like 
a rule to govern it. According to this rule, words 
beginning with “th” and having the accent on 
the second syllable are correctly preceded by 
“tan,” though just as correctly by “‘a.” Josephine 
Turck Baker in “The Correct Word—How To 
Use It” also mentions this use of the indefinite 
article “an” as correct. Thus it would be all 
right to say “‘an historian,” ‘‘an historical work,” 
“an hotel,” “an habitual criminal,” ‘tan hyper- 
bole,” etc. I could quote dozens of examples 
that I have come across since reading your arti- 
cle. Of course, that is easily accounted for by 
the fact that the matter is so fresh in one’s 
memory after reading the query and answer. 
The word “an” is also frequently used before 
the word “humble.” This, I believe, is due to 
the fact that this word was formerly pronounced 
“umbl.”—Illinois. 

It is easy to make rules. It is not always 
easy to make them workable. The trouble 
is, the truth about language is not fixed 
and one-sided like the fact that two and 
two make four. The language belongs to 
all of us, and usage is governed by taste, 
in large part. What we call “the best 
usage” is only what we believe to be the 
form favored by those whose opinions for 
one reason or another deserve the most re- 
spect. While I often wish my own sons 
could have had more of the old-fashioned 
kind of teaching, in which rules were 
learned by rote and applied in practice, I 
also habitually recoil from them myself. 
The value of rules does not appear until 
you have mastered their application so 
thoroughly that you don’t have to think 
about them. To me “an hotel” says “an 
’otel,” and no rule about stressing the sec- 
ond syllable makes any difference—to me, 
that is, in my own talking and writing. 
The futility of rule-making appears, I 
think, in words like “humble” and “herb,” 
where obviously and undebatably the 
whole matter depends upon pronunciation 
of the “‘aitch” word. If you say “herb,” 
you are bound to say or write “a herb.” 
If you say “’erb,” it has to be “an ’erb,” 
an herb,” “an herb doctor.” This is the 
kind of thing that shows up those who 
pretend to authority on matters of speech. 





Punctuation With Quotes 


What should be the punctuation of these 
paragraphs? 

May I take just a minute here to say to this 
young man let the volume of classified that you 
can create control your losses? 

Oh heavens! Oh heavens! moaned Rosine, 
and I thought that your explanation would 
clear up everything. —New Jersey. 

Here they are: 

May I take just a minute here to say to this 
young man, “Let the volume of classified that 
you can create control your losses”? 

“Oh, heavens! Oh, heavens!” moaned Ro- 
sine; “and I thought that your explanation 


would clear up everything!” 
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More of the Same 

Will you please advise us as to what punc- 
tuation is authorized by best usage in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

But does not one sometimes say, ‘‘Teacher, 
may I not have a date with you tomorrow? I 
don’t feel quite sure about the first important 
problem in percentage”? 

Also, please distinguish between the use of a 
comma and the use of a colon before a quota- 
tion.—Illinois. 

The punctuation of the sample sen- 
tence is correct. The close-quote is inside 
the question mark because the quotation 
is part of the sentence as a whole. 

The colon is used before the quotation 
when the quotation is to stand out strongly 
as a separate entity. The comma is used 
when the transition from introduction to 
quotation is less marked. 





Church and Shop 


Agree with you on capitalization style in 
newspapers. There is no logic in the down style. 
As to the church-bulletin style: Have always 
used the quotes around all titles of selections, 
both vocal and instrumental. Why not? The 
churches have always accepted office style — 
Oregon. 

This is crisp and positive; refreshing. 
Put down one more vote for “quote all.” 
This printer’s experience is interesting be- 
cause of the evidence that those who have 
charge of the printing of programs for 
church services are not apt to be fussy. 





Following Copy 


Anent your request for information as to 
styles for church bulletins, I enclose one which 
we print here. The style is as wanted by the 
customer, in the main, it having been furnished 
by him in the first place. I trust this will help 
in the quest for knowledge on this branch of 
printing —Brooklyn, New York. 


Here are the illustrative items from the 
program for morning service: 


Organ Prelude—Priere ............. Salome 
Processional Hymn. 170. Come ye faithful. 
Sullivan 


Kyrie and Gloria Tibi—in A Flat... ... Ward 
Hymn. 173. Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia. . . 


W. H. Mork 
Anthem—Rejoice, Rejoice, Christ is Risen 
Stoughton 
Hymn. 336. Bread of the world in mercy 
EDC EIR eso. os hae arr Hodges 
Sursum Corda and Sanctus—in A Flat... 
Ward 
Gloria in Excelsis ............... Old Chant 
Recessional. 542. I heard a sound of voices 
Storer 


Organ Postlude—Marche Gothique. . .Salome 

To me, personally, this style seems con- 
fusing. “Hymn 170” would look more 
“natural” to me than “Hymn. 170.” The 
absence of the period after the third 
“Alleluia” bothers my eye. The anthem 
line is capitalized like a title, but the hymn 
names are not. “Kyrie and Gloria Tibi” 
mixes two languages oddly. So does “Sur- 
sum Corda and Sanctus.” To me the 
whole thing looks as deliberately foggy 
as the things you see in the publications 
of learned societies. I used to think that 
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was part of the apparatus of scholarship; 
now I think it is partly the result of igno- 
rance and partly of indifference to the 
conventions of type and writing. This pro- 
gram would be a vote for uniform quote- 
lessness, except that in the evening service 
we find this line given: 

Anthem—Soprano Solo and Chorus “Ho- 

sanna 

I believe half this evidence we are gath- 
ering for style is vitiated by the fact that 
those who supply the copy don’t really 
have a style worked out in their own 
minds to begin with. 


SSA? and *An” 

Your correspondent who writes about the 
variant use of “a” and “an” before the word 
“hotel” will be interested in my article in 
American Speech, entitled “‘A’ and ‘An’ Be- 
fore ‘H’ and Certain Vowels.” This article is 
based on an examination of 300 English and 
American books of recent publication. I found 
that the usage ‘‘an hotel” preponderated mark- 
edly over the usage “‘a hotel.” The books were 
about equally divided between the British and 
American authors. The only “an” instance by 
an American writer that turned up in that sur- 
vey was in Brand Whitlock’s “J. Hardin and 
Son.” I believe mine is the first investigation of 
this sort ever made in a scientific fashion — 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Either my wits are not working right, 
or this is foggy. The books were about 
50-50 English and American; “an hotel” 
wins over “a hotel” in the count by a wide 
margin—and yet one example in Brand 
Whitlock is the only “an” by an Ameti- 
can that turned up in the investigation! 
The fact that British writers supplied 379 
or 3,799 examples of “an” with “hotel” 
would not be important, as it would only 
indicate the number of examples that hap- 
pened to occur in those particular books. 
But if Mr. Whitlock’s “an hotel” is the 
only one in the American books, it does 
become interesting to know how many 
times, in those volumes, the word “hotel” 
was used with any article. May we have a 
little further elucidation on this point? 

The same writer says words like “land- 

ing-gear,” “living-conditions,” “governing 
body,” “trading-center” do not bother 
him at all. He has studied compounding, 
intensively, for ten years, and has deduced 
this rule for this category: “Where the 
first term is a gerund (noun), and indi- 
cates that it is that which the idea con- 
tained in the second term is designed for, 
or intended for, or made for, or used for 
(or in), or characterized by, or peculiar 
to, the compound should be hyphened (if 
not, in time, consolidated) ; but where the 
first term is a participle (adjective), and 
indicates a continuing state of being or 
action of the idea contained in the second 
term, the compound should be left as two 
separate words.” Some of our young 
printers will find this headachy, even with 
illustration by such examples as “a fight- 
ing man,” “a fighting-man.” 
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Space-Saving and Ego-Tickling 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ECENTLY I produced an editorial for 
R “my” newspaper about someone 
who got a bit of publicity by pro- 
posing that “e” be substituted for “the.” 
Summing up the idea crisply, I had to say 
that this gentleman was feeding on air and 
devoting his more or less precious time to 
futility. It seemed likely that in this case, 
as in so many others, the publicity was not 
incidental but the moving force. Frankly, 
there is nothing to this suggestion but the 
possibility of making talk and getting the 
inventor’s name into print. It would not be 
worth attention except for the fact that 
nowadays there seems to be ever an audi- 
ence for such freakish proposals, ready to 
be led astray by specious arguments and 
to lend support to suggestions not merely 
of questionable value but positively mis- 
chievous in their effect should any consid- 
erable number of persons adopt them. 

In very early English, “the” was writ- 
ten in two characters, one called “thorn” 
and equivalent to the modern “th,” and 
the other the letter “e.” The character 
“thorn” looked enough like “y” to be 
taken as such by some writers, and thus 
came about the use of “ye” which is fa- 
miliar in modern print, generally in a 
facetious manner, in the expression “ye 
editor.” In old documents and manu- 
scripts “yt” was sometimes used for 
“that,” a loose transcription of “thorn” 
and “t” used as an abbreviation. 

There is at least some appearance of 
logic in these forms, but there is no logic 
at all in the suggestion to shorten “the” 
to “e.” As I pointed out in my editorial, 
if we were to adopt this peculiar style the 
Constitution of the United States would 
read, in its opening sentence, “We, e peo- 
ple of e United States.” In the Bible we 
would find “In e beginning was e Word.” 
And in the Gettysburg Address, “Gov- 
ernment of e people by e people and for e 
people.” It hurts e eye! 

The fact that to the present-day reader 
this appears ridiculous, grotesque, is not 
proof that its adoption is an impossibil- 
ity. Such changes in the language are not 
only possible, but are actually embodied 
in the speech of today as compared with 
that of former periods. They can, however, 
come about only through adoption in pop- 
ular usage, not by decree of any authority 
or act of any legislature. They might pos- 
sibly be started by a private promoter, but 
they would have to prove their usefulness 
to the people before they could gain a 
foothold; and that “e” for “the” will ever 
do so is almost unimaginable. 

It is not difficult to imagine “this” and 
“that,” “these” and “those,” giving way 
to “dis,” “dat,” “dese,” “dose,” in the 
accepted standards of spoken English and 


thus finding their way into the literary 
language. Of course I do not predict that 
this will happen; what I say is that it can 
be imagined without much difficulty. The 
German for “these” is “diese,” and Ger- 
man is the English language’s cousin. 
“The” in German is, in masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter, “der,” “die,” ‘‘das.” 
From some little acquaintance with com- 
parative philology, years ago, in college, 
I seem to remember that there was a series 
of labial, palatal, and lingual changes 
through which we identified words from 
one language to another. “Lautverschie- 
bung,” did they call it? At any rate, such 
shiftings from “th” to “d” and back again 
are possible in the lapse of long periods 
of time in a language’s life. 

But a change like that from “the” to 
“e” is different. It is simply impossible for 
me even to imagine any way in which it 
could come about. It is arbitrary, artifi- 
cial; not natural. And there is not even a 
good argument to be set up in favor of 
departing from the slow processes of na- 
ture and endeavoring to obtain common 
agreement to make the experiment. 

The would-be reformer of the language 
who makes the suggestion, however, sug- 
gests that by clipping the word we should 
reap the benefit of much space saved in 
writing and print. In the first place, he 
calculates that “the” occurs on an aver- 
age once in every fifteen words, and so he 
asserts the short form would save 34 let- 
ters in every 138 words of text. But this 
calculation takes no account of the fact 
that print does not cover its area solidly. 
He pays no attention to the fact that lines 
have to be more or less loosely spaced to 
adjust, and that the final lines of para- 
graphs may be shortened, as a rule, quite 
a bit without saving the whole line. A two- 
or three-word line at the end of a para- 
graph takes just as much space, vertically 
on the page, as a line with a dozen words. 
There would not be any great change in 
the breaks at the ends of the lines. Lines 
might be made more tight or more open 
here and there, but there would be no ma- 
terial reduction in the number of lines— 
certainly not sufficient to make a fair 
exchange for the difficulties sure to be 
experienced by readers. 

If there is anyone who should welcome 
such a proposition, it must be the headline 
writer. It is hard work to make headlines 
say what you want them to say and also 
squeeze them into the exact space allowed. 
But, when you come down to business, 
even the headline writer doesn’t stand to 
gain by such a reform. He already has a 
better way of overcoming his difficulties. 
He simply omits the article entirely. For 
instance, looking through the papers for 
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an example, I find this: “Mrs. Gann Gets 
Honor Seat at Embassy Dinner.” Not 
“the honor seat,” not “the Embassy din- 
ner”; just the noun, each time, without 
use of the article at all. 

It would be interesting, if anyone has 
the inclination and disposable time, to 
take this article as a test and check up on 
the “the”s, to see how many paragraphs 
would have been shortened had I dropped 
the “th” from each article. It would take 
a good deal of figuring. I do not believe 
it would show a possible saving of many 
lines. And of course, even if it disclosed 
a shortening of twenty or thirty lines, I 
would still emphatically withhold my en- 
dorsement from the idea. It is so awkward 
that even the saving of more or less space 
would not justify it. 

Any proposition for the saving of space 
is interesting to those who write or print. 
If the buyers of printing were to become 
convinced that any such proposition was 
feasible they certainly would take it up, 
and then the printer would have to follow 
suit, willy-nilly. But such pretensions have 
not yet made good. Simplified spelling 
was urged partly on the ground that it 
would economize space. Print “thru” in- 
stead of “through” enough times, and you 
will have saved a dollar’s worth of paper 
and ink. But the freakishness of the pro- 
posed forms always swamped any power 
of appeal the saving of space thus to be 
effected might have had. Simplified spell- 
ing made headway only with the lazy and 
the restless seekers after novelty. 

Printers are eminently sane folk. The 
recent wave of freak types seems to have 
passed—leaving, no doubt, some residuum 
of benefit in the bolder use of type, but 
failing to make good on its pretense that 
an artless splash of black is evidence of 
character and “class.” Jazz music, free 
verse, and the young-rebel brand of liter- 
ature seem to me to present fair parallels. 
Each was an exaggeration of an idea with 
some virtue; the exaggeration having been 
discarded, the virtue remains. 

Freak plans to save space in printing 
do not score. No one is quicker than the 
printer to snap up good innovations; no 
one more sure than he, when the specious 
appeal of novelty wears off, to return to 
the sound, standard things that endure. 
Both by their readiness to experiment and 
by their sureness in rejecting the unworthy 
do printers unceasingly serve and promote 
the cause of good English. 

As I said in winding up my editorial 
on the proposal that “e” be substituted 
for “the,” e idea may seem clever, but e 
hopes of e inventor are doomed to disap- 
pointment, for e people won’t save e labor 
of writing “the” by taking e trouble to 
learn e use of e new character suggested 
by e restless reformer of e good old Eng- 
lish language as we now use it. 
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They’re Helpful—and They’re Free! 


Mechanical Equipment 


50 J. Folder, “The Big Point Is: Less 
Handling, Less Fatigue, More Profit,” by 
C. F. Anderson & Company. Specifications, 
pictures, and testimonials of Anderson up- 
right trucks for bindery and pressroom. 

51 J. Circular, “Superior Auxiliary Saw, 
Model B,” by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 
Describes and pictures a combination of saw 
blade and trimmer knives in one head. 

52 J. Circular, “Economy Baling Presses: 
a Press for Every Purpose,” by the Economy 
Baler Company. Presses for baling paper 
and other materials. 

53 J. Catalog, “Elgin Nickel-Steel-Proc- 
ess Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery,” 
by the Elgin Bending Machine Company. 
Equipment for making stereotype plates by 
the nickel-steel process. 

54 J. Portfolio, “Harris-Seybold-Potter,” 
by the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 
Description, specifications, and plans of the 
Harris offset presses. 

55 J. Circular, “Lawson Paper Cutters 
and Bookbinding Machinery,” by the E. P. 
Lawson Company. Illustrates and describes 
Seybold, Morrison, Wright, and other 
makes of equipment. 

56 J. Reprint, “The Wood Base—a Nec- 
essary Evil,” by the Levison Manufacturing 
Company. An article emphasizing the difh- 
culties connected with wood-mounted cuts, 
and urging the great need of an improved 
type of cut mounting. 

57 J. Circular, “SA New Idea; Levison 
Clamps and Bases,” by the Levison Manu- 
facturing Company. Facts and illustrations 
on a new plate-mounting system for use on 
cylinder and platen presses. 

58 J. Portfolio, “The Monarch Metal 
Renovator,” by the Monarch Engineering 
and Manufacturing Company. Describes 
and illustrates the Monarch metal renova- 
tor, screw-lifting truck table, and melting 
furnace made by this company. 

59 J. Booklet, “Post Lightning-Speed 
Envelope Press,” by the Post Manufactur- 
ing Works. Details and pictures of an envel- 
ope press having hourly capacity range of 
from 9,000 to 18,000 impressions. 

60 J. Circular, “Rosback Automatic-Feed 
Wire-Stitching Machine,” by the F. P. 
Rosback Company. Facts and illustrations 
on automatic stitcher producing from 48,000 
to 72,000 pamphlets an eight-hour day. 

61 J. Booklet, ‘The Southworth System 
Guarantee to Lithographing and Printing 
Plants,” by the Southworth Machine Com- 
pany. Valuable information on humidity 
control and paper-conditioning and equip- 
ment which achieves these purposes. 


Paper and Cover Materials 


62 J. Broadside, ‘Certificate, the Mod- 
ern Bond Paper.” by Crocker-McElwain 
Company. Printed specimen of Certificate 
bond showing its possibilities. 

63 J. Broadside, “Colors for Action,” by 
Crocker-McElwain Company. Printed speci- 
men of Action bond in white, including 
samples of ten colors of Action bond. 

64 J. Broadside, “Open This Door to 
More Sales,” by the Du-Plex Onvelope 
Corporation. Presents the advantages of the 





Glance through the titles of cur- 
rent printed matter given below. 
These writings have been pre- 
pared for your assistance. They 
will cost you but five minutes of 
time and the stamp you use. Fill 
out the coupon, mail it to “The 
Inland Printer,” and the postman 
will bring you the printed speci- 
mens which you have requested 











Du-Plex system, by which a first-class letter 
may be attached to container mailed at a 
lower rate of postage. 

65 J. Portfolio, “Calling Your Shots 
With Atlantic Bond,” by the Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Company. Another of those in- 
genious die-cut jobs so frequently produced 
by paper concerns. Shows color samples of 
Atlantic bond and Atlantic cold-pressed 
laid stock that should be helpful. 

66 J. Portfolio, ‘Kindle the Holiday 
Spirit With Holiday Letterheads,” by the 
Goes Lithographing Company. A group of 
over forty numbers which will help in secur- 
ing holiday business. Well worth asking for. 

67 J. Folder, “Binding the Laws of a 
Nation,” by Holliston Mills, Incorporated. 
Shows use of Holliston library buckram in 
binding important lawbooks. 

68 J. Folder, ‘Good Business Books in 
Good Bindings,” by Holliston Mills, Incor- 
porated. Depicts use of Holliston book cloth 
in binding Prentice-Hall business books. 

69 J. Portfolio, ‘Holliston Natural Fin- 
ish,” by Holliston Mills, Incorporated. Pre- 
sents the new line of Holliston natural- 
finish book cloths. 

70 J. Folder, “tA Treasure of Colors,” 
bv the Howard Paper Company. Samples 
of Howard bond in white and colors. 

71 J. Booklet, “Ravenna Text,” by the 
Knowlton Brothers. An artistic production 
which shows the many shades of this stock 
printed in a variety of rich and up-to-date 
effects. An expensive but valuable means of 
demonstrating the quality of a paper stock. 

72 J. Broadside, “Neapolitan Cover,” by 
the Peninsular Paper Company. Another 
very striking and effective printed speci- 
men emphasizing the effects possible with 
this paper. The smart printer will file every 
one of this series that he can get his hands 
on, as examples of real pririting. 

73 J. Broadside, “Announcing Cherry 
Hammermill Bond,” by Hammermill Paper 
Company. Printed specimen of cherry Ham- 
mermill bond, especially appropriate where 
vivid color is an important factor of the job. 

74 J. Folder, “Vacation Days,” by the 
U. S. Envelope Company. A printed speci- 
men of Linweave paper. 

75 J. Portfolio, “The New in Buckeye 
Cover,” by the Beckett Paper Company. 
Attractively printed specimens of Buckeye 
cover in various colors. 


Type and Typography 


76 J. Booklet, “Advance Showing of Six 
New Type Faces for Vigorous, Zestful 


Modern Typography,” by the American 
Type Founders Company. Presents six type 
faces of the Louvaine family. 

77 J. Booklet, “Light and Bold Kabel,” 
by the Continental Typefounders Associa- 
tion. Sample pages showing these type faces 
in use in different ways. 

78 J. Booklet, “Ludlow Ornament,” by 
the Ludlow Typograph Company. A col- 
lection of pages, mostly in color, demon- 
strating the use of Ludlow ornaments and 
Ludlow type faces. 

79 J. Booklet, “Printers Supply Service,” 
by Printers Supply Service. Type-specimen 
book showing type faces and rules available 
through this supply house. 


Miscellaneous 


80 J. Broadside, ‘Advance Proofs,” by 
the Crescent Engraving Company. Shows, 
half-size reproductions of a series of ten 
attractive blotters depicting ten periods in 
the progress of printing, the plates for this 
series being available to only one printer in 
each city. A good idea worth careful con- 
sideration by the printer who seeks blotters 
of unusual distinction and character. 

81 J. Booklet, “Rebuilding the Silent 
Organization,” by the Hammermill Paper 
Company. Report VIII of the Hammer- 
mill Survey of Business Practice. A study 
of the systems of forms, records, and reports 
by which the daily operations of a business 
are initiated, controlled, and recorded. Con- 
structive material for the plant executive in 
search of a greater degree of efficiency in 
his forms and records. 

82 J. Catalog, ‘Practical Books About 
Printing and the Allied Trades,” by The 
Inland Printer Company. A forty-eight- 
page listing of books of information and 
instruction on the important phases of the 
printing and related industries, with prices. 

83 J. Booklet, “Better Control of Capi- 
tal,” by the United Typothetae of America. 
Describes the accounting and general finan- 
cial assistance available through the U.T.A. 
This booklet is of interest only to plant 
owners or executives. 

84 J. Booklet, “Better Methods of Pro- 
duction,” by the United Typothetae of 
America. Tells of the production services 
rendered by the U. T. A. Of interest only 
to plant owners or executives. 

85 J. Booklet, “Better Training of Men,” 
by the United Typothetae of America. How 
the U. T. A. can help in the training of 
craftsmen and future executives. Of inter- 
est only to plant owners or executives. 

86 J. Booklet, ‘Fact-Finding,” by the 
United Typothetae of America. Services of 
the U. T. A. in uncovering essential busi- 
ness facts. This booklet is of interest only 
to plant owners or executives. 

87 J. Booklet, ‘Printers’ Problems,” by 
the United Typothetae of America. Prac- 
tical assistance that can be rendered to man- 
agement by the U. T. A. Of interest only 
to plant owners or executives. 

88 J. Booklet, “Selling More Printing,” 
by the United Typothetae of America. 
U. T. A. help in the building of greater 
sales volume on a profitable basis. Of in- 
terest only to plant owners or executives. 
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The Fatigue Point: a Vital Feature of 
Sound Advertising Composition 


veRY effort requiring the expendi- 
ture of energy results in fatigue 
of those parts exerted, whether 
mental or physical. Physical ex- 
haustion is more evident than mental fa- 
tigue. A walker on a long hike starts out 
full of eagerness and seems to possess un- 
limited strength. The urge to start can 
hardly be controlled. The mind recognizes 
no obstacles. The will to go blots out any 
difficulties which the better judgment may 
suggest. After miles of this unabated en- 
thusiasm comes the first rest—the initial 
point of fatigue. As the hike progresses 
these rest periods become more frequent. 
They tend to revive the walker’s waning 
resource of energy. Gradually these rest 
periods become prolonged and one finds 
difficulty in arising. The mental urge is 
not sufficient to overcome the intermittent 
drain upon the muscles. 

The same process of fatigue takes place 
in the reading of printed matter—news- 
paper advertising, magazine publicity, or 
direct-mail material. One advertisement 
creates a favorable impression. The ob- 
server begins to read—starts his “hike” 
through the copy, and there you have the 
enthusiastic beginning. 

Then something happens: He reaches 
the first fatigue point. What has caused 
it? How can it be recognized? How can 
it be overcome? These questions form the 
subject of this article. Examples used are 
taken at random. The same theory here 
expressed is readily applicable to all kinds 
of printed appeal, even the composition of 
house-organs, books, and other material 
the type of which is intended to be read 
effectively for definite purposes. 

In order that the printed message may 
favorably impress the reader it is strictly 
essential that there be established a har- 
monious codrdination between the brain 
and the eye. There are certain physical 
and psychological influences which pro- 
duce handicaps. For instance, the differ- 
ent muscles which control the movements 
of the eyes do not function with an equal 
facility. It is far easier to move the eyes 
in a horizontal direction than vertically. 


¥ 
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Thus in example No. 1 we find that the 
vertical line appears to be longer than the 
other, although both lines are of identical 
length. The reason for this is that in mak- 


MOM OM MOM OH OX XX By JOSEPH A. KISS * % X HOMO OK OX OX 
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The layout man, the typographer, the customer—all should 
study this article. It points to the weakness of many an ad- 


vertisement, and shows how sales-getting interest may be held 
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ing the retinal impression necessary for 
observation the vertical line demanded a 
greater physical effort. The subconscious 
mind reasons that, if one requires more 


Fig. 1 


energy to be seen than the other, it must 
be a longer line. And so it appears to us. 
This is not a mental test. It is a perfectly 
normal process of observation occurring 
in the eyes and minds of normal people. 

Look at example No. 2. It is, of course, 
more difficult to read the vertical word 
than the horizontal arrangement. Much 
of this difficulty is due to habit. Much of 
it is due to the physical limitations of our 
eyes. The very structure of the eyes places 
a penalty upon the vertical arrangement. 
No doubt that is the reason why we have 
chosen the horizontal as our “normal” 
while the Chinese prefer to write verti- 
cally. They presume to read with equal 
alacrity; but Nature places the favor with 
the method we have selected. 

So here we have the first principle of 
pleasurable composition—this preference 


. & 

B Fig. 3 c 
for the horizontal as against the vertical. 
There is a compensation, however, in that 


the use of illustrations, panels, or borders 
in vertical positions offers excellent rest 


periods in the relief of monotony; because 
even pleasant shapes or arrangements, too 
often repeated, do produce fatigue as a 
result of the inevitable monotony. 

An illustration of the fatigue of mo- 
notony is shown in example No. 3. The 
space between A and B is equal to that 
between C and D, yet C-D seems greater 
because the eye, momentarily pausing at 
each of the dots in the line, registers a 
minute fatigue leading to the impression 
that the distance is greater. This, of course, 
deals with fractional lapses of time, yet 
the principle is apparent. What must the 
fatigue be in cases where greater infrac- 
tions of the law are permitted? 

The vision can cause even greater phys- 
ical exhaustion. For example, I enter an 
attractively and properly furnished room. 
I remain for hours, and yet when the time 
comes to leave I feel as though my visit 


ACCUSE 


Fig. 2 


had been brief even though my companion 
may have been uninteresting. I have lost 
my conception of time. My mind has been 
at ease. There has been sufficient interest 
in my surroundings to prevent any fatigue. 
On the other hand, I go into a doctor’s 
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office. I am forced to make this visit. I 
should prefer not to see him. No matter 
when I am ushered into the private con- 
sultation room, it would be too soon. Yet 
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hours seem to pass and time hangs like 
heavy chains on the reluctant moments. 
The surroundings have made me weary. 
My eyes have sought in vain to escape the 
monotony of the rows of chairs, a square 
table, and a few rectangular pictures. The 
marked predominance of vertical and hor- 
izontal lines, similar shapes without relief, 
produced fatigue both mental and phys- 
ical. The effort of waiting is subconsciously 
judged by the amount of fatigue result- 
ing in its accomplishment. 

From this we can conclude that proper 
presentation of a message is of even 
greater moment than the grammatical em- 
bellishments of the message itself. Poorly 
balanced architecture amplifies the slow 
passage of time and lulls the sense into 
semiconsciousness. The typographer can 
avoid such expensive rigidity or monotony 
to the point of boredom by the use of in- 
genious variety in arrangement. 

In waiting-rooms tedium fixes its pun- 
ishment upon those who happen to be 
there, and it is of their own choice that 
they submit to this mental abuse. On the 
advertising pages of newspaper or maga- 
zine, or in the direct-mail piece, the ob- 
server can instantly squelch any unpleas- 
antness by ignoring it—turning the page 
or destroying the offensive matter. That, 
of course, relieves the observer; but what 
of the advertiser who paid the bill? He 
looks to the typographer to avoid these 
pitfalls of fatigue and to keep the matter 
briskly interesting in its physical form. 

The classic example of overcoming the 
fatigue point is the so-called “column” in 
newspapers, those single columns of mis- 
cellaneous extracts and contributions. Or- 
dinarily hardly any arrangement could be 
less in conformity to good rules of com- 
position than the solid column of reading 
matter; yet these columns are made de- 
cidedly compelling. The column is neces- 
sarily perpendicular. If the same face were 
used throughout we would have over- 
whelming monotony, ennui. Yet the col- 
umn conductor boasts of many thousands 
of interested readers. How does he do it? 

He has space to fill—a single column. 
He has type. True, the contents must be 
creditable. But notice how even the most 
brilliant columnists resort to definite rules 
to avoid points of fatigue along the route 
of the column. Example No. 4 shows a 
section of a typical “column.” The top 
line is bold-face and full measure. A two- 
line head has eight words in the first line, 
only two in the second—unequal distribu- 
tion for variety. Then a line of small light- 
face italic. Then back to the regular type 
again, light-face and short of full mea- 
sure. Then comes a lead. Then three lines 
of full measure starting with the first three 
words in caps. Then a lead and two lines. 
Then an entirely new face in caps. Then 
poetry in italics, with every line varying 
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in length. Notice how strictly the princi- 
ple of change has been adhered to. Repe- 
tition is held to a minimum. 

Supporting the originality of this col- 
umn from one end to the other lies the in- 
genuity of the typographer. No small part 
of the credit should go to him. Richard 
Henry Little, one of the leading line con- 
ductors, frequently:-though indirectly re- 


See, Harold, When Yon Lend Money You Make 
: an Enemy. 
{Prom the Florence (Wis.) Mining News.) 
Sidney and Harold -Gordon of Chicago, 
former Florence residents, called on old 
friends here Wednesday. We would like to 
have seen Sid. 


2 IN 1884, SAYS the London Express, it was pos- 
sible to buy a wife for half a pint of good beer. 
They're mueh cheaper nowadays. 


THE NEW chief of police is Russell. Gosh, hell 
have to if he holds down that job in Chicago. 


RAIN MAGIC. 


There was some magic in your ways, and yet 
1 said it could not matter, I’'d remain 

Impassive, leave no reason for regret— 

I never reckoned, somehow, with the rain. 

For life has sketched you in o carcless way, 

Omitted certain charming subtleties 

That do not know discovery by day— 

But rain and talk: of love beneath the trees 

Spill through the colored fabric one will weave 

Against a day when artistry be vain— 

And night that sees so much of make-believe, 

Smiled as I kissed your wet lips in the rain! 
Coxonavo Petr. 

WE ARE PLEASED, indeed, to note that during 
the reception to the Ameer of Afghanistan and his 
queen in Rome “ King Victor Emmanuel pointed 
out the {wo monuments to his visitors.” Mussolin 
was probably lighting a cigaret, or maybe his sho 
had to be tied. Anyway, something distracted his 
attention for a moment, and quick as a flash Victor 
Emmanuel horned into the picture and got his 
name in the papers, 

Oswald Does a Little Philosophizing. 

R. H. L.: Man does not fathom the depth of 
the sea by the height of the waves that are dashed 
upon the shore. Man is too wise. Yet he measures 
other men by the words they say. 

OswaLp THE Great. 


THE HEAD WRITERS over sat the esteemed 
Herez are doing very hicely with their repetitious 
headlines. “ Move to Move Moving Day ” yester- 
day had its points, and “Two Guns Jolt Two Gun 
Bill”-was even fair, but they'll bite themselves in 
the leg if they ever see the last line of the limerick 
Hector Bolitho brought over from England for the 
February Bookman: ‘ 


There was a young lady of Ryde. 
Of eating green apples she died. 
Within the lamented 
They quickly fermented 
And made cider inside her inside. 
ar 


Fig. 4 


fers to his makeup man in distributing 
credit for the success of his column. By 
building up a favorable atmosphere about 
this column the compositor attracts a pre- 
occupied public just as does the typogra- 
pher who sets advertising matter. 

In the case of advertising it is of even 
greater importance that fatigue points be 
eliminated, for the reader must be lured 
to read a definite message and digest its 
contents—must be induced to act. If those 
crucial fatigue points are allowed to re- 
main, the keenest message will fail in its 
delivery. Our eyes, ears, and memory are 
protected against abuse. 

For instance, I am fatigued and I re- 
tire. A clock ticks in the room. I cannot 
be conscious of its ticking and still uncon- 
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scious in sleep. Sleep is essential to my 
well-being; listening to the clock is not. 
Therefore my mind gradually ignores this 
mild sensory impulse and I become un- 
conscious in sleep, although the sound vi- 
brations of the clock continue to drum 
upon my ears with the same regularity 
and force. And again, while riding in a 
train I gaze from the window at the land- 
scape. Telegraph poles appear to pass en- 
tirely across my line of vision. This should 
seriously interfere with my vision. How- 
ever, it is my desire to see the landscape. 
That being my motive, I fail to see the 
passing poles, seeing only the view. My 
mind has instructed my eyes to ignore the 
fatiguing or unpleasant interference. 

The typographer must remember that 
all of these are unconscious reactions. They 
require no conscious thought, no reason 
or intelligence. All normal people react in 
practically the same manner. Only the will 
aroused by interest, desire, or some other 
compelling emotion can disturb the nor- 
mal mental procedure and result in inter- 
est in spite of irritation. In the nervous, 
or those suffering from mental disorders, 
the balance and control are contrary to 
this. Of course an overpowering interest 
in the matter displayed will often tolerate 
interference. Thus, a carpenter will study 
an advertisement on tools; a woman, on 
fashions, or a child, on toys—bridging the 
fatigue points with a dominant interest in 
the subject. If the subject belongs in that 
category, well and good. But with so many 
varied mediums of publicity competing 
for attention it is not safe to rest upon 
that soothing presumption. 

The wise typographer will act upon the 
expectation of a battle for attention, and 
will watch his fatigue points. Study exam- 
ple No. 5. To prevent the fatigue of a 
three-line heading the third line is set 
smaller to break the monotony but in the 
same face to retain the unity. The four 
short lines border dangerously on fatigue. 
The eye would have accepted it more read- 
ily had the first line been still shorter, 
starting “—and gives.” The opening dash 
and the lower-case “and” would remove 
the approaching fatigue. All the fatigue 
points are indicated by arrows. In most 
cases they have been adequately relieved. 
The bold-face-italic subheads are sufficient 
relief, but the eye could not stand for two 
solid columns, so the copy closes in a box 
with display head. The copy in the box 
should have been’ broken. It contains too 
many long words to stand up for so many 
lines without creating a fatigue point. 

Fatigue points have a cumulative de- 
struction value. They are like a gradually 
steepening hill. The reader passes them 
only by sheer will and continues to read 
only through concerted effort unless re- 
lief is offered. To demand such loyalty 
on the part of the reader is a superlative 
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assumption for any advertiser. Whole- 
hearted attention is awarded only to ad- 
vertising matter set with severe alertness 
for the fatigue points, and placing a rest- 
ful interlude wherever they occur. To such 
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feature distinctly indicated. When copy 
runs dangerously long or a summary is 
desired it is a useful expedient to resort 
to numerical tabulation. This is a simpli- 
fied form of expression ideally suited in 


How Science Ends 


the Uncertainty 
of Old-Time Hygienic Methods 


And gives 


freedom, comfort, 


women 


standards of health 


never before possible. 


Buy 3 


for twelve 


low — deodorizes, shaped to-fit 
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stark horizontal line devoid of variation. 
Such a dreary picture has a soporific ten- 
dency. It reverberates the fatigue impulses. 
Let there be but one tree upon this land- 
scape and the monotony is broken, balance 


Your ad on the pencil that writes the orders 


Don't waste a 


AKE every 
pay for itself. Don’t let 


one be wasted. Then have 100 


vertising appears a little more ex- 
| - pensive in the first place. Actually 
it is not in the long run. No one 
can close orders by advertising as 
inexpensively as Autopoint can. 
Free Offer to Executives 
| Let Autopoint become a sales- 
auxiliary to your advertising pro- 
gram. Have your salesmen put 
these attractive, useful advertise- 


>» m vending 
through the West 
Kotex Company, 


repair 


2 Bakelire cad Seca cao 
weight material 
3 Perfect balance ~ not “top 
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heavy.” 





The New Sanitary Pad which Deodorizes 


Fig. 5 


advertising the reader will offer his un- 
disturbed attention, leaving all his senses 
open to impress by the advertiser’s mes- 
sage. Physical resistance is broken down. 
The reader is receptive. 

Illustration No. 6 is an excellent exam- 
ple of sustained interest through the me- 
dium of interjected oases. These periods 
of rest are timed and arranged so as not 
to confuse the reader. The body is set in 
narrow measure, which is a reliable method 
of assuring easiest reading. The fatigue 
points indicated by arrows are properly re- 
lieved. An interesting variation is noted 
to the left of the coupon. By numbering 
the features at this point (a primer ar- 
rangement) monotony is avoided and each 


the case of weighty matter that may have 
produced fatigue. It is akin to primer com- 
position, where each thought meant a new 
paragraph, such as: “I see the dog.” “The 
dog sees me.” If the juvenile mind can 
readily digest matter in this form, it is 
the logical plan for the adult mind labor- 
ing under fatigue. Notice that the head- 
ing “Offer to Executives Only” is not set 
in the same face as the two subheads. One 
such variation is permissible and lends 
emphasis at the proper point. 

While fatigue points are recognized as 
hazards, they are to be considered as points 
of opportunity as well—opportunity points 
of focal interest. As an example consider 
a vast, unbroken prairie. The horizon is a 
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advertisement 


OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 
ONLY: Send the coupon for free 
sample Autopoint to learn what 
afine impression itmakes. Full par- 
ticulars, business building plans, _/ 
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ago, Til. 
Fig. 6 


is restored. But another situation has de- 
veloped in the process—the eye has been 
given its focal point. This tree becomes 
favored with concentrated attention. So 
in advertising the points of greatest fa- 
tigue can be relieved properly and that 
critical position turned to great value, for 
it attracts attention without effort. The 
natural drift of attention to these oases 
places great responsibility upon what the 
typographer will do with these convenient 
tools. The clever typographer will never 
forget that at these points the audience is 
“all eyes to the front.” 

Example No. 7 is a splendid case of able 
use of fatigue-point reliefs for display. 
A four-line head would be tiresome. The 
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fatigue point normally would follow the 
second line. To avoid this all four lines 
are of different measure and three faces 
are used. Then the body, still another size 
and still another measure. Then the in- 
verted pyramid in italics just when fatigue 
is creeping into the body. Then at the next 
point of fatigue comes a large display 
price. And then appear two more lines of 
variant measure and the signature. This 
example may well be studied for its con- 
stant relief periods. It also shows how an 
otherwise tiresome arrangement of solid 
body text can be used if surrounded with 
oases where the eye perceives rest. 
Arrangement alone is insufficient. The 
type face must also be deemed as having 
sufficient connection with fatigue to war- 
rant study from this angle. Types differ- 
entiate in their inherent quality to appear 
“alive,” in motion, new, awake, and inter- 
esting. These are the active faces. Passive 
faces are distinguishable by their appear- 
ance of stolidity, being sort of rugged, old- 
fashioned, or immobile. A few examples 
will clarify this explanation: Among com- 
mon passive faces are gothic, Cheltenham, 
Bookman, and Foster. Among the active 
faces may be classed Goudy, Caslon Bold, 
Bodoni, and most of the distinctive: faces 
such as Pabst; or fluid faces such as Cooper 





BLUE SUITS 
Sanne to a new height 
of perfection and style by 

MIDDISHADE 


The one job of the Middishade factory is 
to make the best value blue suit in the 
country. It does. It has specialized so 
thoroughly that the value you get is 
positively startling. You'll see a great deal 
of extra valuein the blue woolens-smarter 
style in the lines and a very superior 
degree of perfection in the hand needling 
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Fig. 7 


Bold. Practically all faces become active 
in their italics because of the forward lean. 
Active copy may be set in passive type, it 
is true; but the activating principle usu- 
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ally comes from layout rather than from 
individual type-face characteristics. 
Analyzing the personality of type faces 
may be considered as going too deeply into 
the subject; yet, with the many ramifica- 
tions of psychological reaction and the in- 
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ting the signature no larger than the body 
matter prevents a too spotty effect, yet the 
varying measure used gives the needed 
relief. The body matter is of a general 
nature. This subject requires elaboration. 
To accomplish this the layout resorts to 
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tricate functioning of the human retina, 
one can hardly give too much attention to 
detail in striving for the perfect setup. The 
human eye is a fickle organism. It can 
look without seeing. Laboratory tests have 
proven that under fatigue the eye may 
focus upon an object without its being 
visually perceived. By sheer will the eye 
may be forced to stay open while the sub- 
ject is asleep. In cases of crossed eyes the 
brain selects one eye and ignores impres- 
sions received by the other. This looking 
without seeing makes even more impor- 
tant the matter of arousing interest by the 
physical appearance of printed matter. 

In illustration No. 8 the body matter 
is set in a fairly narrow measure. Fatigue 
points are relieved by paragraphing. The 
center column is shorter than the first and 
the third still shorter, to speed up the 
tempo in ratio to increasing fatigue. Set- 
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the summary or what I call the “primer” 
arrangement—a short paragraph and a 
small illustration. This simplified arrange- 
ment permits the use of small type. It is 
so easy to look at and so compelling that 
small type offers no handicap. Here are 
four distinct thoughts which are simply 
headed and very easily digested. 

The vacillating interest of modern-day 
readers precludes any presumption of the 
perfect 100 per cent attention. If we are 
successful in sustaining the continuity of 
thought with periodic absorption and occa- 
sional alert reflection our purpose will be 
accomplished. Acting upon this premise, 
it is of considerable significance that we 
readily recognize the precise location of 
the points where attention will be at its 
peak. This can be done with accuracy by 
a simple application of the facts contained 
in this article, which should constitute a 
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cornerstone in the basic knowledge of 
every genuinely ambitious typographer. 


Of course one finds no substitute for 
practice or the study of actual examples. 
But there are a few academic:rules worthy 
of close attention and the application of 
which will invariably bring improvement 
to the work at hand. Referring to copy 
masses, the square is an unpleasant shape. 
It has the fundamental fault of having 
all its sides equal in length. This violates 
the rule barring repetition. It is unwieldy; 
it has no justification except in a few rare 
cases which only testify to the predomi- 
nance of the rule. A rectangle whose base 
is 10 to 20 per cent greater than its height 
approaches acceptability in shape. This 
process of “stretching” the square contin- 
ues until the base line is about 250 per 
cent of the height, when the stretch be- 
gins to appear exaggerated and the eye 
has difficulty in encompassing the shape 
as a unit. On the other hand, too small a 
difference between base line and height 
results in the impression of an imperfect 
square, which is equally bad. The classic 
rectangle remains on the three-to-five ra- 
tio and may be upright or horizontal. This 
refers purely to type masses and not to 
the type sizes which make up the mass. 

Paragraphs of equal length and appear- 
ance produce fatigue and destroy the urge 
to continue after two or three have been 
laboriously consumed. One’s subconscious 
mind observing a number of paragraphs 
identical in physical appearance reasons a 
like similarity in their contents, and inter- 
est begins to wane. There is a trace of 
hypnosis in monotony. With words, lines, 
or paragraphs striking the mind with pul- 
sating rhythm the reader wearies. Do you 
remember when, as a child in school, you 
were made to write a single word a hun- 
dred times or more for some infraction 
of rules? Do you recall the overpowering 
exhaustion, the bearing-down weight of 
this assignment? Only the superior power 
of the original command makes possible 
the completion of such a task. So repul- 
sive is this oscillating impulse that, in spite 
of the repeated hammer blows of this sin- 
gle word upon the intellect, it is just as 
likely that the spelling of the word is en- 
tirely forgotten—erased by the greater in- 
fluence of the fatigue involved. 

A principle in composition, often vio- 
lated even in good printed matter, is the 
length of measure. Even if the reader is 
willing to labor through a mass of copy 
set to long measure, the human eye, in 
codrdination with the mind, cannot retain 
its proper position in shifting from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the 
next. If this shifting of the vision be- 
comes a conscious effort the message con- 
tent loses just that much of the readet’s 
attention. A good rule to employ in de- 
termining the maximum safe measure at 
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which various type sizes can be set without 
making it difficult to follow is as follows: 
Five-point reaches a fatigue point at about 
ten picas, six-point at about twelve picas, 
and so on with an increase of approxi- 
mately two picas additional in length of 
measure for every increase of two points 
in size of type. This is not an infallible 
rule. It is offered as a guide, a starting 
point from which the typographer may 
reason out his own problems. 

It is well for the typographer to con- 
template the power of the tools at his dis- 
posal. To those inanimate objects of the 
composing room has been granted a new 
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psychology—a vitality that will carry the 
clever typographer to new heights of 
achievement. He is like the director of a 
great motion picture. He issues his orders, 
plans his sets, chooses his characters. To 
him falls the important duty of command- 
ing these great forces. And when he calls 
“Camera!” a thousand human factors are 
placed in motion to affect the innermost 
thoughts of man, the subconscious control 
of our actions. Whether or not the picture 
will “go over big” depends greatly upon 
the typographer. Even though he is hid- 
den in the background and his name is 
unknown, yet to him belongs the glory. 





His practical feature of THE IN- 

LAND PRINTER has made the first 

circuit of its course. The Typo- 
graphic Scoreboard has recorded the 
selections of type presented in the ad- 
vertising pages of three representative 
American publications—T he Saturday 
Evening Post, Vogue, and The Na- 
tion’s Business. Whether or not the 
printing world is going modernistic at 
a mad pace—that is the question; and 
you will find the answer in these 
monthly chartings of the facts. 

The full-page advertisements in the 
August 17 issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post are typoanalyzed herewith. 
Any idea of a pell-meli forsaking of 
legible type faces quickly weakens in 
view of these facts. Very little change 
is recorded as having occurred during 
this three-month period. The one out- 
standing change favors the traditional 
faces: Kennerley’s record jumped from 
one to seven. But let the figures tell 
their own typographical tale: 

Bodoni 
Garamond 
Kennerley 
Caslon 
Bodoni Book 
Futura 


New Caslon 
Cloister Bold 


Cheltenham Wide 
Scotch Roman 
Bookman 

Goudy Modern 
Nicolas Cochin 
Packard 


Note.—Four advertisements (three hand- 
lettered and one in a private font) were not 
considered. Spreads are treated as single ad- 

vertisements in every Scoreboard, 
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~ Pronouncedly modern 


Consideration of these type faces, 
classified as either modernistic or tra- 
ditional, may hearten the ardent dev- 
otee of modernism. The modernistic 
faces have raised their percentage of 
the total almost exactly 10 per cent. 
Four-tenths instead of three-tenths of 
these national advertisers are using 
type faces with a modernistic flavor. 
Figures for the August 17 issue are: 


Faces considered modernistic.... 30 
So-called traditional types 


What is happening to the roman 
modern and old-style faces, and gothic? 
The figures read: 

Romans of modern form 
Old-style romans 
Gothic 

The growing tendency to use bold- 
face, as observed in the record of the 
Post for May 11, is again reflected to a 
slight extent in these figures: 

Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 

The layout record indicates essen- 
tially no change of status unless it be a 
shade of additional preference for the 
mildly modern in place of the medium 
modern layouts. The figures are: 
Traditional layouts 
Mildly modern layouts 
Medium modern layouts 
Extremely modern layouts 

As for illustrations, this sector has 
yielded hardly a foot to the attacks of 
the modernists; what little ground has 
been gained is being lost. The figures 
regarding this point read: 

Moderately modern 


Traditional 

Watch for the October Typographic 
Scereboard, which will typoanalyze 
Vogue, that happy hunting ground of 
all that is or would be “smart.” 
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Collectanea Cypographica iif 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 




















Look Before You Leap 
Investigation of difficult things by 
the method of analysis ought ever to pre- 
cede the method of composition. 
—Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) 


* * * 


Practicality of Books 

Talk of the happiness of getting a great prize 
in lottery! What is that to opening a box of 
books!—Southey. 

Please pardon Collectanea for harping 
continually on the book theme. By exten- 
sive reading and by half a century of ob- 
servation of printers in many countries 
Collectanea believes that never has any 
printer risen to real eminence in his occu- 
pation who was not or is not an earnest 
reader and lover of books. The most prac- 
tical things used by mankind are books; 
men who think otherwise are invariably 
found to be of little worth to the world 
in a final analysis of values. 

No boy should be taken into a compos- 
ing room to learn type composition who 
lacks the desire to utilize a good part of 
his leisure hours in reading. The industry 
is overcrowded with journeymen printers 
and master printers who have no affinity 
with books, and who, as a group, lower 
the reputation of civilization’s most essen- 
tial art. Such men were brought into print- 
ing offices in boyhood by so-called master 
printers, who were themselves ignorant of 
the fact that the typesetter’s occupation 
is a literary one, the basic materials of 
which are words. The compositor assem- 
bles and arranges words, words, words, 
just as every carpenter assembles woods, 


woods, woods, which he transforms into _ 
thousands of things necessary to our bod- § 


ies. Printed words are the most vital of all 
things used by human beings, because they 
keep minds astir, generate ideas, and stim- 
ulate all efforts toward achievements. To 
teach typesetting to a boy who finds no 
interest in books is the height of folly, 
and has done more to lower printing in 
the public estimation than any other thing. 
It is a regrettable fact that the personnel 
of the mightiest of the arts is, as a whole, 
unworthy of that art, through inapprecia- 
tion of the actual power of printed words. 

Collectanea, in advising a reading test, 
places no restriction on the class of read- 
ing, and by no means insists that it shall 


at the outset be reading about printing. 
A true lover of reading, be it merely of 
dime novels, will soon work his thoughts 
toward better literature and the literature 
of his occupation, especially if he is learn- 
ing printing. Place none but reading boys 
in your composing rooms, for they will in 
time constitute a guard of honor to main- 
tain and advance the reputation of the 
printing art. Of the other kind, unless they 
acquire a fondness for reading, they are 
as “the grass of the field, which today is 


and tomorrow is cast into the oven.” 


* * 


A Wynken de Worde Colophon 
Infynite laud with thankynges many folde 

I yelde to God, me socourying with his grace 
This boke to finyshe, whiche that ye beholde 

Scale of Perfeccion calde in every place; 
Whereof the auctor Walter Hilton was 

And Wynkyn de Worde this hath sett in 

print. 

De Worde was William Caxton’s chief 
assistant and became Caxton’s successor. 
This colophon ends the book “Scale of 
Perfection,” printed in London by De 
Worde in 1494. It illustrates the state of 
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Bronze bust of Theodore Low De Vinne, 
sculptured by Beach for Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Typographic Library and 
Museum of the American Type Founders 
Company in Jersey City, New Jersey 
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the English language at that time. In this 
book De Worde tells us it was printed in 
“William Caxstons hows.” In the books 
De Worde printed he spelled his own 
name in fourteen different ways, one of 
which was Vuinandi de Vuorde; another 
form used was Wynkyn Theworde. 


* * * 


De Vinne Correspondence—III 


Following the letter of September 12, 
printed in last Collectanea, came, shortly 
after, another referring again to the Dun- 
ton book, which was one of De Vinne’s 
numerous and valuable gifts to the Typo- 
graphic Library. It reads: 
300 West Seventy-sixth Street, 
New York City 
November 14, 1910 

My dear Mr. Bullen: 

I have received the framed photograph of 
the medal of Archibald Binny. 

I much regret that I have not an engraving 
of Ambroise Firmin Didot. I am unable to go 
out; but I have sent for it and get no proper 
response. I will try again. Please specify how 
large you want it. I will send to Keppel, and 
as soon as I get one I will forward it. If you 
should chance to find one, I will pay the ex- 
pense. In a recent letter I asked if you had a 
copy of the “Life and Errors of John Dunton,” 
a crazy and conceited bookseller of London, who 
did business in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. He has some curious information about 
printers and the book trade in New England 
and Dublin. 

I should much like to visit your place in 
Jersey City; but I do not feel equal to the ex- 
cursion. I can do nothing more at present than 
thank you for your many civilities. 

Yours cordially, 
Tueo. L. De VINNE 


However, a day or two after writing 
this letter De Vinne did visit the Typo- 
graphic Library, and he stayed for three 
hours. He expressed his delight in having 
put in his hands the originals of several 
books he had described in his “History of 
the Invention of Printing” from repro- 
ductions of the original contents. As he 
fondled the little book in which appears 
the first picture of a printing press, he ex- 
claimed, “I thank God I have lived long 
enough to see this great rarity.” 

a 

The “ultimate consumer,” of whom we 

read so much, furnishes the fund from 


which our wages come. One secret of suc- 
cess is to know for whom we are working. 
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Novelty 

Novelty is of little value in advertising. Often 
it is a danger and a liability. The stunt adver- 
tisement or the stunt mailing piece has great 
power to attract attention to itself. It may 
startle the reader or make him laugh, but it 
seldom, if ever, makes him want to buy. The 
flag-pole climber or the human fly, like the 
trick booklet, calls too much interest to himself 
and too little interest to the product which he 
is supposed to advertise. “You,” said Demos- 
thenes to his great rival orator, Aeschines, 
‘make them say, ‘How well he speaks’; I make 
them say, ‘Let us march against Philip.’ ” 

j —Reinproof, Houston, Texas. 

How true; how clearly expressed; how 
shrewd! As an advertiser from 1883 to 
date, Collectanea discovered long ago that 
a great deal of advertising is designed pri- 
marily to subtly and indirectly boost the 
prestige of a planner among others in the 
profession of advertising planners. It was 
said recently, with self-evident truth, of a 
certain corporation in contact with the 
printing industry, that it expended large 
sums of money to advertise its advertising 
manager. Powers, who in his time, a quar- 
ter century ago, was the greatest and most 
successful planner of advertising cam- 
paigns, said of a very extended and ex- 
pensive illustrated campaign, very much 
talked about in professional circles, that 
he always read the advertisements with 
keen interest, but had not been induced to 
change his breakfast food. The “Sunny 
Jim” campaign had a long tryout. “Sunny 
Jim” was as popular then as “Skippy” 
is today. Suddenly “Sunny Jim” disap- 
peared, and also the concern “Sunny Jim” 
was expected to boost. The sole dividend 
was an increase of the prestige of the cam- 
paign planner among his professional con- 
temporaries, a number so comparatively 
small that their appetites did not suffice 
to save the firm that paid the bills. Much 
of the same sort of thing is being done 
today. Great is Bunk, and ever there are 
many willing to pay good money for it! 


* * 


A Newspaper-Made Peace 


Most of us have read of the recent set- 
tlement of the dispute between Peru and 
Chile concerning Chile’s seemingly unfair 
confiscation of the Tacna-Arica territory, 
seized conditionally forty-five years ago 
when Chile overcame Peru in the test of 
war. For fifteen years there has existed a 
virtual boycott. We remember how an 
American commission, of which General 
Pershing was the chief, failed to adjust 
the dispute. The settlement was effected 
through steps toward conciliation urged 
by Chile’s most influential newspaper, El 
Mercurio, whose editor is Don Carlos 
Silva-Vildosola. Dr. Silva formulated a 
compromise which satisfied the honor and 
the best interests of both countries. 

Doubtless Dr. Silva had the powerful 
codperation of Don Agustin Edwards, at 
once the owner of two El Mercurios (one 
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in Valparaiso, the other in Santiago) and 
the popular illustrated weekly, Zig-Zag, 
besides being the leading banker of Chile. 
Sefior Edwards’ activities in publishing are 
a side line to his labors as a banker and 
a statesman. He has represented Chile as 
ambassador to Great Britain and Italy, 
and as a representative of Chile in the 
League of Nations, of which he was presi- 
dent for a time. One of the more plea- 
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the elect of progress and enlightenment. 
The printer selects a blank sheet of pa- 
per, gathers the type, inks the press, and 
delivers to his patron, not merely a piece 
of merchandise, but a thing now alive, 
speaking a message to the mind through 
the eye. The inanimate has been recreated 
into a spirit, a tongue of meaning has been 
given the once dumb sheet, and now the 
piece of paper, with aid of magic of print- 
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Stained-glass window in memory of Theodore Low De Vinne, by Kaufman, 
in the Typographic Library and Museum 


surable episodes of Collectanea’s business 
career was his contact with Sefior Edwards 
when that gentleman entrusted him with 
equipping his three printing houses, scrap- 
ping European for American machinery 
and equipment, types, etc.—an extensive 
order, for which no prices were asked or 
made in advance. All was done in the 
spirit of mutual confidence and was con- 
cluded with mutual satisfaction and re- 
spect, which reminds Collectanea that in 
many years’ experience in the export of 
printing machinery, etc., he does not recall 
the loss of a single dollar nor one disagree- 
able incident to tarnish these memories. 


* * 


The Printer 


The printer’s calling is a peculiar busi- 
ness in that it is not only a trade, but more. 
Of course, the first end is to make a liv- 
ing—a most worthy end; but much more 
than this is mixed with his trade. There is 
a spiritual side, which elevates the aproned 
and bedaubed printer to a place among 


er’s ink, does what the mind in itself can- 
not do—it carries a message of thoughts, 
hopes, and ambitions to other minds. 

They say that the pen is mightier than 
the sword. They speak figuratively, for 
they mean the printing press when they 
say the pen. And when the roll is called 
of the great souls who, without brag or 
boast, have sped this old, sinful world 
along the way of progress and civilization, 
perhaps the first one in the line will be 
that same aproned and dedaubed printer. 
—William Lewis Judy. 

x ok 


Respect the printer! He comes of an old 
and honored craft that has done more 
than any other in advancing his fellow- 
creatures. Americans particularly should 
respect every printer, because America’s 
greatest citizen was a printer—and proud 
of it. Printing is really a religion. By re- 
ligion we mean a system of work whereby 
men are made happier and better beings. 
Respect the printer!—Philip Goodman. 
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By W. F. SCHULTZ 





NG THE CRAFTSMEN 


Reports of meetings intended for mention in this department should be addressed 
to Mr. Schultz at 1123 Oak Cliff Boulevard, Dallas, Texas. Educational projects 


and ideas for the sound advancement of the Craftsmen’s Movement are welcomed 























San Francisco Club Has New 
Headquarters 


An interesting and progressive step has 
been taken by the San Francisco club in 
establishing a clubroom for its members. 
Primarily this headquarters was provided 
for the purpose of publishing the Pi-Box 
and also other literature for the club. 
Now, however, it offers many varied edu- 
cational possibilities. A library is rapidly 
being assembled and indexed and mem- 
bers will have access to all that is being 
published in the way of technical jour- 
nals, new processes, and finely printed 
books. There are exhibit boards where the 
work of members may be displayed. 


Board meetings can be held there, un- 
molested by the turmoil of the business 
world; and, being in a centralized loca- 
tion in the heart of the printing industry, 
it is very accessible for after-work meet- 
ings. Arrangements can be made for the 
members to use the library as a reference 
room, to be utilized at any hour of the day. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
all is the great benefit that may be derived 
from this headquarters in the training of 
apprentices. It is planned to have depart- 
mental courses in spacing in typesetting 
(with illustrated slides) , how to correctly 
lock up forms, choice of type faces for 
various kinds of printing, layout, how to 
judge presswork, and numerous other sub- 
jects for the benefit of all who may want 
to listen and share the discussions. 

Departmentals will be conducted in the 
headquarters every Thursday evening 
from seven to nine, except on the regular 
club-meeting nights. Craftsmen are urged 
to bring their apprentices with them to 
these “postgraduate” courses. The follow- 
ing schedule has been arranged: 

August 15, bookbinding, Ralph Liddy; Au- 
gust 22, how to judge presswork, Finn Angell; 
August 29, layout, Charles Klor; September 5, 
spacing in typesetting, Charles McClain; Sep- 
tember 19, ink-mixing, Art Maehl; September 
26, grades and classes of paper, Archie Mun- 
son; October 3, how to make ready, Ted Lynn; 
October 17, photoengraving, Walter J. Mann; 
October 24, electrotyping, Frank Kristan; Octo- 
ber 31, choice of type faces, Signor Sivertson; 
November 7, stonework, Ben Hansen. 

















The mechanical equipment of the room 
includes a Colt’s press, imposing stone, 
type, cabinets, and a complete supply of 
accessories necessary to produce the finest 
printing. Thus this room becomes an ex- 
perimental laboratory and studio for the 
Craftsman who wishes to produce some- 
thing worthwhile in his spare time. A desk 
and typewriter are provided for those com- 
piling papers or taking notes. 

Much earnest thought is being given to 
this plan by the leaders of the movement 
and many other suggestions are being 
made as to other uses the clubroom may 
find. This project is surely a most worthy 
accomplishment and presages only good. 
The idea might well be used by other clubs. 





Educational Activities of the 
Philadelphia Club 


In order to further work of its educa- 
tional committee the Philadelphia club, 
which is one of the largest in the interna- 
tional association, has published ‘tEduca- 
tional Bulletin No. 1,” which outlines a 
new plan that gives good evidence of a 
sound spirit of helpfulness. An advisory 
board has been created for each of the five 
following lines of work: composition, pho- 
toengraving, electrotyping, presswork, and 
bookbinding. On each board are three 
men of outstanding ability in their partic- 
ular lines of activity who are willing to 
help with advice and practical assistance 
any of the members who in their daily 
work encounter any difficulties or feel the 
need for consultation with experts. They 
will be more than glad to answer any calls 
from their fellow-craftsmen. This is the 
true spirit of the Craftsmen’s Movement. 

As another feature the educational com- 
mittee plans to have all its books reviewed 
by prominent members of the club and to 
publish their reviews in booklet form. This 
plan was begun in “Educational Bulletin 
No. 1” by presenting the reviews of four 
books by members of the advisory boards. 
A complete list of books now available at 
the library completes the bulletin. 


Educational Films and Slides 
Now Available 


The Educational Commission of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen has available a valuable and 
varied group of educational films on va- 
rious phases of the graphic arts. These 
pictures have already been shown before 
many of the local clubs, and bookings are 
now being made for the coming winter 
season. Manufacturers of machinery and 
supply houses are to be credited for the 
part they are taking in sponsoring the 
motion-picture idea as an educational fea- 
ture of their activities. Some of the avail- 
able films and slides are as follows: 


“The Romance of Printing,” seven reels. A 
historic account of the early printers, modern 
equipment, and unusual and specialized ma- 
chinery in action. This film is sponsored by the 
United Typothetae of America, Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

“The Commercial Uses of Telephotographs,” 
produced by the American Bell Telephone 
Company. Two humorous as well as educational 
films, ‘‘Voices Across the Sea” and ‘Uses and 
Abuses of the Telephone,” usually accompany 
this group to complete the evening’s program. 

“Bindery Machinery,” in three reels. A com- 
mercial film depicting the manufacture of Ros- 
back machines, especially perforators and stitch- 
ers. This film is furnished by the F. P. Rosback 
Company and is usually accompanied by F. P. 
Rosback, Jr., who is a splendid lecturer and 
presents a most interesting talk. 

“Papermaking.” This picture shows the mak- 
ing of paper, particularly newsprint. Furnished 
by the International Paper Company. 

“Electrotyping,” a highly interesting and in- 
structive film provided by the Employing Elec- 
trotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Association. 

“The Intertype,” a commercial film describ- 
ing the manufacture of Intertypes. Produced by 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, New York. 

“A Romance of the Graphic Arts.” Showing 
the process of offset printing together with the 
manufacture of offset presses, flat-bed presses, 
and paper-cutting machinery. Furnished by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, and it is usu- 
ally accompanied by a lecturer, Mr. Walker, 
who has visited many clubs with this film. 

“Photoengraving.” Fifty-two slides with a 
written lecture by Harry A. Groesbeck, author 
of “Process and Practice of Photoengraving.” 

“Some of the Commercial Uses of Telepho- 
tographs.” Forty slides with a written lecture 
by W. E. Harkness, who is a member of the 
engineering staff of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 
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Dallas Club Has Printing- 
Specialty Exhibit 
On August 8 the Dallas club held one 
of the most instructive and interesting 
meetings in the history of the club. The 
exhibit idea was carried out by displaying 
the specialty products of fourteen print- 
ing firms of that city. Each firm was rep- 
resented by a man from its production 
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of showbill printing, hand-carved wood 
blocks, and colorwork. The Dorsey Com- 
pany demonstrated binding of heavy office 
blank books. Stovall Typographers, pio- 
neers in that field in this city, showed 
samples of its ad-setting. Oak Cliff Print- 
ing Company showed examples of ticket 
and coupon-book production. The Texas 
Sales Circular Company presented two- 
color posters and sales circulars done on 
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some especially remarkable specimens of 
craftsmanship when the best minds of the 
printing fraternity organize for mutual 
betterment and produce pieces of adver- 
tising or publicity for their own cause. 
Such is indeed the case, as will be seen by 
a study of the group shown on this page. 

This display contains bulletins of quite 
a number of the outstanding Craftsmen’s 
clubs scattered over the United States. In 
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A display of Craftsmen-club bulletins which demonstrates the great amount of enthusiasm 
and the high degree of craftsmanship exercised in their production 


department who explained the processes 
used, called attention to particular speci- 
mens, and made interesting observations 
on the methods used to produce them. 
The Southwestern Engraving Company 
showed examples of halftone work pro- 
duced by the new Bassani camera, which 
gives more detail and contrast in the high- 
lights. The Johnston Printing and Adver- 
tising Company presented samples of its 
water-color work being done for advertis- 
ing purposes. Farm and Ranch Publish- 
ing Company displayed examples of the 
process work used in Holland’s Magazine. 
Southwest Tablet Company exhibited sam- 
ples of an extensive line of tablets and 
explained its methods of mass production. 
Egan Printing Company showed how its 
large-edition directory work is produced 
on perfecting presses. The Dallas Show- 
print presented some impressive examples 


the web press, and the Jefferson Printing 
Company exhibited very attractive label 
specimens embossed and printed on attrac- 
tive gold and silver paper. 

These displays held the close attention 
of the assemblage for two hours, and were 
a revelation in variety and educational 
value. Such meetings are not uncommon 
among the Craftsmen’s clubs, but are the 
heritage of live executives who compose 
the Craftsmen’s Movement. 


Craftsmen-Club Bulletins 


A business concern, organization, or 
movement is judged largely by the appear- 
ance of its representatives, and if these 
envoys be in the form of printed matter 
then with what care should the executive 
make selection of his printer! 

This is the common plea of the quality 
printer. It would seem logical to expect 


many instances these periodicals are of un- 
usually clever layout and makeup, some- 
times of daring typographical design, but 
always exemplary and most attractive. 
Usually several craftsmen collaborate 
in producing an issue. Composition, press- 
work, drawings, plates, binding, and mail- 
ing—each is handled by some member of 
the club who is in that particular line of 
work. The expense of production is met 
in some cities by the sale of advertising 
space to supply houses, trade plants, and 
machinery manufacturers, while in other 
places the necessary labor and materials 
are contributed by various members who 
produce the bulletin in their own plants. 
The subject matter is always of the 
greatest interest to the local members. A 
report of the previous club meeting or an 
announcement of the subject for discus- 
sion or the program of the next meeting, 
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educational-committee reports, personal 
news items, inspirational paragraphs, gen- 
eral reports, and plans for future activities 
usually occupy most of the space, with sly 
thrusts and pointed jokes thrown in to 
add spice to the whole. 

One is impressed, in reviewing these 
bulletins, by the fact that pride in good 
craftsmanship is very much in evidence. 
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from the advertiser’s standpoint, layout— 
typographic and otherwise—copy for the 
photoengraver, and copy that is to be sent 
to the copperplate engraver. 

Minneapo.is—June: Trip through the 
plant of McGill Paper Products, Incorpo- 
rated, manufacturer of envelopes. Also a 
visit to the Freeman-Goss Engraving Com- 
pany, located in the same building. 


Milwaukee delegates to recent convention of International Association of Printing 


House Craftsmen meet at home of A. V. FitzGerald to discuss legislative matters and 
candidates. Left to right: (standing) Schmidt, FitzGerald, and Ruesch; 
(seated) Cobb, Pilliard, Capple, Wiese, Leisk, and Lutz 


Some of the finest specimens of printed 
art are being published by many of these 
clubs to be given to the members. As we 
receive them we form mental pictures of 
the progressive spirit of the club and the 
men who are responsible for their produc- 
tion, and our opinion of the Craftsman’s 
Movement is greatly enhanced. 

Quite a number of clubs do not issue 
regular bulletins, and we wish to take this 
opportunity of urging that each of these 
start one. Advertising is the life of any 
business or movement. Your club needs 
publicity, and a good bulletin, properly 
edited and typographically dressed, will 
be a tonic to your club, and it will keep it 
before the membership and the world as 
nothing else will. Put your club on the 
map with a live publication and let folks 
know regularly what you are achieving. 

What Some of the Craftsmen’s 
Clubs Are Doing 

San Francisco—June: “Preparation.” 
A symposium on the preparation of copy 
for electros and stereos, copy for plates 


Detroit—July: “Steel and Copper 
Plate Engraving,” an educational talk by 
W. L. Hooper, president of the W. L. 
Hooper Company, of Detroit. 

Mitwauxee—June: “The Why, How, 
What-For of Manufactured Weather.” 
An illustrated lecture on the control of 
atmospheric conditions. July: “Printing 
Conditions in Europe,” illustrated lecture 
by George Ortleb, of St. Louis. 

Des Moines—June: Annual picnic for 
Craftsmen and their families. 

New York Ciry—May: Apprentice 
Night. Several speakers voiced the advan- 
tages of school training for apprentices. 

San Dieco—June: “Conditions in Rus- 
sia,” a lecture by Rev. Lawrence Wilson. 

Sr. Louis—June: Electrotypers’ Night, 
with two illustrated talks on electrotyping. 

Tacoma—June: “The Romance of the 
Graphic Arts,” a motion picture accom- 
panied by an interesting lecturer from the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 

SEATTLE—July: “Books,” an address 
by Nathan Eckstein, a collector of books. 
Also an address by Helmer L. Webb, assis- 
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tant librarian, Seattle Public Library, fea- 
turing the exhibits of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, Fifty Books of the 
Year and Printing for Commerce. 
Datias—July: “What the Advertising 
Agency Expects From the Printer.” An 
advertising man expresses the needs of the 
public for better printed advertising. 
Montreat—May: “The Theory of the 
Use of Color in Typography” and 
“French and English Typography in the 
Province of Quebec.” 
Cuicaco—May: “Handling Men.” 
CLeveLAND—May: “The Relation of 
Ink to Paper.” 
WaAsHINGTON—May: “Advantages of 
the Craftsman’s Movement.” 
PirtsBuRGH—May: Joint meeting of 
Craftsmen and Typothetae. ‘“‘Codperation 
and Its Influence for Good in Our Trade,” 
address by Henry Allen, of Dayton. 
Fox River (Wis.) CLus—May: “How 
the Craftsman’s Movement Improved the 
Printing Industry,” an address by A. G. 
Fegert, western editor of Printing. 
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Additional Information on 
Parazin Plates 


The appearance of Eugene St. John’s 
authoritative article on water-color print- 
ing, in the August issue of THE INLAND 
Printer, focused the attention of for- 
ward-looking printers upon the various 
methods of producing this attractive work. 
As several requests have been received 
for additional facts concerning Parazin 
plates, the following supplementary in- 
formation is offered on the authority of 
Parazin Printing Plate, Incorporated, of 
Rochester, New York: 

The basis of the Parazin plate is a rub- 
ber composition which combines rigidity, 
ease of cutting, and uniform texture. Par- 
azin may be purchased in two sizes, 22 by 
28 and 31 by 31 inches, and in any of 
three forms: (1) mounted type high—ex- 
cept for makeready allowance—on a Para- 
zin base; (2) mounted on a metal base for 
use with patent-base equipment, and (3) 
unmounted and backed with canvas, ready 
to be mounted by the printer on wood. 

Parazin gives a smooth printing sur- 
face. It is rigid enough to stand hard usage 
on heavy presses, yet sufficiently flexible 
to allow the printer to get the ultimate 
degree of faithful results from its en- 
graving. The material will not creep or 
warp. No elaborate equipment is required 
when using Parazin. It is equally adapta- 
ble to water-color or varnish-ink printing. 
Parazin plates may be employed in the 
same form with electros, type, etc., and 
printed with the same ink, whether it be 
water-color ink or varnish ink. And Para- 
zin is extremely economical in comparison 
with the cost of color plates. 
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Toronto Convention of Craftsmen 
Sets New Attendance Record 


VER seven hundred members of 
the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen 
attended the largest conven- 

tion in the ten-year history of the organ- 
ization, at Toronto, Canada, August 18 
to 21. Representatives from all the chief 
cities of the United States and Canada 
where municipal clubs have been estab- 
lished, as well as from England and South 
Africa, attended the sessions. They were 
officially welcomed to Toronto by Mayor 
Samuel McBride at the sacred musicale 


George A. Faber, of Chicago, a past in- 
ternational president, and M. O. Menaige, 
of New York, “daddy” of the Craftsmen, 
as they go to special efforts to make peace 
with one of the Toronto “bobbies” 


given especially for the Craftsmen and 
their ladies in the concert hall of the Royal 
York Hotel, Sunday evening, August 18. 
Other delightful features of entertainment 
furnished by the Toronto Craftsmen in- 
cluded a tour of the beautiful city, an Old 
English dinner at the Palais Royale—a 
most interesting place—a great banquet 
and ball, and also a ladies’ soft-ball game 
staged at the Island Stadium. 

The business sessions began on Monday 
with an address of welcome delivered by 
Thomas S. Saunders, the president of the 
Toronto club, which was responded to by 
A. E. Giegengack, popular retiring presi- 
dent of the International. Following the 
appointment of the committees the presi- 


By WILLIAM R. JOYCE 





William R. Joyce, of The Inland 

Printer, interviews George Ortleb, 

* one of the most active supporters 
of the Craftsman Movement 











dent introduced J. L. Frazier, the editor of 
Tue INLAND PrinTER, who talked on the 
topic “What You Came For, and Why.” 


V. Winfield Challenger flanked by Har- 
vey H. Weber, reélected treasurer, and 
P. H. O’Keefe, of Detroit. O’Keefe (on 
the right) is the newly elected president 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen 


Mr. Frazier directed attention to many 
marked changes which have taken place 
in the industry within the past thirty or 
forty years, stressing particularly the tre- 
mendous improvement in the business as 
a result in part of specialization in shop- 
work. This, he said, had about eliminated 
the out-of-date “all-around printer” who 
could run a press and handle a composing 
stick, for instance, and left it unnecessary 
for the average workman to know much 
about phases of production at which he 
does not work. The situation is such, he 


C. R. Conquergood, of the Toronto con- 
vention committee, with William R. Good- 
heart, Chicago, past president, and Otto 
W. Fuhrmann, of New York City, chair- 


man of the Educational Commission 


said, that only men such as for the most 
part make up the membership of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen need a broad knowledge of the 
business; but as plant managers, so far at 
least as production matters are concerned, 
such knowledge is vital to them. Mr. 
Frazier therefore stressed the importance 
of local club meetings, at which, he said, 
specialists and leaders in the various lines 
should be chosen to instruct the members 
as to what is best and keep them informed 
on new developments as quickly as they 
arise. The speaker painted a bright-hued 
picture of this association’s potentialities 
and made a plea for even more active and 
serious interest in its activities. 
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The speaker of the Tuesday session was 
A. C. Jewett, director of the College of 
Industries of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. In his address entitled “Live and 
Learn” Mr. Jewett emphasized the neces- 
sity of not only keeping up to date but of 
being a little in advance of the other fel- 
low in every branch of the printing trade. 
He recommended close study of the newer 
developments, and, like Mr. Frazier, urged 
that every effort be made to contribute in 
the name of the association toward the 
improvements constantly taking place. 


The feature of the morning session was 
the presentation of gold medals to seven 
past presidents, Perry R. Long (1919-21), 
William R. Goodheart (1921-22), John J. 
Deviny (1922-23 and 1926-27), Harvey 
H. Weber (1923-24), William A. Renkel 
(1924-25), George A. Faber (1925-26), 
and A. E. Giegengack (1927-29). 

Official reports showed the association 
to be in finest condition and indicated 
growth. L. M. Augustine, international 
secretary, reported that four new clubs, 
including that of Montreal, Canada, had 
been established during the year. Treas- 
urer H. H. Weber announced receipts for 
the year of $8,509, which, with the amount 
brought forward from the preceding year, 
sufficed to meet all disbursements of the 
general and educational accounts and leave 
a balance of $20,888. In commenting on 
the treasurer’s report President Giegen- 
gack declared there was no other organi- 
zation in the printing trade which after 
an existence of only ten years could point 
to such a strong financial position. 

The final session on Wednesday opened 
with the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, which recommended dropping the 
word “House” from the name of the asso- 
ciation, characterizing it as being not only 
superfluous but tending to make the name 
too long and cumbersome. The delegates 
voted to submit the proposition in a refer- 
endum to the entire membership. The 
committee also recommended incorporat- 
ing the association and copyrighting its 
“Share Your Knowledge” slogan, which 
suggestions will also be acted upon by the 
various clubs. The desirability of having 
the international officers visit a greater 
number of local clubs than heretofore was 
also brought out in the committee’s re- 
port, and a suggestion was made that the 
international officers compile a list of the 
recommended speakers. 

Following the reports President Giegen- 
gack called upon Douglas C. McMuttrie, 
the director of typography of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, who made 
a brief talk in which he recommended that 
Craftsmen interest themselves in the his- 
tory of the printing business in their par- 
ticular cities. By doing so, he said, they 
would not only bring many interesting 
facts to light but would increase the im- 
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portance of the printing industry in the 
estimation of the general public. 

John Hilliard, of Los Angeles—among 
the most broad-visioned of the Craftsmen, 
by the way—in a stirring display of sales- 
manship “sold” the delegates on the idea 
of holding the 1930 session at Los Angeles. 

The most interesting and enjoyable con- 
vention to date was closed with the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. V. 
Winfield Challenger, of Philadelphia, first 
vice-president and therefore in direct line 
for the office of president, announced that 
he could not accept on account of business 
reasons. Then the second vice-president, 
Frank Rodell, who was unable to attend 
the convention on account of illness, sent 
word that his health made it impossible 
for him to accept the post. Both men have 
done much for the Craftsman Movement, 
and in the opinion of the association’s 
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most prominent members would have been 
great leaders. In the position of third 
vice-president, fortunately, the association 
had another man who has rendered valiant 
service and accomplished wonders, accord- 
ing to many members of the Detroit club. 
He is P. H. O’Keefe, and if there were 
any real necessity of making him known, 
of recounting his virtues, and of making 
known his qualifications, no one could 
have done a better job than did J. Gus 
Liebenow, of the Newark club, in nomi- 
nating him for the office of president. Mr. 
O'Keefe was promptly and enthusiastically 
elected. Albert H. Havermale, Los Ange- 
les, was chosen first vice-president; Oliver 
Watson, Toronto, second vice-president, 
and Fred J. Hagen, Chicago, third vice- 
president. Harvey H. Weber, Buffalo, and 
L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, were chosen 
treasurer and secretary respectively. 
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Methodist Book Concern Maintains Practical 


Shop-Organization Plan 


Brown’s informative article “Achieve- 

ments in Shop Organization for the 
Printing Plant” in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for June, this publication was informed 
by a friendly reader that the Cincinnati 
plant of the Methodist Book Concern had 
maintained an effective shop-organization 
plan for many years. Investigation proved 
that the informant, himself a former em- 
ploye at the Cincinnati plant, was correct, 
and that this project is still in operation. 
The office of George C. Douglass, pub- 
lishing agent of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern at Cincinnati, has kindly furnished 
for publication the following summary of 
that plant’s shop-organization plan: 


This shop organization is known as the 
group council, and it consists of the pub- 
lishing agent, superintendents, foremen, 
and group representatives. The latter are 
elected in February of each year by the 
group which each represents, the follow- 
ing departments choosing representatives: 
accounting room, composing room, edition 
bindery, editorial department, electrotype 
foundry, light and power, mailing-room, 
merchandise department, pamphlet bind- 
ery, periodical department, pressroom, and 
real estate department. 

At the close of the fiscal year the group 
representative, the foreman, and the super- 
intendent of each department jointly ex- 
amine the payroll of that department and 
make recommendations as to the wages to 
be paid in their department for the com- 
ing year. The joint findings of the group 
representative, foreman, and superinten- 
dent are sent to the publishing agent, and 
when approved by him these constitute the 
wage agreement for the year. 


Prison the appearance of E. C. 


Whenever any difference develops be- 
tween an employe and the foreman the 
employe takes up the problem with the 
group representative, who then handles his 
interests in the case. As a first step the 
representative discusses the difficulty with 
the foreman, and usually it is settled at 
this point without other recourse. When 
a difference cannot be thus adjusted the 
group representative presents the circum- 
stances to the superintendent in the pres- 
ence of the employe and the foreman, and 
as a final resort an appeal can be made 
to the publishing agent. However, only 
rarely is a difference between an employe 
and his foreman carried to the publishing 
agent, most of these problems being ad- 
justed without particular trouble. 


At times meetings of the group repre- 
sentatives are held independent of the 
group council, in order to discuss matters 
of general interest to the group represen- 
tatives. Occasionally similar meetings are 
held by the foremen. 

While a number of standing commit- 
tees are maintained, the most important 
of these is the welfare committee. The 
chairman of this committee is appointed 
by the publishing agent and superinten- 
dents; two members are appointed by the 
foremen and two members are also se- 
lected by the group representatives. 

The group council gives representation 
not only to departments employing organ- 
ized labor, but to all the departments in 
the Methodist Book Concern. This gen- 
eral plan, with improvements made as their 
need was seen, has been in operation for 
over twenty years, and has proved help- 
ful and satisfactory to the company and 
to those employed by the company. 
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Progressive Printers Flock to Washington for the 
Forty-third Annual U.T. A. Convention 


HE city of Washington, D. C., 
holds the close attention of the print- 
ing industry this month, for on Sep- 
tember 16 to 19 is to be held in that 
delightful city the forty-third annual 
convention of the United Typothetae of 
America. The program indicates that those 
who attend this convention will return 
with a valuable collection of important 
operating facts as well as an enthusiastic 
remembrance of Washington’s hospital- 
ity and its enjoyable sightseeing features. 
The registration booth will be open for 
business at eight Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 16. Two hours later President 
Frank J. Smith will call the convention to 
order. Following the usual addresses of 
welcome, to which Vice-President George 
R. Keller will respond, President Smith 
will present his report of progress. Merle 
Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s Business, 
will then address the convention on a sub- 
ject vital to every printer and publisher— 
“The Discovery of Management.” 

The second day, Tuesday, is to be de- 
voted to education. Public Printer George 
H. Carter will address the delegates on 
the topic “Training and Research at the 
Government Printing Office.” “Technical 
Education for Printers” will be discussed 
by J. R. Riddell, principal of the London 
(England) School of Printing. A. C. 
Jewett, director of the College of Indus- 
tries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
to speak on “The Engineering Approach 
to Printing,” and Dr. R. L. Cooley, presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, will discuss adult education. 

Management and marketing are the 
twin subjects of the Wednesday session. 
The first speaker is to be Prof. W. F. 
Spafford, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, discussing “Management—the Big 
Question Mark in Business.” Oscar T. 
Wright, of the National Capital Press, 
Washington, D. C., is to speak on “What 
Typothetae Offers the Printer-Manager.” 
C. William Schneidereith, Schneidereith 
& Sons, Baltimore, will discuss “Getting 
Maximum Results From Sales Efforts.” 

The executive session is scheduled for 
the final day, Thursday, when the report 
of Treasurer William Pfaff will be pre- 
sented and officers elected for 1929-30. 

Afternoons are to be devoted chiefly to 
meetings of the various smaller organi- 
zations. On Monday will be held meet- 
ings of the Typothetae Secretary-Manager 
Association; International Trade Compo- 
sition Association; Advertising Typothe- 
tae of America, and Typothetae Cost 
Accountants Association. Meetings have 
been scheduled for Tuesday by the Ty- 


pothetae Secretary-Manager Association; 


International Trade Composition Associa- 
tion; College Annual Producers of the 
United States; the Law Printers Division; 
commissioners of education; Advertising 
Typothetae of America; Printing Estima- 
tors; General Assembly; conference on 
accounting and cost-finding, and confer- 
ence on printing education. 

Wednesday afternoon will be featured 
by a production conference for managers, 
superintendents, estimators, foremen, ac- 
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countants, and secretary-managers. The 
Typothetae Cost Accountants Association 
and the General Assembly will also meet 
at this time. On Thursday will be held 
the Sales Club convention, and also the 
executive session of the Typothetae Cost 
Accountants Association. 


Those who have attended the previous 
U. T. A. conventions need not be told how 
helpful and enjoyable they are. Those 
who have not should attend and see for 
themselves just what they have been miss- 
ing. The Washington convention will be 
a rare treat in practical benefit for every 
person who is able to be present. 


te 


What’s New in Equipment This Month 


A PROOFREADERS’ DESK with a number 
of unusual improvements is now being 
manufactured and sold by the Berry- 
Mingle Company, Incorporated, Flatiron 
Building, New York City. The desk is 
built of steel with bronze fittings, and the 
surface is covered with battleship linoleum 
edged with brass. Surface dimensions are 
60 by 28 inches and height is 30 inches. 
The desk comes equipped with two port- 
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eliminated, shadows are softened, and the 
colors appear as in daylight. This positive 
relief from eyestrain will be appreciated 
by every proofreader. Additional informa- 
tion concerning this desk may be secured 
by addressing the Berry-Mingle Company. 


A TURNING-IN MACHINE for round- 
cornered books, which does quality work 
at rapid speed, is being manufactured and 


Convenient proofreaders’ desk developed by the Berry-Mingle Company 


able, adjustable reading tables, each one 18 
inches square and having adjustable rims 
to hold blotting paper. The two steel draw- 
ers are equipped with removable trays for 
storing pins, clips, pencils, etc. Two proof- 
reading lamps equipped with daylight 
lenses are provided with the desk. These 
lenses neutralize all the red, yellow, and 
orange rays and produce a soft, clear white 
light. All glare and reflection are entirely 


marketed by the John J. Pleger Company, 
609 West Lake Street, Chicago. This ma- 
chine produces a perfectly round, flat, and 
neat corner without mashing the material 
in the radius. It is readily adjusted for 
lengths of cover between three and twelve 
inches. Grain plates are furnished to take 
care of any distortion by the ram, and the 
machine comes equipped with a motor 
and one set of radius heads. With a little 
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experience an operator can produce 6,000 
cases, or 24,000 round corners, on vellum 
in a day, and an expert operator has turned 
out a day’s work of as high as 8,000 cases, 
or 32,000 round corners. The Pleger ma- 
chine is said to do more and better work 
than four or five average workers, and its 
manufacturer claims that it can double 

























Pleger round-corner turning-in machine 
turns out quality work at high speed 


and even treble the output of any other 
round-corner turning-in machine made. 
Other details of this machine may be se- 
cured by addressing a letter to the John J. 
Pleger Company at the address given. 





THE SuPERIOR AUXILIARY SAW, Model 
B, a combination of a saw blade and three 
trimmer knives in one head, is being mar- 
keted by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. The 
trimmer knives extend through the saw 
to a point slightly beyond the line of the 
saw teeth, shaving the material smooth 
and removing the burr of the saw cut. Any 
desired length up to sixty picas or down 
to two picas, graduated by half picas, can 
be accurately cut, and with slugs or quads 
back of the material as short a length as 
six points can be cut. The point auxiliary 
gage increases or decreases the measure 
fixed by the pica gage in steps of one 
point. The simple workholder holds the 
material firmly and with no danger of it 
buckling and flying out. An extra large 
opening for chips is provided in the pedes- 
tal, and a spout near the center of the 
pedestal conveys the chips into the box. 
The operator is protected from flying 
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chips by a saw guard. A correct high speed 
of 3,500 revolutions a minute is provided 
by a high-grade motor with push-button 
control. The saw is equipped with a sim- 
ple and efficient table-elevating device. 
Other details of this saw may be secured 
by writing to the company. ; 





A POSITIVE LOCK PAWL, designed to 
overcome certain inaccuracies when doing 
numbering on high-speed small cylinder 
presses, has been developed and put on 
the market by the American Numbering 
Machine Company, 224 Shepherd Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. The pawl con- 
tains no screws or springs, and can be 
attached to any typographic numbering 
machine by placing it on the side of the 
machine opposite the comb springs and 
locking it the same as a small brass rule. 
The action of the pawl is controlled by 
the plunger of the numbering machine. 


PROMINENT New York City print- 
A. ing house, the Commanday-Roth 

Company, specializing upon direct 
advertising and considering printing as a 
fine art, was commissioned to produce a 
catalog consisting of twenty pages and 
cover, size 8’ by 13 inches, with bled 
plates on all pages, which required a large 
sheet. The subject was a line of public 
weighing machines, modern in design, in 
strikingly brilliant colors. The best method 
of reproducing these colors is the water- 
color process. This method was chosen, 
and the various details of this project will 
be of interest to all printers. 

Louis H. Roth, treasurer and produc- 
tion manager of the Commanday-Roth 
Company, 175 Varick Street, New York 
City, is responsible for the development 
of this ingenious new adaptation of the 
water-color process. The emergency moth- 
ering the invention was an ultra-modern 
brochure for the International Ticket 
Scale Corporation of New York City, 
planned by its vice-president, Stanley No- 
wak, and H. L. Roth, vice-president of the 
Commanday-Roth Company, and designed 
by the eminent artist Joseph Sinel. 

In the preparation of the job a num- 
ber of complications were encountered, 
such as (1) the degree of fine detail re- 
quired to illustrate the weighing machine 
so as to bring out the modern design in a 
modern treatment, and the complex me- 
chanical parts which had to be accurately 
shown; (2) the size and quantity of the 
catalog, and (3) the artist’s conception of 
the manner of reproduction—rich in color 
schemes, requiring many colors and sur- 
printings of colors throughout the job. 








Development of Another New Water-Color 
Printing Process Is Announced 
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The wheels of the machine are locked un- 
til the plunger is operated, which releases 
the positive pawl and allows the actuating 
pawl to operate. The instant the actuating 
pawl completes its operation the positive- 
lock pawl teeth drop into the ratchets, 
positively preventing overthrow and re- 
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The American positive lock pawl 


aligning the wheels. The new American 
positive lock pawl is carried in stock by 
printers’ supply houses for American mod- 
els Nos. 30, 31, 63, and 64, and will be 
made to order for other makes of number- 
ing machines. For additional information 
write to the company at Brooklyn. 





After analyzing the problem, metal 
plates were selected because of the fine 
details. Some experimenting with plates 
in order to secure one that would print 
water-color inks smoothly not only alone 
but when superposed led to the selection 
of the ordinary zinc line etching. The 
plate was given a slight acid etching to 
help the adhesion and transfer of the ink. 

A color-chart plate was made to arrive 
at the number of colors. A printed color 
chart was given to the artist to adopt for 
the colored drawing. This enabled the 
printer to exactly match the finished art. 

Regulation composition rollers, treated 
with a compound, were used. The com- 
pound and water-color inks were made by 
the Braden-Sutphin Ink Company, Cleve- 
land. To get the correct color values some 
of the inks had to be opaque, some trans- 
lucent, and others transparent. 

The zinc plates were made eleven gage 
and printed from patent bases. Careful 
makeready was used. The plates were in- 
terlaid so that the rollers could be set very 
light and even. Celluloid was carried be- 
neath the top sheet for a better impres- 
sion and to prevent chance of embossment 
on the reverse of the sheet. 

The new process is a simplified method 
in which the process is adapted to the job. 
The only change is in the use of a specially 
treated zinc plate. Anyone wishing to use 
it is welcome to the formula, as the orig- 
inator of the process has no intention of 
filing patent rights on the method, but is 
willing to donate it as his contribution to 
the furtherance of the fine art of printing 
by permitting the use of this development 
without any expense for royalty. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 





Franklin’s Birthday Advocated 
as a Legal Holiday 


The Old-Time Printers Association of 
Chicago is advocating the enactment of 
legislation to establish Franklin’s birth- 
day, January 17, as a legal holiday. This 
project, which was favorably commented 
on in the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is being promulgated by means 
of letters sent to the United Typothetae 
of America; International Typographical 
Union; International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union; the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen; the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union of North America; Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union, and International Association of 
Electrotypers of America. The letter cites 
numerous excellent reasons why such a 
step should be taken. The movement is 
worthy and deserves the support of every 
printer, publisher, and craftsman. 


Society of Typographic Arts 
to Conduct Displays 


The Society of Typographic Arts, Chi- 
cago, of which Col. Edward T. Miller is 
president, makes announcement of several 
exhibitions of interest to those connected 
with printing and the allied industries. An 
exhibition of book illustration will open 
at Newberry Library on September 16. In 
November the Annual Exhibit of Fifty 
Books and Printing for Commerce will be 
opened for public inspection, and March 
3 will be the first day of the exhibition of 
Chicago Fine Printing, these two events 
also taking place at Newberry Library. 
The S. T. A. class in fine typography will 
resume its weekly sessions at this library 
during the month of November. 


Continental Is Now Offering 
Zeppelin Type 

The Continental Typefounders Associ- 
ation, 216 East Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City, announces the introduction of 
the Zeppelin type face. This face is actu- 
ally part of the Kabel series, but it was 
named Zeppelin in honor of the marvel- 
ous dirigible, which brought this type to 
the United States on its August trip. A 
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line specimen of the Zeppelin face in any 
size from eighteen- to ninety-six-point will 
be sent to printing firms requesting it. 


Death of Donald A. Hampson, 
Valued “I. P.” Writer 
Donald A. Hampson, whose numerous 
practical articles in THE INLAND PRINTER 
have been a source of genuine benefit to 
thousands of its readers, died recently at 


The late Donald A. Hampson 


the age of forty-six at his home in Mid- 
dletown, New York. For years he had 
served as superintendent of the Morgans- 
Wilcox Company, in Middletown, but 
early in 1929 the demands for his articles 
became so numerous that Mr. Hampson 
resigned from his position in June in order 
to devote all of his time to this field of 
endeavor. Aside from frequent contribu- 
tions appearing in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
his writings were used in The Wood- 
Worker, Automotive Electricity, Power 
Journal, Industrial Finishing, Mill and 
Factory, and Industrial Management. He 
will be remembered with gratitude by a 
host of printers for his solving of many 
operating difficulties which handicapped 
the efficiency of their plants. 


T. F. Morgan Visits Europe 


T. Frank Morgan, vice-president and 
general sales manager with the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, was one of those in attendance at 
the Berlin convention of the International 
Advertising Association. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Morgan, he took boat for Europe 
late in July. After visiting the Continent 
Mr. Morgan expected to spend some time 
at the factory and general offices of the 
Lanston Monotype Corporation, Limited, 
in London, and will probably return to the 
United States about the middle of Sep- 
tember. A few days before sailing Mr. 
Morgan was guest of honor at a banquet 
tendered him by Monotype friends and 
associates, who presented him with an at- 
tractive traveling bag and also saw to it 
that the couple’s stateroom was practically 
filled with flowers on sailing day. 


Ward R. Howard Goes Abroad 


Ward R. Howard, vice-president of the 
Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
and the Maxwell Paper Company, Frank- 
lin, Ohio, on August 23 sailed aboard the 
S.S. “Bremen” for a European trip. Mr. 
Ward planned to visit Howard agents in 
Holland, Italy, Belgium, and England, 
and also intended to take pleasure trips to 
a number of other European countries. 


Intertype Symbol for “The” 


As the story goes, Robert Mason spent 
thirty years figuring out a symbol which 
could properly be used in place of the 
repetitious word “the,” and carried his 
research into several languages. Now he 
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Intertype symbol for “the” 


has worked out a symbol which replaces 
the word “the” and can also take the place 
of “th” whenever it occurs in a word. The 
Intertype Corporation has made a matrix 
of this symbol, which is shown herewith. 


Weekly-Newspaper-Business 
Survey Is Published 
*“The First National Survey of the 
Weekly Newspaper Publishing Business 
of the United States” has been published 
at direction of the National Editorial 
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Association. The work has been compiled 
and edited by W. Clement Moore, indus- 
trial engineer and business economist, and 
Herman Roe, N. E. A. field director. The 
report covers those basic points on which 
the publisher can be helped by knowing 
what his fellow-publishers are doing. Cir- 
culation problems and possibilities are cov- 
ered, for example, showing the average 
amount of population that surrounds the 
average weekly newspaper, and the per- 
centage of all prospective subscribers in 
his territory actually secured by the aver- 
age publisher. The average weekly news- 
paper’s sources of income or revenue are 
analyzed, giving the average subscription 
receipts, advertising revenue, commercial- 
printing yield, and miscellaneous income. 
Size and makeup of the average weekly 
are similarly scrutinized; the financial side 
of the business, as to profit and invest- 
ment, is reported on; a dollar of the rev- 
enue spent is split up as to the various 
departments for which each part of it was 
used, and payroll and employment are sub- 
jected to similar thorough analysis. 

This, the initial survey of its kind, is a 
work which no publisher, whether success- 
ful or a failure, can afford to ignore. It 
is interesting if nothing else. But it is so 
supercharged with significant facts that 
the prosperous publisher will order a copy 
without giving it a second thought, while 
the publisher who is not doing so well will 
feel that he does not dare pass up these 
facts. The book sells for one dollar to 
N. E. A. members, and two dollars to 
non-members; and in either instance it is 
worth certainly twice the price and more. 


Lanston Makes Good Showing 


Information comes from the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company that, of the 
total of seventy-five machine-set books in- 
cluded in the fifty fine American books 
selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and the fifty fine English 
works chosen by the First Edition Club 
of London, fifty-four were set on the 
monotype. Four of the hand-set books 
were set with type cast on the monotype. 
Of the 300 books selected for the last six 


exhibitions, 121 were set on the monotype. 


W. E. Wroe Retires From 
Paper Company 


W. E. Wroe, president of W. E. Wroe 
& Company, Chicago paper firm, has re- 
signed his position and disposed of his 
holdings in this concern. A minority in- 
terest in the company has been purchased 
by Bradner, Smith & Company. W. H. 
Fleming, formerly the first vice-president, 
now becomes president of W. E. Wroe & 
Company. H. Van Petten, formerly treas- 
urer, has been elected first vice-president 
and treasurer, and the other officers con- 
tinue in the same positions. 
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Let the D. M. A. A. Convention 
Stimulate Your Sales 


One very enthusiastic supporter of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association has 
found a method of making the associa- 
tion’s convention stimulate his company’s 
sales. He is John C. Sweeney, advising 
director of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools at Scranton. In the spring 
of 1928 he inaugurated a contest among 
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Sales Company, Cleveland, will award a 
$100 silver cup for the best series of form 
letters produced and used during the year. 
Postage & The Mailbag will give a $100 
silver cup to the firm or individual pro- 
ducing the most noteworthy accomplish- 
ment in direct-mail advertising. And the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit depart- 
ment store, is offering a $100 silver cup to 
the individual submitting the most pro- 
ductive piece or campaign of department- 
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Typothetae officials received by President Hoover 
(Left to right) P. C. Treviranus, director; Frank J. Smith, president; E. F. Eilert, director; George 
R. Keller, first vice-president; G. F. Kalkhoff, director; Walter J. Berg, director; Harry Hillman, 
new editor and manager of the Typothetae Bulletin; George K. Horn, director, 
and John J. Deviny, executive secretary 


his sales correspondents at the school, the 
big prize being a trip to the D. M. A. A. 
convention at Philadelphia with all ex- 
penses paid. Three of the correspondents 
won the trip, and they attended the Phila- 
delphia convention. So much extra busi- 
ness was developed during this contest 
that Mr. Sweeney is now planning another 
contest with the Cleveland D. M. A. A. 
gathering, October 9 to 11, as the golden 
objective. The idea is not patented, says 
Mr. Sweeney, and he will be glad to see 
other concerns benefit through the use of 
this constructive sales stimulant. 

Six trophies are to be awarded from the 
floor of the convention at Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company, of 
Cleveland, is offering a beautiful bronze 
plaque for the best specimen of printed 
sales literature produced during 1929. The 
Standard Envelope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is giving an attractive 
bronze plaque for the entry that best dem- 
onstrates by color, typography, layout, 
and general distinctiveness that “The en- 
velope is the first impression.” The Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, of 
Richmond, Virginia, offers a $125 set of 
golf clubs with a bag for the finest blot- 
ter campaign. The American Multigraph 


store direct-mail advertising. All contests 
close on September 25. Additional infor- 
mation on these contests may be secured 
by addressing the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association headquarters, located at 
2227 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 


Conditions Governing Harvard 
Advertising Awards 


The Harvard Advertising Awards, es- 
tablished in 1923 by Edward W. Bok at 
the Harvard Business School as a means 
of recognizing merit and also stimulating 
higher standards of excellence in the plan- 
ning and execution of advertising, have 
been announced for the current year. The 
winners are named in February. The prize 
of $2,000 for research judged to have 
contributed most to the advancement of 
advertising, which was not placed in con- 
test for 1928, is offered this year. The 
gold medal for distinguished personal ser- 
vices is again included. 

Four awards, of $2,000 each, are of- 
fered for advertising campaigns: (1) For 
a national campaign on a specific prod- 
uct; (2) for a local campaign on a spe- 
cific product or merchandise; (3) for a 
general or institutional campaign; (4) for 
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a campaign on industrial products. A 600- 
word statement giving pertinent facts con- 
cerning the campaign is to accompany the 
material that is submitted. 

Four awards, of $1,000 each, are of- 
fered for individual advertisements: (1) 
For the effective use of text; (2) for the 
effective use of pictorial illustration; (3) 
for the effective use of display line; (4) 
for the effective use of typography. 


New York City Printer Producing 
Waterproof Colorwork 


The Herald-Nathan Press, Incorporat- 
ed, of 460 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City, announces a process for doing 
colorwork, the colors of which are fast 
and will not run. Rubber plates cut right 
in the pressroom are used, and the ink is 
mixed from a special formula prepared 
by a member of the firm. Aside from the 
outstanding advantages of waterproof 
printing for booklet, magazine, and book 
covers, it is stated that the new process is 
far more economical than non-waterproof 
color processes now in common use. 


Former I. T. U. Official 
to Sell Intertypes 


Walter Barrett, who a few years ago 
served several terms as vice-president of 


WALTER BARRETT 


the International Typographical Union, 
has been appointed special representative 
for the Intertype Corporation. The ap- 
pointment came from John S. Plummer, 
new Chicago branch manager, and, for the 
time being at least, Barrett will devote his 
attention to developing sales in and near 
the city. He renewed many acquaintances 
at the Craftsmen’s Toronto convention. 
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Beg Your Pardon 


An item entitled “Baskertype Instead 
of Linoleum,” in the Photoengraving de- 
partment of THE INLAND Printer for 
July, gave the erroneous impression that 
nothing was known about Baskertype in 
the United States. However, the fact is 
that THE INLAND PRINTER described the 
making and use of Baskertype on page 
625 of the January, 1926, issue. Basker- 
type is principally useful in providing flat 
tints or solid colors, but can be employed 
in a considerable number of ways by a 
skilful operator. Linoleum is utilized as 
a base; the surface of the plate is treated 
by a special formula so that it becomes 
harder and yet can be cut more readily 
with knives, and a resilient mounting is 
used. Complete information on this proc- 
ess, with specimens of Baskertype work, 
may be secured only by addressing A. le 
Pine Strange, The Baskerville Press, York 
Road, Eastbourne, Sussex, England. 


Washington Sales Club Conducts 
Summer Selling Contest 


A novel plan has been employed by the 
Washington (D. C.) Typothetae Sales 
Club to stimulate summer printing busi- 
ness for its members. The club has been 
holding a Slam-the-Summer-Slump Con- 
test in the form of a world flight, the chart 
for which was designed by Walter Hin- 
ton, famous around-the-world flier. The 
competing salesmen have been divided 
into four classes: (1) those having the 
largest number of creative jobs; (2) those 
having the largest volume in creative 
jobs; (3) those having the largest number 
of improved jobs; (4) those having the 
largest volume in improved jobs. Each job 
secured scores 1,000 miles of flight in its 
class, while each dollar of volume scores 
10 miles of flight in its class. The com- 
bined points of the salesmen representing 
any one firm determine the standing of 
that firm. The trophy for the winning 
flight is a beautiful cup offered by Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler. 


U. T. A. Staff Now Settled in 
Washington Offices 


With the inconvenience of moving now 
only a memory, the officials and employes 
of the United Typothetae of America 
headquarters are comfortably at home in 
their new offices in the Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. The offices and work- 
ing conditions are close to ideal, and the 
U. T. A. members will take satisfaction 
in knowing that its general staff is operat- 
ing under circumstances making for the 
highest degree of efficiency. 

Regrettably, a move of such a distance 
usually results in the loss of services of a 
few persons who do not care to leave one 
section of the country. One of these is 
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Edward B. Lockwood, who for five years 
has served with outstanding ability as the 
business manager and advertising repre- 
sentative of the Typothetae Bulletin. His 
decision to sever his connection with the 
U. T. A. has been received with regret by 
his associates and his great number of 
friends in the industry. Ralph C. Gross, 
who has been editing the Bulletin for 
about a year and a half, severed his con- 
nection when the paper was moved to 
Washington, and expects to stay in Chi- 
cago. Another who felt compelled to re- 
main in Chicago was Mrs. Frances B. 


EDWARD B. LOCKWOOD 


Greene, head of the research division, who 
will accept a Chicago connection. 

Harry Hillman, formerly editor of THE 
INLAND Printer, has joined the U. T. A. 
staff, and it is understood that his duties 
will include the editorial and advertising 
management of the Typothetae Bulletin. 
The U. T. A. is to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of this able executive. 


New Process Permits Making of 
Large Plates at Low Cost 

The Wayne Colorplate Company, of 
Detroit, has devised a method by which 
large color plates can be produced from 
much smaller process plates at very slight 
cost. The method is known as the “pop- 
up” process, as the large plates are en- 
larged, or “popped up,” from the small 
plates. The process is especially advanta- 
geous where three- or four-color plates 
have been made for, say, a booklet, and 
window cards or other much larger pieces 
are to be produced as another phase of the 
same campaign. An interesting feature of 
this process is that the zinc enlargements 
seem to acquire enhanced sharpness and 
print well on almost all kinds of stock. 
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Interesting and Informative New Books 
for the Printer’s Library 


and Development of Advertising,” 

is a huge affair, in mere bulk. It has 
642 pages plus nine preliminary pages, 
and it is a royal octavo in form, 7 by 10 
inches, with a type page 5 by 74 inches 
and bearing 400 words of text. There are 
350 pertinent illustrations, a large propor- 
tion of them full pages; there is about the 
bulk of text usually found in four novels, 
approximately 200,000 words—all neces- 
sary, with no padding. 

The book is a profound study of adver- 
tising from its beginning—a study based 
upon concrete progress, made manifest 
through exhibits of performance and the 
personal touch of the author. One mar- 
vels that so many facts are brought into 
the text. It is panoramic as well as fac- 
tual. Contrary to what one might expect 
of an array of facts such as is this book, 
there is a distinct literary character to the 
text. It is not only readable, it is that sort 
which does not impress one as literary or 
otherwise; it is graphic in the best sense. 

I have to confess that the first sight of 
the book rather appalled me. It was so big, 
so heavy, and there was such an expanse 
of text! I cruised about, sampling pages. 
I turned over to a chapter in which I was 
particularly interested. Then I returned 
to the first page of text and read the book 
quite through, including a scanning of the 
index. I found no dull pages. I discovered 
attraction all the way. I had been quite 
familiar with books dealing with advertis- 
ing history, and with some of the many 
“how” books that have been rattling from 
the press during the later years. This book 
does not deal with art, with design, with 
agency procedure, nor with the esoteric 
history of the Svastica or the Golden Sec- 
tion. It is a straightforward relation of the 
business development of advertising and 
its efficiency; and it is difficult to discover 
what may have been neglected in the re- 
view. The reader gets a realistic view of 
advertising as it has been imposed upon 
almost all of the operations of business. I 
say “almost all of the operations of busi- 
ness,” yet it is necessary to note that not 
all of the manifestations of advertising it- 
self are adequately treated. 

Direct-mail advertising gets: scant men- 
tion, though it is today one of the major 
units of the advertising structure, attain- 
ing to results that are entitled to give it 
great prominence in the general field. 

I might paraphrase the contents of Mr. 
Presbrey’s book. It is in itself an extended 
paraphrase of the history of advertising. 
Though it is closely particularized, though 
it covers so much more than one would 
have thought possible, though a rigid re- 
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straint has been the guide of the author, 
it admits of nothing less than a faithful 
reading. If a portion of a page is skipped 
the reader has severed the continuity of 
the stream of information, and is a loser. 
There is nothing superfluous in the book. 
On the contrary, when reading it I was 
tempted many times to add incident and 
personal recollection on many page mat- 
gins. Not many men were mentioned 
whose history did not tempt to additions 
or elaborations which were, of course, in 
the mind of the author, but which he 


FRANK PRESBREY 


courageously omitted in the interest of 
the smooth flow of his theme. 

Only Frank Presbrey could have writ- 
ten this book. Manifestly he had been col- 
lecting material for many years. He is a 
born copywriter and the son of a born 
copywriter. The book is an example of the 
best kind of advertising copywriting, 
which may be interpreted to mean the best 
kind of English. It is compact, terse, se- 
verely restrained, factual to the limit, and 
withal as graphic and lucid as is possible. 
Moreover, he has lived in the very midst 
of the development of advertising for far 
more than a generation. Not only has he 
known the men who have made advertis- 
ing, and their work; he has been one of 
them, he has fraternized with them, he has 
helped to solve the many and puzzling 
problems that have come to the front dur- 
ing all the time of which he treats. 

This intimacy with business in general 


has been reflected in his book. It all the 
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time brings the reader into close touch 
with the fundamentals which affect both 
advertising and the business it serves as 
the efficient promotive factor. While the 
basic theory of business—that it is the 
agent of civilization in the processes of 
supplying mankind with the fundamental 
needs of life, as food, clothing, shelter, 
heat, light, etc.—is not specifically ex- 
ploited, the text of the book continually 
leads the reader to thought about that 
vital connection; and thus the very phi- 
losophy of advertising is deduced from 
the stream of factual history with which 
the author has loaded all these vital pages. 
GeorcE FRENCH 
Orders for this book will be accepted by The 
Inland Printer Company at $7.70 postpaid. 


Printers’ Arithmetic 


Too many printers find themselves all 
at sea when the problem before them calls 
for accurate arithmetical computations. 
They struggle along after a fashion on 
their estimates, but the daily work of the 
shop brings up many production problems 
requiring careful figuring by the proper 
method. “Everyday Arithmetic for Print- 
ers,” by John E. Mansfield, head of the 
Department of Printing, Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston, is offered for the assistance 
of printers, printing students, and any 
others who need such guidance. 

The book is predominantly practical. 
The reader is told, for example, how to 
measure type; how to figure the weight 
of type; how he can determine the value 
of stock; how to cut paper and find its 
weight; how to apply proportion to copy- 
fitting; how to estimate ink, and so on. 
Every chapter is followed by its list of 
practical problems, the working of which 
will instil more permanently in the print- 
er’s mind the principles he is studying. 
The book should prove of real worth to 
the printer who would like to strengthen 
his knowledge of practical arithmetic or 
merely to have a good text at hand for 
reference. It may be purchased through 
THe INLAND PRINTER at $1.85 postpaid. 


On Photoengraving 


“Photoengravers’ Practical Handbook” 
is a new and enlarged edition of P. C. 
Raymer’s “Photoengravers’ Handbook on 
Etching and Finishing,” which has given 
good service to many a worker in the 
graphic arts who needed practical infor- 
mation on photoengraving. The new edi- 
tion is small—but Mr. Raymer is known 
for his exceptional ability to present a vast 
amount of important information in the 
most compact form possible, and this book 
will be found of greater real value than 
some writings of twice its size. “Photoen- 
gravers’ Practical Handbook” may be pur- 
chased at a price of $1.50 postpaid through 
The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems,in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Anilin Inks on Glassine 
Wraps and Bags 


In reply to several inquiries concerning 
methods of printing on glassine wraps and 
bags: It is done on modified rotary letter- 
press machines equipped with rubber roll- 
ers, and also by the intaglio method on 
rotagravure presses. A bagmaking ma- 
chine may be connected with either type 
of press and the bags made as fast as the 
sheets are printed, as drying of the ink is 
very rapid because of the character of the 
vehicle, alcohol or some other volatile 
liquid. Adhesion to the glassine paper is 
obtained by grinding a fast-drying gum 
varnish with the vehicle and pigment. 


Delayed Drying Causes Offset 

The offset on the enclosed sheet did not be- 
come evident for hours after printing. What 
is the cause of this? 

The offset shows only where the blue is 
over other colors, not showing at all where 
the blue prints on the bare paper. The 
other inks dried out in a glassy film, and 
this delayed the drying of the blue, with 
consequent offset. Not enough impression 
and too much ink on the blue form also 
contributed. In addition to these causes, 
the blue was printed when the humidity 
was excessive and the temperature low. 
One color should follow another when it 
is just well set but not bone dry, so that 
the inks may dry together. Halftone inks 
are safest on a multicolor job on offset 
book paper. The color used on the heaviest 
form and run last should receive all avail- 
able heat. Plenty of impression and barely 
enough ink should be used, and the colors 
should be concentrated ones. 


Printing on Combs 


Can you tell us where to secure an ink that 
will print on the enclosed comb and not wear 
off when the comb is carried in the pocket? The 
ink we use gives a good, clean print, but will not 
last. What process is used to print on celluloid 
pocket calendars? We will greatly appreciate 
your assistance in the solving of this problem, 
which has given us considerable trouble. 


The printing of the pocket calendars is 
on dull or mat celluloid. Some are printed 
from regular forms, others from casts in 
rubber. After the ink has dried it is pro- 
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tected by pyroxylin lacquer. Any object 
that must withstand friction or exposure 
to the elements must be given a protective 
coating of varnish of some sort, depending 
on material used in making the object. 


Setting the Fountain 


We would like to have explained to us, just 
as it would be explained to one entirely ignorant 
of the operation, what is the right way in which 
to readjust the flow of ink with the aid of the 
screws along the ink fountain, particularly after 
changing from a heavy supply of news ink to a 
lighter one of job ink. We want to get an even 
flow. Should we start adjusting these screws 
from the middle, working toward each end, or 
start at each end and work toward the middle, 
or from one end and work all the way across? 

The method to use is as follows: Start 
with each end screw and release alter- 
nately toward the center until all screws 
are loose. Then start with center screws 
and tighten alternately to the ends. An 
assistant turns the handle while the press- 
man sets the screws. He is guided by the 
film which the ductor roller (feed roller) 
takes from the steel fountain roller. At 
the same time a print of the form should 
be in its proper position before him so he 
can provide for solids and open spaces, 
massed print, and margins, taking into ac- 
count the lateral distribution of vibrator 
rollers. The screws should be tightened 
gradually and none should be made ex- 
tremely tight. If an even flow cannot be 
obtained, the ink coming out in gobs in 
spots, the fountain blade is buckled, and 
this must be corrected before an accurate 
response to the screws can be obtained. 


Embossing and Die-Stamping 

I am a practical printer, but have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever along the line of die-stamping 
and embossing. While my shop is known as a 
progressive one, I feel I should get posted on 
embossing. Where can I get this information? 

The Inland Printer Company publishes 
a very fine manual of embossing and die- 
stamping. The Modern Die and Plate 
Press Company, of Belleville, Illinois, will 
give you all data on die-stamping. The 
various concerns selling supplies for ther- 
mographic work—printing raised by dust- 
ing and toasting—will post you on their 
work. And, finally, do not overlook the 
Ellis New Method of Embossing. 


Bronze Powder Will Not 
Brush Off 


When we do a job with gold-bronze powder 
on antique or other rough-surfaced stock we 
encounter considerable trouble in removing the 
surplus particles. In fact the strenuous brush- 
ing with cotton or soft brush removes so much 
powder that the job is injured. Is there some 
way to avoid this trouble? 

The principal requirement is to use a 
high-grade bronze powder containing min- 
imum grease. A greasy powder is almost 
impossible to brush off. Use a stiff, quick- 
drying size, do not let it dry on the press, 
and have the bronzing quickly follow the 
printing. Brush off superfluous particles, 
after the work is thoroughly dry, with fur. 


Wrinkle and Offset 


Enclosed you will find print of a job which 
has an ugly wrinkle at the tail end of the sheet. 
The wrinkle was eliminated on all colors but the 
black by placing cards on the drawsheet, the full 
length of the sheet being printed. The other 
print is from a four-color job on which the red 
has offset. The blue still remains to be run. We 
tried catching the sheets as delivered and plac- 
ing them in racks. Regular process inks were 
used. The press is fitted with a gas heater, and 
a box was made to float the sheets down. The 
job must be run full color and the customer 
will not stand for offset. 

Wrinkles near the tail end are oftenest 
caused by plate not being level and type 
high or by being sprung in the lockup so 
that it is not firmly seated on the bed of 
the press. In order to get away from the 
offset on the four-color job, print the red 
first and the yellow last, using a transpar- 
ent instead of regular process yellow. You 
will need, however, a much more thorough 
makeready so that you can match engrav- 
er’s proof without feeding so much ink. 


Trouble With ‘*Ghosts”’ 


I have been operating a cylinder job press for 
several years. I nearly always have trouble with 
“ghosts” in printing solids and reversed plates 
(lettering in intaglio). Is there any difference 
between tint base and transparent white? If so, 
which is best for printing solids? 

As the samples you submit are on coated 
paper we presume your troubles occur 
when printing on this paper. You will find 
cylinder-press halftone inks in black and 
in colors best for your press on coated 
papers. On coated paper tint base is the 
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proper tinting medium. The mixing white 
should not be used on coated paper. There 
should be a slight end play in the composi- 
tion rollers, and the rollers should be care- 
fully set each day so that each roller shows 
a streak two picas wide its entire length 
across the ink plate. If you are mixing 
your own tints use tint base and halftone 
inks at all times with coated papers. 





Six Colors in One Revolution 

Will you let us know if there is a printing 
press that prints six colors in one revolution of 
the press, the sheet being held in one position 
by grippers until all the six colors are printed? 
And do you know of any press that prints in 
offset from letterpress forms? 

We are not familiar with any press in 
commercial use that prints six colors in one 
revolution, the sheet being held by the 
grippers until all colors are applied. How- 
ever, such a machine may be privately in 
use and certainly may be built to order. 
You, of course, are aware that six colors 
may be printed on many types of press 
by recourse to the device of dividing the 
fountain, splitting the composition roll- 
ers, and diminishing the lateral movement 
of the vibrator rollers. For information re- 
garding such a press as you describe we 
refer you to the Claybourn Process Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee; C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons Company, Westerly, Rhode Island; 
R. Hoe & Company, New York City; 
Meisel Press Manufacturing Company, 
Boston; New Era Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paterson, New Jersey; Howard D. 
Salins Golding Printing Machinery, Chi- 
cago; Walter Scott & Company, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, and U. P. M.-Kidder 
Press Company, Dover, New Hampshire. 
For information regarding dry offset from 
letterpress forms communicate with the 
Columbia Machinery Corporation, New 
York City, and Howard D. Salins Gold- 
ing Printing Machinery, Chicago. 





A Different Watermark 


Can you tell how the watermark is placed on 
the stationery of the University of Pennsylvania 
and other samples of the same? At first glance 
it appears to be an imitation (printed) water- 
mark, but we are informed that it is neither 
printed nor lithographed. 

This is the reverse watermark applied 
on the papermaking machine by the dandy 
roll by means of an ingenious invention of 
Charles Drury Jacobs of the Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company, well-known manufac- 
turing stationer and papermaker, located 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


All-over Varnish 

How can we secure the varnish effect shown 
on the enclosed sheet? 

This sort of varnish is best done on a 
cylinder varnishing machine, using either 
oil or spirit varnish. The machines are 
not costly and may be purchased from 
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Chambers Brothers, Fifty-second and Me- 
dia streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and Chas. Wagner Litho Machinery Com- 
pany, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





Calculating Device 


We are figuring on the manufacture of a 
calculating device which will be composed of 
two pieces of celluloid or similar material, both 
of which will be printed and die-cut and fast- 
ened together with an eyelet. The extreme size 
will not be over five inches in diameter. The 
printing on one of the pieces will consist of 
many hair lines. Can this be done on the mate- 
rials specified, and can the material be die-cut 
on a platen press? 

If a cast in rubber can be made of the 
form it may be printed on the platen press 
on celluloid, thin sheet metal, etc., and 
may also be die-cut with steel cutting rule. 
If the form is of such a character that a 
cast in rubber will not answer, the job may 
be done by the lithographic method. 





Printing on Wooden Toys 


We have the problem of printing on a 
wooden toy. These come in many colors, so 
different colors of ink are required. At present 
we are using rubber stamps, but this is not en- 
tirely practical nor satisfactory. 

Pieces of wood as thick as sample you 
submit may be printed on press equipped 
with a special platen. Write to Chandler & 
Price Company, Cleveland, and the Gold- 
ing Manufacturing Company and also the 
Thomson-National Press Company, both 
of Franklin, Massachusetts. 





A Creditable Trade-School 
Annual 


The Ahrens Trade School Annual for 
1929 is quite creditable to the instructors 
and the students who worked on its pro- 
duction. Classes in printing, linotype com- 
position, presswork, and bookbinding did 
all of the work. It is very creditable, and 
the only improvement suggested in the 
presswork is a more even color and wash- 
ing up at intervals to keep specks out of 
the print. As these faults are common in 
very many jobs, we consider that the stu- 
dents, by comparison with older perform- 
ers, have done very well indeed. 





Outlining for Lettering 
by Sewing 

One of our clients, a manufacturer of one- 
piece overalls used by automobile mechanics, 
has recently purchased a sewing machine for 
sewing in the lettering on the garment. These 
letterings will require marking of the outlines 
of the letters on the garment before it is sewed 
in, either by stenciling, rubber stamping, or other 
quick method. What is the best method? 

Stenciling appears the best method if 
but one machine is sewing. If the work 
grows so a number of machines may be 
used to meet the demand, printing could 
be used to keep the machines supplied 


with the necessary outlines. 
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Chalk Overlay 


Please send us an explanation of the term 
“chalk overlay” as used in the book, “Practical 
Hints on Presswork,” by Eugene St. John. 

I am sure you would prefer to have a 
full and concise description of the chalk 
overlay in printed form. This you may 
obtain gratis on request from the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company, 1518 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Inking Different Through 
the Run 

You will notice from the samples I have sent 
along with this letter that the blue ink would 
not print right on 10 per cent of the 10,000 run. 
Ink was ordered for the job, and regular coated 
card stock was used. 

While the blue is uneven on one sam- 
ple and in a homogeneous film on the 
other, there is not a similar difference in 
the lay of the other colors on the two 
sheets, which shows that the coated card is 
fairly uniform. Something is wrong with 
the distribution. Perhaps the fountain was 
not well filled during the run, or the ink 
was not well stirred up before pouring it 
into the fountain, or the ductor roller and 
the vibrator rollers were not functioning. 
You will probably find the trouble in some 
link of the distribution chain. 





Special Ink for Candy Wraps 

I tried to match the white ink on candy wrap 
herewith without success, and the black ink I 
use on these wraps sticks the sheets together. 
Are special inks used on these wraps? 

Yes, an extra good cover white was used 
and two impressions were made. You will 
need the same good white, as your paper 
is thinner and more transparent than the 
one you want to match in effect. A special 
black is used, and be sure to send samples 
of both papers to the inkmaker. 





When Did Water-Color 
Process Begin? 


Was the water-color process of printing prac- 
ticed in the United States prior to 1925? 

While we are unable to state just when, 
it is very probable that experimental work 
began at least several years prior to 1925, 
as application for a patent covering one 
process was filed December 30, 1925 (se- 
rial number 78,376), and patent was re- 
ceived August 10, 1926 (1,595,756). It 
may be a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
recalls the date of the first appearance of 
water-color printing in this country. 





Cut-out Dies 

I have a request for information regarding 
cut-out which would necessitate a die to be 
locked up on a platen press to work on eight- 
ply cardboard. Can you give us the names of 
concerns who make dies for cut-outs? 

Address an inquiry to the J. A. Rich- 
ards Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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COST AND METHOD 


By WILLIAM R. ASHE 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope for personal reply 





Four Up or Eight Up—Which? 


Possibly you can help me to decide a matter 
of cost and production. Can I print large quan- 
tities of letterheads and other kinds of work as 
cheaply on my cylinder presses, four or eight 
up, as on small automatic presses, two up?— 


H. P. C., Nashville, Tennessee. 

On 25,000 quantity, size 814 by 11, the 
job on the automatic press, two up, will 
cost approximately $0.30 a thousand less. 
On 50,000 it will best the cylinder cost, 
four or eight up, from $0.18 to $0.20. 
Not until quantity passes 75,000 will the 
cost equalize. At 100,000 and over the 
eight-up cylinder cost becomes the more 
economical manner of handling, unless 
the form is very heavy and cost of electros 
makes eight up prohibitive by electro cost 
exceeding eight-up saving in press time. 

For the lowest cylinder-press cost, light 
forms such as letterheads 84 by 11 
should be printed eight on for 50,000 
quantity, where cost of electros does not 
exceed $3.00 to $4.00 each, but heavier 
forms can be run cheaper four up. 

Very heavy forms should not be run 
eight on until quantity approaches 100,- 
000, and then on all work where the elec- 
tro cost is over $4.00 each it is safer to 
make a very careful estimate of cost at 
four up and at eight up before proceeding 
with the work on either basis. 

Make a schedule of press costs after 
this general manner: 
Size 81% by 11 
Quantities 
Set one and three electros 

at $2.00 each 
Makeready, 17 by 22.... 
Running at $3.00 a thou- 

sand 
Costs, four up 

The economy of an eight-up run on 
50,000 quantity would figure thus: 
Size 82 by 11 Eight Up Eight Up 
Quantities 50,000 100,000 
Set one and seven electros $17.00 $17.00 
Makeready, 22 by 34.... 4.50 
Running at $3.25 a thou- 

sand 


Costs, eight up 
But if electros should cost $5.00 each, 
the eight-on run on the 50,000 quantity 
would be more costly than four on. 
While the cylinder cost may occasion 
disadvantages on certain initial orders, ex- 


Four Up Four Up 
50,000 100,000 


6-8 
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cepting very large quantities, it must be 
borne in mind that there is a decided ad- 
vantage on repeat orders where electros 
are held. The cylinder also has many other 
advantages, aside from regular bookwork, 
in lowering cost of production from two 
to four on in folding, gathering, insert- 
ing, stitching, handling, etc. 

The small automatic can’t be beat in its 
field, but that field is limited, whereas the 
cylinder has a wider range of usefulness, 
wider than some of us have knowledge, 
for cashing in on this opportunity. 


Charges for Time of Apprentices 

When an apprentice sets jobs, what hour cost 
should the accounting department charge for 
his time?—W. Printing Company. 

Because of the additional time taken, 
as compared with that of a journeyman, 
the charge must be made at a lower rate 
an hour. Theoretically the apprentice time 
costs the same, except for wage differen- 
tial. If you are paying compositors $0.90 
an hour and the apprentice $0.40, you can 
find the wage differential on a chargeable 
hour by dividing these payroll rates by 
the percentage of productive time. At 60 
per cent the journeyman payroll cost of 
$0.90 is $1.50 for each sold hour and the 
$0.40 apprentice wage becomes $0.667, 
the difference being 0.833. 

Where the normal charge for hand 
composition is $3.50 this wage difference 
should be deducted and the lower rate of 
from $2.65 to $2.70 an hour applied. If 
the hour charge were $3.00 the apprentice 
charge should be from $2.15 to $2.20, etc. 

This may seem higher than some con- 
cerns use, but from a viewpoint of cost the 
calculation of the apprentice hour cost 
must begin with consideration of the wage 
differential. If the rate thus found, ac- 
cording to relative difference in perform- 
ance between standard time and what the 
apprentice is actually doing, causes an ex- 
cessive charge against jobs, it should be 
adjusted, but get this much if possible. 

Rates arrived at in this manner will ap- 
ply to well-advanced apprentices, allowing 
from one-fourth to one-third more time 
for setting jobs. When it takes a beginner 
twice as long to do the work the regular 


rate should be cut in half. 


The Elusive 25 Per Cent Profit 


I add 25 to 33% per cent profit to every 
job, and, although some work must be taken at 
less profit than figured in estimates, the amount 
is small compared to what I get at my price. 
Still there was only a net profit of less than 
half what I should have made. Am I leaving 
out anything on my job-cost calculations on the 
enclosed form, which I fill out very carefully on 
every estimate I prepare? 

Your estimate blank covers everything. 
Since you are a sensible, practical printer, 
I doubt if you are losing your anticipated 
profits through optimistic estimating. Pos- 
sibly you do get caught now and then on 
a job that takes five hours of composition 
time when you only figured three, or get 
hung up on a long, slow run that you had 
figured at regular production time. But 
loss of profit from these sources is prob- 
ably small compared with loss from an- 
other dissipating factor common in shops 
where determination of cost for every de- 
partment and machine is unknown. 

Most likely your loss is arising from 
differences between the lower-than-cost 
rates used in estimating and the higher 
actual costs that are unknown. You can 
more clearly visualize what is happening 
from the following statement of some fig- 
ures I have under analysis at the present 
moment. Submitted in round figures they 
appear about like this: 

Analysis of Sales Cost From 
Summarized Jobs 
Materials used on jobs during period. $ 45,000 
Outside purchases: cuts, composition, 

etc. 

Total materials and outside purchases .$ 60,000 

5 per cent added for handling 

Total materials, purchases, and han- 
dling 

Recovery from sale of hours used on 
completed work, at lower-than-cost 


$ 63,000 


Total cost of completed jobs, as esti- 
mated at used rates 

Anticipated profit, according to job 
summaries . 22,000 


Net sales $160,000 

From the above estimate of cost and 
profit as summarized from individual job- 
cost sheets it would appear that this con- 
cesn would make $22,000, but according 
to actual expenses for the period the hours 
sold actually cost $89,500. Since $75,000 
was recovered by sale of hours at different 
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rates used in extending the job costs, plus 
$3,000 added for handling, the profit of 
$22,000 was reduced to a final net profit 
of only $10,500 on account of the differ- 
ence between actual expenses of $89,500 
and recovery of $78,000. 

No doubt if you will total up your ex- 
penses, and compare them with your re- 
covery in this manner, you will locate most 
of your disappearing profit. Figure what 
per cent will be necessary as an addition 
to your present recovery to bring recovery 
up to actual expenses, and increase all 
your hour rates this percentage. Your 
escaping profit will then be actual profit. 


If You Are Good at Figuring 
Prices, Figure This Job 

Recently I visited one of these small 
shops where they think $2.50 an hour for 
hand composition will eventually make 
you rich provided you can get enough 
orders at that figure. Yes, the printer had 
a cost system and kept right up with every- 
thing, but it proved to be only a good 
time system—about all that most printers 
have. According to this time system all 
jobs were summarized at arbitrary rates, 
and he didn’t know what his printing was 
actually costing after all. 

However, the past year’s time record 
showed 58 per cent productive time for 
hand composition, and 2,460 sold hours. 
These sold hours had cost him $5,134.00 
payroll for two men and a boy. That was 
$2.09 wage cost for every hour sold. We 
sat down and made up this statement of 
composition costs for the year: 
Composing-room rent, $10.00 a 

month 
Insurance on $6,000.00 investment. . 

Taxes apportioned 
Depreciation, 25 per cent on $3,000.00 

type 
Depreciation, 10 per cent on $3,000.00 

ures 
Wages, two men and a boy 


Light at $2.00 a month 
Other expenses, estimated 


Total factory cost (without over- 
head $6,560.50 
The 2,460 sold hours, divided into cost, 
revealed to this astonished man that his 
shop cost alone, $2.66 an hour, was $0.16 
higher than the rate of $2.50 from which 
he was expecting to get back shop costs 
and all of the overhead. 

Of course he was deeply interested at 
this startling kind of truth, and became 
further interested to know what the rate 
would be with overhead added. We found 
his last year’s profit-and-loss statement, 
and discovered that the overhead relation 
was 46 per cent. The $6,560.50 then be- 
came $9,578.33 with this 46 per cent 
added, and the final all-inclusive rate was 
found to be $3.89 an hour. 

It didn’t sound good to him, any more 
than it would to you if you knew the 
‘truth. No kind of gospel, whether it’s 
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religion or business truth, sounds good 
when it is most urgently needed. 

As usual with all kinds of sinners, he 
made excuses and squirmed considerably. 
Finally he said: 

“Well, I had a rough idea that maybe 
the cost was some higher. I didn’t think 
it was that high, though, and there’s just 
no remedy for it except production. If I 
could get full production and these print- 
ers around town would quit their price- 
slashing, that rate would adjust itself.” 

Would it? No. And when he came face 
to face with another truth—that even at 
an impossible production of 80 per cent 
he would have to charge $2.85—that con- 
verted him, for he had to admit that 60 to 
65 per cent was all he could hope for with 
a shop full of orders. 

His customers are now paying $3.00 an 
hour plus a profit, and his conviction, in 
the presence of truth, caused a complete 
reversal of argument. He now believes in 
the cost system as the only honest method 
for making prices. We must not only be 
honest with the customer but honest with 
ourselves and with our fellow-printer. 


If the Firm Hadn’t Charged 
for Stock-Handling 


Here’s a concern that used $48,000 for 
paper, bought $7,000 of cuts, ink, and 
miscellaneous items, and purchased $12,- 
000 of outside composition, ruling, etc. 
The net profit was less than $6,000 on the 
business transacted for the period in which 
these materials of printing were used to 
the total amount of $67,000. 

The company added 10 per cent to this 
$67,000 as handling cost, even though 
there was evidence that a charge of 5 per 
cent might have been more nearly correct. 

What would the net profit have been 
had the company added 5 instead of 10 
per cent, and where would be the small 
profit of less than $6,000 if the firm had 
added nothing at all, as in the case of 
many printers using unsound methods. 


“Bill and Charge” Systems 


The Gooding (Idaho) Leader wants to 
know about “Bill and Charge” systems 
and where they may be purchased. “Bill 
and Charge” may be a local term, though 
I’m sure most printers will identify it with 
what is commonly known as the duplicat- 
ing-statement system used by druggists, 
garage proprietors, and small merchants 
in a number of different lines. 

Most printers rule and print these to 
order, but, since the form is standard, all 
of the larger loose-leaf houses manufac- 
ture this form in duplicate sets, ruled with 
standard statement-form ruling and blank 
heading, so that the firm name may be 
printed in, or the printer may obtain them 
in blank for stock and do the printing 
right in his own plant. 
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These forms can be had in standard 
sizes, one or two on, punched for binder 
original ruled and perforated. The printer 
who has no ruling machine, or Printers 
in small towns where there are no rulj 
facilities, can often save time and money 
by using these stock forms, which are rea- 
sonably priced inasmuch as they are made 
from stock plates in large quantities, 

I believe the loose-leaf houses call them 
“Sales Ledger Monthly Statement Sys- 
tem” sets. They may be had from Boorum 
& Pease Company, New York City, Wil- 
son-Jones Company, Chicago, or Irving. 
Pitt Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, and also from similar houses. 


Pricing Printing When Cost 
Is Unknown 


What is the best way of finding the cost of 
jobs or getting the prices of jobs to customers? 
—Neyw York City. 

A standard cost-finding system should 
be installed, as this is the only method for 
ascertaining the true cost of jobs produced 
in your shop. If you will see J. A. Royer, 
manager of the Cost and Accounting Divi- 
sion, New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, Eighth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, he will be glad to advise you about 
finding your costs. In the meantime get a 
standard printing-price list which carries 
prices on over 80 per cent of work of com- 
mercial character, and follow it until you 
know what your own work is costing. 

To establish an average cost in your 
plant and control job production in line 
with average prices given in the price list, 
number each job placed in work and have 
each workman fill out a daily time report, 
showing disposition of his entire day’s 
time as to the amount of time put in on 
different jobs. Total up his report each 
day and keep your force up to a maximum 
of productivity on time chargeable direct 
to jobs. Keep a correspondingly numbered 
office record—a separate sheet for every 
job—which is known as an individual job 
summary sheet. To these sheets post the 
time each day from workmen’s time re- 
ports, having as many sections, squared 
and ruled off on this sheet for accommo- 
dation of time as you have departments 
and machines in the plant. 

Collecting the various items of com- 
posing, press, and bindery time as the job 
progresses, you will be able to keep up 
with each job, and when it is finished can 
total the time used in each department and 
ascertain exactly how costs run. 

After you have accurately found the 
amount of time used, extend the different 
department time items at rates determine 
as average costs in your city. Then figure 
the correct amount of stock used at its 
cost laid down in your plant, plus an allow- 
ance for ink, and add 10 per cent to stock 
and ink cost for handling and spoilage. 
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The summary of cost should be after 
this general manner: 


Job No. 1: 5,000 Letterheads, 
84 by 11 Size 
2% reams, 17 by 22, twenty-pound bond, 

50 pounds at $0.16............... $ 8.00 
Ink estimated for the particular job.... _.25 
Total cost of stock and ink........... $ 8.25 
10 per cent for handling and spoilage... .83 
Total materials and handling cost..... $ 9.08 


TIME COST 


1 hour hand composition... .... $3.50 
Makeready and setting feeder, .4 

eur at $160.3 ccs ecccass 64 
Running time (at 1,700 an hour), 

3 hours at $1.60). 60.6 eens 4.80 
Cutting time, .3 hour at $2.75.. .83 
Packing and delivery, estimated. .75 10.52 


Motel: cost: OF SOE ciciscns aks cssscle aig merats $19.60 
25 per cent profit added.............. 4.90 
Malling. pric: OB Wert i.ccc.ns soe evs $24.50 


Selling prices calculated on summary 
sheets and selling prices recommended by 
price list should be compared, any wide 
differences checked, and a fair selling price 
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Until you find your own cost use not 
less than $3.50 an hour for composition; 
$1.60 for small job press; $1.80 for large 
press; $3.25 for No. 2 Kelly; $2.75 for 
power cutter; $1.50 for punching, stitch- 
ing, perforating, and other small machine 
work, and $1.00 for hand bindery work. 





Can You Cut Stock for 
$1.50 an Hour? 


Some say yes; some say no. What do 
you say, Mr. Average Printer? 

Maybe you’ve asked yourself what the 
charge should be, and, of course, a small 
hand cutter might be operated by cheap 
labor at a selling price of $1.50 an hour, 
but we are thinking of 40- and 50-inch 
power cutters operated by men paid from 
60 to 80 cents an hour. 

One printer told me he wouldn’t think 
of charging $2.50 to $3.00 an hour, as cut- 
ting simply couldn’t cost that much in his 
shop. The thing that provoked his state- 
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$2.68 a chargeable hour based on figures 
taken from several shops in an effort to 
establish a fair charge. 

He stated, “It cannot possibly cost that 
much for the reason that the average stock 
cutter is employed the rest of his time at 
bookbinding, stock-handling, or other pro- 
ductive occupations.” 

According to his theory no non-charge- 
able time should be allocated against cut- 
ting machines, and this might be true if 
the stock cutter’s time were always em- 
ployed 100 per cent. But we know that 
from 70 to 80 per cent is about as pro- 
ductive as we can expect any binderyman 
to be, and the remaining 20 or 30 per cent 
of unproductive time must be charged 
equitably against his several centers of 
productivity according to time on each. 

Here are the analyzed facts of cost for 
one month on a machine costing $2,250 
from one shop, and which bear out the 
fairness of the $2.50 to $3.00 charge: 


Rent (allocated at $0.02 a square foot).$ 6.00 








Insurance at $15 a thousand........ 2.81 
Taxes (apportioned) ............... 2.25 
Depreciation (10 per cent a year).... 18.75 
Interest on investment (6 per cent a 
WERRIR or ceaintanadndwae Led oeee cs 11.25 
Total fixed expense cost for one 
MUMS Sess ck eae eke $ 41.06 
Wages charged (at $0.80 a payroll 
hour) : 


77 productive hours cutting 
2 hours changing knives 
19 hours, proportion of unproduc- 


tive time 

98 hours of payroll time at $0.80. .$ 78.40 
Light (apportioned) ............... 1.00 

Power, 77 hours times 3 horse-power 

motor, 

231 horse-power hours figured 
—— 5.78 
Sharpening knives ................. 2.75 





Total current factory costs for month.$ 87.93 


Total direct factory expense cost, 
fixed and current.............. $128.99 

Proportion of general factory expense: 

Superintendency and miscellaneous 
items, 1144 per cent............ 14.62 


Total factory expense cost......... $143.61 
Overhead (apportioned for selling ex- 

penses, stock handling, and general 

office salaries, expense, etc., 5244 per 

cent of factory cost) ..........-...: 75.39 

Total cutter cost for one month. .. . $219.00 
$219.00 cost divided by 77 productive 

Widtis: GI ccc ese re on: 2.84 

It will be noticed that nearly $2.00 of 
this $2.84 cost a chargeable hour is for di- 
rect factory costs of $143.61. How, then, 
can any printer figure that $1.50 an hour 
will recover his entire costs when this will 
not even bring back full factory costs? 

Where would this printer land if he sold 
the seventy-seven chargeable hours at 
$1.50, receiving $115.50 for something 
that cost him $143.61 of factory cost, and 
$219.00 total cost if he includes overhead? 
Does that sound like prosperity? 

And where, except through the sale of 
hours, do printers expect that they can 
recover their overhead costs? 
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Spoiled Work—How Can It 
Be Prevented? 

I find $567.25 listed among our expenses for 
May on account of errors. This is exceptionally 
large on account of one particular cover which 
we had to reprint because something went wrong 
with the ink. While this is unusual, it seems to 
me that our spoilage is ordinarily too high and I 
would like to have you tell me the experiences 
of others and make suggestions for minimizing 
these losses in the future. 

According to statistics and experience 
of those who have kept records on spoiled 
work, this expense over the year should 
not exceed one-half of 1 per cent of sales, 
and it seldom does. About one-fourth of 
1 per cent is minimum. For your sales of 
approximately $200,000 your spoilage 
should be $500 to $1,000 annually. 

It is practically impossible to prevent a 
reasonable amount of mistakes in a com- 
plicated business like printing, although 
it should not be difficult to eliminate lia- 
bility for any excessive amount. 

There are innumerable reasons for the 
many mistakes common to printing. Fore- 
most is the human bent to err, which is 
aggravated with greater liability by the 
overtaxing details of many different de- 
partments through which a printing job is 
processed before we can realize relief in a 
perfectly produced and acceptable job. 
Sometimes men are overloaded; and some- 
times, also, there are aggravations or dis- 
tractions. Very frequently rushed work is 
responsible. These and many other influ- 
ences disturb concentration, and the most 
skilled workman is not immune. 

But the lack of skill is often responsible 
and these spoiled covers, instead of aris- 
ing from ink trouble, are probably attrib- 
utable to ignorance on the part of your 
pressman, treating or doctoring the ink for 
some fancied reason without knowledge as 
to the cause of the trouble or how to over- 
come it. You might never get an acknowl- 
edgment of this, but nine times out of ten 
inexperience rather than alibis based on 
ink troubles are at the bottom of the press- 
man’s difficulties and problems. 

Errors cost money, and there is always 
possibility for disaster with the most skilled 
help unless every precaution and means 
are employed for checking each prepara- 
tion and process, especially where greatest 
liability for mistake exists. 

Even then flagrant and unusual mis- 
takes will slip through, as such bad blun- 
ders pass by unnoticed where the ordinary 
ones are caught. This is because proofread- 
ers, stonemen, or other okay men are not 
expecting ridiculous and glaring mistakes. 
This kind of error just happens anyhow, 
as they say, “in the best-regulated fam- 
ilies,” but nine-tenths of the mistakes usual 
to this business can be eliminated with 
proper organization of shop and office, 
functioning through a good system. 

A large percentage of spoilage is trace- 
able to the fact that the salesman and 
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office are careless and fail to intelligently 
lay out and furnish complete instructions 
for building jobs. Here is where the sys- 
tem for eliminating of excessive spoilage 
should be started. 

Complete specifications should be re- 
quired of a salesman on every order. This 
business of a salesman flinging a reprint 
sample on the order clerk’s desk with ver- 
bal instructions to make this change or 
that and rush the job out is where you 
should start. Require him first of all to 
get full specifications from the customer, 
and on large complicated work get them 
over the customer’s signature. Have the 
salesman fill in an order blank printed to 
correspond in its specification accommoda- 
tions and conform to the departmental in- 
struction spaces on the face of the factory 
job-tracer envelope. Adopt a slogan and 
rule of “Write it—don’t say it” and make 
him fill in composition, presswork, bind- 
ery, and stock specifications, as well as all 
other data in regard to price, quantity, 
promises, dates, etc. 

If this rule is strictly adhered to, with 
full written instructions to each depart- 
ment, supported with samples, styles, lay- 
out, and verbal instructions, the job is very 
likely to go through without any mishap. 
Some plants so rigidly enforce shop rules 
as to charge up spoiled jobs to employes 
who go ahead with work upon which they 
have not gotten the final okay according 
to the plan of organization. 

So the secret of low spoilage expense is 
primarily a matter of skilled labor, and of 
surrounding labor with every influence for 
unfailing concentration on every detail of 
work, of proper organization in connec- 
tion with departments and processes. All 
this must be supplemented with complete 
written instructions as to details, careful 
layout, and entry from the office. And the 
office will not get it right if the salesman 
is not required to write out the facts. 


Kluge and Miller Feeder Costs 


We are installing a Kluge feeder on a 10 by 
15 Chandler & Price press and already have one 
12 by 18 unit. Have you any information on 
the cost and production records of these two 
presses? If so, we would be pleased to receive 
this information.—New York. 

Our local composite records show 10 by 
15 automatic units costing $1,250 produce 
an average of 1,651 impressions an hour, 
with a resultant all-inclusive cost a charge- 
able hour of $1.36 for a year. This is at 
an average of 40 per cent productive time. 

The 12 by 18 unit shows an investment 
of $1,400, which, together with other 
slightly higher operating costs, results in a 
rate of approximately $1.60 a chargeable 
hour. Productivity is slightly less on this 
size and the production about 100 fewer 
impressions an hour. 

These rates are somewhat lower than 
costs in other sections and should be con- 
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sidered a minimum. In the average com- 
mercial shop a 40 per cent Productivity in 
job-press departments is considered good, 
and it is not likely that your productivity 
will exceed that average. 

As a matter of fact, average hour costs 
throughout the country establish rates of 
$1.80 and $2.00 an hour, respectively, as 
nearer the true cost of operating these 
presses, and I am inclined to think that 
these would more nearly apply in your 
section, where wages and other costs are 
probably somewhat higher. 


About Machine-Metal Waste 


Will 10 per cent depreciation per annum care 
for the cost of metal shrinkage?—F. W. F., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

This method is commonly used, but is 
manifestly subject to considerable inaccu- 
racy in individual application. The inven- 
tory method only can be correct. 

Metal should be carefully weighed at 
the beginning and ending of any period 
to be accounted for, in order to determine 
exact shrinkage. The amount of dross on 
hand should be considered. This inventory 
should be taken annually and the inven- 
tory account adjusted to actual amount of 
the metal on hand, by charging profit and 
loss with actual shrinkage appearing. 

But for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable charge against monthly profit 
and loss, it being impractical in some shops 
to take a physical inventory every month, 
I would advise the following procedure: 

Keep a galley proof of matter set on 
each machine for several days, together 
with record of actual time used in setting. 
From the number of square inches set de- 
termine the approximate weight of metal 
set within this time. Linotype metal weighs 
one-fourth pound a square inch. Divide 
total square inches by four; the result will 
be the weight of metal set. Divide this 
weight by hours used for determination of 
average pounds set an hour. 

At the end of each month multiply the 
productive machine hours by pounds pre- 
determined as average pounds set an hour. 
The resulting number of pounds utilized 
should be valued at cost, and this value of 
metal should be depreciated 2 per cent 
for linotype and 3 per cent for monotype. 

The method of 10 per cent per annum 
will not apply unless linotype metal hap- 
pened to turn exactly five times and mon- 
otype metal exactly three and one-third 
times (five times 2 per cent and 3% times 
3 per cent). This might roughly approxi- 
mate metal shrinkage in some shops. In 
others the 10 per cent will miss by a mile, 
as there are so many factors that influence 
metal turnover. A surplus of metal would 
affect a small turnover and a shortage the 
fullest turnover. Character of business, 
amount of standing matter, etc., are the 
other factors which render the 10 per cent 
plan inaccurate in universal application. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all mat- 
ters reluting to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited ind prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, 
Inc.; National Editorial Association; Graphie Arts Association Depart- 
f the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York 
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Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Sub- 
scribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their 
renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 


Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 








ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month! 
should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in the advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

; THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
or cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

-— Se & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
england. 

RaituBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, w. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowANn & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. 1. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper by old-fashioned methods when the 

Printers’ Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, correctly ? 
Any number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; used in 45 
states, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, Bermuda. Send for free trial offer. FITCH 
BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


BOOKS & SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAPABLE PRINTER, experienced in all branches; will take over man- 

t of sized printing or trade plant with option to buy 
tou earnings; must be in good condition; Middle West preferred. 
“PRINTER,” 4219 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














FOR SALE 


SELLING PRIVATE printing plant. See running in Chicago. 65-inch 

Miehle 5/0 with extension delivery and Rouse Lift; two 53-inch Miehles 
for job and 7 or 8 column quarto newspaper; 45-inch Seybold and two 30- 
inch Diamond power cutters; two 10 by 15 Chandler & Price with Miller 
Units; two 10 by 15 Chandler & Price presses; %-inch Morrison stitcher; 
two Model B Cleveland folders; Rosback power punch; Model 9 linotype 
with 6 magazines, a fine machine; Miller saw with jig and router; Blatch- 
ford bases and hooks; sectional iron bases and art hooks; Tracy cabinet; 
galley cabinets; also large stock used, repaired or “factory rebuilt” equip- 
ment and complete line new equipment and supplies. THE WANNER 
COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Telephone Harrison 6888. 


FOR SALE—Juengst binder and coverer, in first-class condition; will 

cover books or catalogs up to 16 inches long, 11 inches wide and 1% 
inches thick; can also furnish 2-head. Juengst wire stitcher to attach to 
coverer; can be seen erected on our floor; will make bargain price for 
quick sale; also D. C. motors for same if desired; also have Dexter and 
Hall folders with Dexter Automatic feeders, excellent condition; also 74- 
inch Cottrell press with Dexter feeder. Write for prices. Terms if desired. 
METROPOLITAN SYNDICATE PRESS, 120 N. Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—-To move at once we will sell at 

a low price complete stereotype foundry; latest machinery, 
practically new, in use less than two years. If interested, 
write for details. S 84. 





FOR SALE—To close an estate, Harris two-color S-1 commercial press, 
sheet size 15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 41 

numbering heads and parallel perforator; cost $7,000, sacrifice for $3,950. 

BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


oe eons its offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

esses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, ‘New York City; 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Baum folder, 1925 Model 290, perfect condition; priced for 
quick sale. S 51. 











FOR SALE—Stevenson furniture molds for linotypes; priced for quick 
sales. S 80. 





FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. S 978. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WANTED—Compositor, also monotype keyboard operator; mostly publica- 
tion and technical work; union; one of the best-equipped composing 
rooms in Central New York. THE CAYUGA PRESS, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


=a, 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








e 9 6 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 

of Gauge Pins and 

stand back of our 

products. 











Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 
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Estimator 
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ESTIMATOR WANTED in folding, box plant located in Philadelphia; 
must have had experience with printer or folding box maker to qualify. 
S 86. 





Executive 


POSITION OF FOREMANSHIP open for a high-grade first-class execu- 

tive between ages of 85 and 40; must thoroughly understand high- 
grade halftone, colorwork, direct-mail printing and general job and book 
work; in large, modern cylinder pressroom; non-union. When writing, 
state age, experience and name one or more places of recent employment. 
S 909. 








Miscellaneous 





A COMMERCIAL PRINTING CONCERN in central western city of 

20,000 desires to improve personnel in plant; wants one high-grade 
typographer with layout ability; one, possibly two, first-grade pressmen 
eapable of operating Miehle cylinder, Miller hi-speed and Kelly presses; 
must be good on makeready and understand high-grade colorwork. Also 
one combination cutter and light bindery man to set Baum and Cleveland 
folders; can use good printing salesman who knows how to sell high-grade 
printing and mail campaigns; should be able to make layouts and rough 
sketches. No “floaters” or “high-binders”’ accepted. This is an opportunity 
for good men of ability to grow up in an organization of sound standards 
and high ideals. All answers absolutely confidential; want references, back- 
ground of applicants, and would like to see samples of work; state age, 
salary desired, union or non-union, married or single. S 79. 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare-time study; steady 

work $55 a week; the Thaler system of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learn- 
ing easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 29 Legal Bidg., Washington, D. C 





Salesmen 





MANUFACTURER of printing machinery and utilities has opening for 
experienced salesman. S 85. 








INSTRUCTION 





MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; practical 
course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with key- 
board, $28; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype or 
intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 












MISCELLANEOUS 





AN ESTABLISHED, COMPETENT sales organization catering to print- 

ing trades wishes patented devices or patentable ideas to add to present 
lines. Correspondence solicited and confidential. Best banking references. 
S 69. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 
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YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires printer-apprentice Situation ij 
shop. I have news-advertisement writing ability. ‘ORD Gaal! 
RETT, New Hartford, Iowa. ne. CATYORD Gp 





COMPOSITOR—Capable man with over eight years’ experience 
ad — will work anywhere, but prefer position in easte 
union. : 


MONOTYPE CASTER MAN, reliable; at present employ 
charge of eight-machine plant; desires a change; 
union. S 87. 


at job and 
m States; 








ed, having 
East preferred; 





nee 


Executives 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPERT, with long years’ experience as tec 

rector and officer in litho, photoprocess-type and offset plant for high- 
class commercial work and magazine (offset) production, using his own 
process, eliminating all hand work, desires connection with publishing and 
offset printing house anywhere; profitable results guaranteed: willing to 
invest. S 88, care INLAND PRINTER, 1 East 42d Street, New York City. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—Young man, with years of experience as 
superintendent, salesman and manager; experienced in cost analysis 
and installation. S 82. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE, married, experienced in handling al! classes 
commercial and direct-by-mail advertising, publications, purchasing 
and estimating. S 70. 





hniecal di- 











Managers and Superintendents 





GENERAL MANAGER or sales manager or any opportunity to do a big 

job, or to work out a real problem; sixteen years ago I became manager 
of a Boston printing concern; today it is the biggest and one of the most 
successful plants in New England; this is the second outstanding success 
to my credit; am thoroughly practical in every branch of the graphic arts. 
Address W. J. PHILLIPS, care Boston Typothetae, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT or production manager desires to make 

a change; practical man of wide experience and proven ability on all 
kinds and classes of work from cheapest to highest class of commercial, 
catalog and fine colorwork; a loyal and efficient man who can take full 
charge of your plant and give you a satisfactory production; good refer- 
ences. S 962. 








Pressroom 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN, settled, wishes connection with up-to-date plant 

as foreman of pressroom, general superintendent or pr n; familiar 
with vertical, platen and cylinder presses; at present superintendent of 
small shop; have good reason for making change; references furnished. 
S 81. 











SITUATION WANTED—Pressman, Miehle Vertical B or No. 2 Kelly, 
desires location in West; clean habits, A-1 references. S 77. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WILL PAY CASH for copyrights, plates, ete., of modern business admin- 
istration course. HILL, 511 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 











WANTED—Oswego Automatic clamp power paper cutter, 34-, 36- or 38- 
inch; state condition, price and delivery point. S 60. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, practical experience in all branches of the trade, 
good on folders, cutters and small bindery machines; can keep produc- 
tion at maximum; references. S 937. 


SITUATION WANTED—Good ruler helps in bindery; desirable work- 
man. S 








Composing Room 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—Fifteen years’ experience in commer- 
cial job and all classes book and publication work; settled and temperate 

habits; can furnish reliable references in regard to character and ability; 

desire situation with growing concern, and willing to work for a future. 

S 76 

COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, long experience with high-grade plants, 
Chicago and other cities, desires connection with plant needing the ser- 


viees of a trained executive; formerly instructor in one of best colleges in 
United States; married, reliable, union. S 78. 











WORKING FOREMAN—Pacific Coast only; wants to take charge of 
plant doing about $30,000 and eventually buy it or a part interest; 
prefer plant doing high-class printing. S 10. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, over thirty years’ experience; wants 
position in good commercial plant; union; sober, capable workman; 
can get production without driving or friction. S 992. 














BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 


YOU WIN—The printing buyer’s friendship when you mail informative, 
entertaining “Tabloid” House-Organ monthly; brings results; used by 
printers for eight years. Details free. WRITERS’ STUDIO, Box 528, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems a 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 

















Balers a 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich., U. S. A. Manufacturers of 
Economy baling presses, a press for every purpose. Send for circular. 


Bookbinding Machinery oe. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton Street, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round-corner cutters, tab-cutting machines, number- 
ing machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses. 














COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN or superintendent of over twenty years’ 
experience open for situation in up-to-date plant; can handle any 
proposition and get results; union. S 36. 


OVERSEWING MACHINES, book sanders, gold layers, decorators, all 
equipment for library book binders. OVERSEWING MACHINE CO., 
368 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 











Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER. . Prevent offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Grippers 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Brass Typefounders 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Bronzing Machines 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 100 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 




















Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, ““‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























GRIPPERS for all makes of job presses and feeders; 8x12, $8.00; 10x15, 


$9.00; 12x18, $10.00; 14%4x22, $11.00. In use for ten years. THE CAS- 
PER GRIPPER CO., Erie Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIFIERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York City. 
Inks 


OFFSET and letterpress) ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mounting and Finishing 




















FROM MAKING the dies and mounting the sheets to assembling and 
shipping. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 











Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
— a CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 128 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il. 














Counting Machines 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 

















Deckle-Edging Machinery 





DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD, with or without creasing attachment. THE 
LESTER & WASLEY C0O., INC., Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 





Die Cutting 


SPECIALISTS in steel rule die cutting. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
121-125 West 17th Street, New York City. 








Easels for Display Signs 





ORIGINATORS and manufacturers of the “Stand-Ezy” and “Sta-Splay.” 
FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, New York 
ity. , 
EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
‘ — Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send 
or catalog. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





FOR COLD EMBOSSING try Ever-Ready Embossing Wax; you can make 
a counter ready for embossing in fifteen minutes. Sample on request. 
OTTO SCHMIDT, 8906 134th Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 


Dt 


COMPANY, Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1.25. Particulars, many speci- 
mens and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Envelopes 





ILLINOIS ENVELOPE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. Manufacturers quality 
envelopes—all descriptions. Let us quote on your envelope require- 
ments—it will pay. 





Foreign Agents 





CASA ITAL. Suee. L. PEROGLA, Via G. Fiamma N. 28, Milan, Italy. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Offset Presses 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 100 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 








Opaque 


“Acheson Opaque.”” ACHESON INK COMPANY, Inc., Skillen Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 579 Ravenswood Circle, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


FREE MANUAL, ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper Cutters 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 














Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 88 Park Row, New York. Send 


for catalog. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





UGOLAC for engraved and embossed effects without plates or dies. Rais- 

ing machines with motor. Gas oven $165.00, electric oven $195.00. 
Compounds, gloss and dull, $2.50 Ib.; gold and silver $4.50 lb. Manufac- 
tured by HUGH LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., INC., 112 Charlton Street, New 
York. See our advertisement on inside front cover. 








Price List for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 








Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago; 

also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1482 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-98 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich.; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 














ENGINEERS 

MARKET VALUE APPRAISERS 
Representing Leading Manufacturers 
Serving Particularly the Central States 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


714-16 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6888 











PRINTING MACHINERY + FURNITURE + SUPPLIES AND OUTFITS -« BINDING AND FOLDING BOX EQUIPMENT 
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Printers’ Supplies 





You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs of counter mer. 


ARDBOARD 
...EASELS Sait 


down and relieves the strain the ord 
ios <Owil cutlive your display card. We 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 


EVERYTHING for the printer. Type, rule, ink, machinery, supplies, etc. 
Ask for latest folders. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


Printing Presses 




















DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. WASHABLE SHOP TOWELS 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder MORE O | leaf Mills, 


Units. EFFICIENT, 
Punching Machines SANITARY, Division Callaway Mills, 
La Grange, Georgia 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. ECONOMICAL 











Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








— ——EE 


IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRESS 


standing idle one day a week from now until Christmas we 











Saw Trimmers, Linotype Supplies 





THE HILDMAN cost cutter, magazines, spacebands, liners, etc. THE 
HILDMAN CO., 160 N. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 





can show you how to make it earn you a large profit 
If interested write for full details 


DUNBAR GREETING CARD CO. 


Greeting Card Manufacturers 


320 Commercial Ave. New Brunswick, N. J. 








Steel Composing-Room Equip t 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 15385 S. Paulina Street, Chi- ry 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 
Tags 4 i C 0 


TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 

quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, FOR business stationery, WRITE for booklet of 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in documents and mailings. colors and weights. 
America. White—and twelve superb Hampshire Paper Co., 
colors—and envelopes. South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





























Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 18th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 323 
Third Ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati. 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Des Moines, 313 Court Ave.; Kansas City, 
10th and Wyandotte Sts.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake 
St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West, 310 First Ave.; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St. 
BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, branch 
office of Bauer Type Foundry, Germany, producers of Futura, Lucian, 
Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bondoni and other European 
faces. Stocked with Machine Composition Co., Boston; Turner Type Foun- 
ders Co., Cleveland; Turner Type Founders Co., Chicago; Turner Type 
Founders Co., Detroit; represented by Independent Printers Supply Co., 
San Francisco; J. C. Niner Co., Baltimore; Emile Riehl & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 
CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 
45th St., New York City. General headquarters for all European types 
and Goudy faces. Stocked in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and Buffalo. Agents Baltimore, Richmond. Chicago representatives with 
stocks. TURNER TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 537 S. Dearborn Street. Feed 


CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 34” Miehle Pony, rear 

Specialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for delivery 
catalog. 55” Babcock Optimus 
: . Mi 43” Babcock Optimus 
: k WI * ; : 
wig gtd hits ger 4 mance Minn. Makers of foundry 42” itlock, 4-roller Hickok Paging Ma chine, 
40” Whitlock, 2-roller latest style, with motor 

Type Metal 


Every machine is completely rebuilt, and workman- 
ship, material, construction and finish warranted first 
class in all particulars, and when in competent hands 
. capable of the same service as when new. 

wo If you do not see listed the machine you want, 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE, Manufacturers of stitching wire write for our complete list 


from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. ps 
oe Dodson Printers Supply Company 
75 Forsyth S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. Established More Than Forty-five Years as the . Southern 
: Dealer in New and Rebuilt i for Pri » Publishers, 
Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment Bookbinders, Box Makers.and Related Trades 








Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


Machinery 


Finished on our factory floor for prompt 
shipment and at attractive prices 


28” Whitlock High-Speed 
(Cross feeder) * Pony 





56” Miehle, spiral gears 


Kelly Press, Style B 

Miehle Vertical 

Model B Cleveland Feeder, 
latest pile type 

44” Seybold Oswego Auto- 

40” Miehle, 2-roller matic Cutter 

34” Miehle Pony (Cross 44”, 40”, 32” Seybold Auto- 

er) _ matic Cutters, brand new 

‘Dexter Folders and Feeders 

38” and 44” Hickok Rulers, 
3-beam, automatic, with 
feeders and motors 


53” Miehle, spiral gears 

50” Miehle, spiral gears 

41” Miehle, 4-roller 

44” Miehle, 2-roller 
(Cross Feeder) 

















LINOTYPE, Intertype, Monotype, Stereotype, Ludlow, Thompson, Elec- 
trotype metals. THEO. HIERTZ METAL CO., 8011 Alaska Avenue, 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Wire Stitchers 
































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
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Numbering 


er: ,WETTER ‘9 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 


| prea Type Founders Company 


5-Wheel 


Six-Wheel Size, $10 











ACH BOOK bids for success in 
competition with other books. 
Preference for the book that 
is attractive and pleasant to 
handle is usually unconscious on the 
part of the owner—but not so on 
the part of the book binder. 
Creating that preference is one of 
the fine accomplishments of the craft 
of book binding. Books so bound 
have far greater chances of success. 
“Commercial Book Binding at Its Best” 


DAILY CAPACITY 45,000 
CASE-BOUND BOOKS 


ANKIN 


Established 1892 
619 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 


INCORPORATED 


‘Phone: Harrison 0429 


book Binders 








(Patented ) 





Write for Booklet and Price List 














RELIEF BLANKETS / 


Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 122 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention Tue INLAND Printer When Writing to Advertisers. 


They Do Stay Stuck! 


At Last—100% 
Envelope 


Sealing 
— Satisfaction 


ESTERN STATES is the first and exclusive 
source to the trade for envelopes that positively 
eliminate sealing troubles. And that goes not only 
for stocks of average behavior but for the stub- 
bornest, orneriest bonds that used to cause profanity, 
money loss and sometimes the loss of a customer! 





Felt Brush Gumming 
as perfected by Western States makes sticking cer- 
tain and permanent. Costs no more than the old 
way. The envelopes print better, do away with most 
makeready, lie flatter and use smaller boxes. 


Write today for samples 





740-752 South Pierce Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cylinder Deas. Platen 


Presses, Rotary Presses... 
or any other presses carrying 
hard packing can be made ready 
in less time, and a decided decrease 
in wear on forms is effected when 
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A letter UCKEYE 
end COVER 


In these days of controversy about paid testimonials it will interest 
American printers and advertisers to read a voluntary testimonial 
written by one of the nation’s best-known business establishments 








Mr. J.W. Desbecker, advertising manager of Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company, Brooklyn, was so thoughtful as to send us a Buckeye 
Cover envelope in good condition, accompanied by this letter: 


@@ We sent out our price list this year in en- 
velopes made of Buckeye Cover stock. As 
these price lists were each of 120 pages it was 
necessary for us to geta substantial envelope 
to make certain that they would reach their 
destination safely. § You will be interested, 
we believe, in the enclosed envelope 
which went to China and came back and 
is still in good condition. This speaks very 
well for the excellence of your products. 99 





Cover paper good enough to _ eye. Buckeye Cover is now made 
stand the vicissitudesofthemails in twelve colors and white. The 
from Brooklyn to Hong _— new colors are: Sapphire, 
Kong and from Hong QZ2SA\ _ Orange,a newGreen and 
Kong back to Brooklyn \\ a new Brown. In Buck- 
will give youequalservice \ 4 eye Cover you find beau- 
when you specify Buck- S&=" ty as well as strength. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of GOOD PAPER in HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 


= Sia a 
WUTY 
ISS 
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The DUMMY 4 


“I’m an elegant dummy. Ego? Maybe. But when a fellow graduates 
from simply folded paper to the paper-modeling class he has a right to be 


proud of his format. 


“It’s like this. Printer wanted a dummy for a women’s dress shop. | 
wasn’t in any shape then to be presented—flattened out and everything; 


but I was promising material and my color was good— 


“Old Rose. The color women like. That’s my cover. And speaking of 
covers—a dummy can either have ‘just a cover’ or kick over an extra 
fold or two and amount to something. | doubled over and back and then 


sideways and you'll see the result at the left. 


“My insides found expression in shell pink, antique at that, for zinc etch- 
ings were to ramble over these surfaces. And I had a flyleaf of delicate 


cream—can you imagine? 


“I cut up well in a 6 x 9 size and was worth four cents at the postoffice. 
At last, all assembled, and tied with a smart, white satin bow and wriggled 


into an envelope to match—boy, am | glorified! 


“Your dummies can be developed just like | was. They'll simply ooze with 
the spirit of machinery, or be gorgeous as anything. Take us seriously. 
Invite us over. Our telephone number and street address are listed 


below. We're the dummies that sell merchandise.” 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 
MONROE 7370 
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Superba Enamel 




















ec An IMPORTANT Suggestion to 
Users of Folding Coated Paper 


You are printing a fine job — perhaps in color. In the interest of 
economy you are using a paper not too high in cost. Results are 
satisfactory —as the world knows printing results today. 

Now — we suggest that by way of important experiment, you 
make a test run of the new Allied folding coated paper, VELOUR, on 
this job. We'll send you a generous supply without charge, taking 
care to give you the weight and size you specify. We predict that, 
like the printers and advertisers who have tested this remarkable 
paper during the time of its development, you will hail VELOUR as 
a discovery! 

Write us now for your test supply and the name of the paper 
merchant in your territory who handles VELOUR. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


New York Office and Warehouse: ALLIED PAPER New England Representative: MEEK AND WHITNEY, 
MILLS, INC., Mr. J. W. Quimby, Vice-Pres. INC., Mr. J. A. Andrew, Vice-Pres. Mill Sales Depart- 
471 Eleventh Ave., New York City ment. 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Western Representative: R. C. BISHOP, 203 Sheldon Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


ALLIED @® 


& 
A 
A700. 


are Dependable Papers 





WhiteClimaxEnglish Finish Flash Instant Drying Laid 


Velour Folding Enamel Featherweight Enamel 

(Rag Base) Monarch C1S Litho and Super Boo! Mimeograph 
Velour Folding Enamel Kingkote Bond, White and Alpaco | _— Finish = o French Folio, White 

Cover (Rag Base) 7 colors 5 Colors—MF and 
Velour Folding Enamel Dull Dependable Offset cae ‘Standard Machine & SC 

Finish (Rag Base) Liberty Offset Finish, in 6 colors on eage ot Litho Blanks, C1S 
Durable Folder Enamel Kenwood Text (Water- a Standard Super, 

(Rag Content) marked) n 6 color Gunes - Blanks, C1S 
Porcelain Enamel Kenwood Dependable Laid Dependable co Super White Campaign Bristol, 

(Watermarked) Cover, in 6 Colors C2S 
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Wew Jolder Aemonstratiny the fine Quality 








HOWARD BOND 
HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD WRITING 


WAR D) (Us Nery 


HOWARD LEDGER 
You'll marvel at the fine quality of "SOWARD mimbochaerr’ May we send you a copy of the new 


HOWARD LEDGER — you'll like its ‘NEN AND RIPPLE FINISH Fioward Ledger Folder, shown above? 


13lb. For Air Mail 
smooth, uniform surface — you'll enjoy Just pin the coupon to your letterhead, 
using it because of its toughness and please. 
ability to stand up under the hardest use. 

: = COUPON 

HOWARD LEDGER is truly 7 ledger OTN) Please send me a copy of the Howard Ledger 
VALUE. It has every attribute of the / folder entitled: “Pick up your Pen”. 
finest of ledger papers and performs rl } Name 


M . Address 
every ledger service. 
id 8 QT City 























Compare It! Tear It! Test It! And You Will Specify It! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


Western Sales Office: Eastern Sales Office: 
Otis Building U R B A N A —=— O H I O. Court Square Building 

10 So. La Salle Street No. 2 Lafayette Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HOLLISTON CLOTHS 
OorV (| i aers Moodie 


Books of the New York Public Library in original designs 
by Miss Rose Murray, supervisor of binding. The volumes are 
bound entirely in Library Buckram and the modernistic 
effects are achieved by the use of two or more colors in in- 
laid strips or sections, across the sides and the backs. The 
books were bound by Dess & Talan Co., Inc., New York City. 


The serviceability and workability of Holliston Book Cloths 
are accepted as a matter of course. But these fine fabrics, in 
the new bright colors, also provide a natural medium for the 
expression of beauty in color and design. 








T H E H © L L % T © & M | LL L * es 5 NC e The Norman F. fall Ca. es Francisco. Cal. : 
fp kD RwWwo © dD ‘. MASS Be Independent Printers’ Supply Co.. Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS The Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd. Toronto, Canada 
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tA CASTER BOND 


Beauty is on the market in all commodities. 

Business is going in for color and design. In this 

commercialization of beauty the need for well de- 

signed, modern printing has arrived. Standards of 

business stationery have been going down until 

the average company’s letterhead today often is a 

poor piece of printing The designers have grasped 

this situation and their clients are lifting their sta- 

tionery out of the category of office forms. Good 

designs, good printing and good paper make good 
stationery. 

Lancaster Bond is among the very best papers 

made in this country. It is made entirely of new 

_ cotton rags over the most modern machinery. It 

CY has beauty of color and texture and formation, to 

lend beauty to good printing for good stationery. 


La rt PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Akron, Ohio. Alling & Cory Company Kansas City, Mo Bermingham & Prosser Co. Pueblo, Colo. Colorado Paper Co. 
yt” aoe! S. P. Richards Paper Co. Lansing, Mich Dudley Paper Co. Richmond, Va. Richmond Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md...Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Lincoln, Neb Lincoln Paper Co. San Jose, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Baton Rouge, L: Louisiana Paper Co. Los Angeles, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne San Diego, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Birmingham, Ala Sloan Paper Company Louisville, Ky The Rowland Company Santa Rosa, Calif... -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Billings, Mont. Carpenter Paper Co. of Mont. Manila, P. I.. ....J. P. Heilbronn Co. Sacramento, Calif. -Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass Carter, Rice & Co. is, Tayloe Paper Co. San Francisco, Cali Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Buffalo, Ni. Y.......-..<- R. H. Thompson Company roe, Louisiana Paper Co. Shreveport, La Louisiana Paper Co. 
Butte, Mont Butte Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. E. A. Bouer Co. Salt Lake City, Utah..Carpenter Pa. Co. of Utah 
Chicago, Iil Moser Paper Co. Minneapolis, Minn The Paper Supply Co. San Antonio, Texas San Antonio Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Chatfield Paper Corp. Nashville, Tenn..... Clements Paper Co. SORTS, WEB i aiccscscccscesncsesetrecens Carter, Rice & Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Alling & Cory Company rk, N. F. W. Anderson & Co. Sioux City, Ia Sioux City Paper Co. 
Columbus, Ohi Scioto Paper Co. rk, N. Conrow Bros. Spokane, Wash...Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Dallas, Texas... .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. ‘ork, N. , Low & Dolge, Ine. St. Louis, Mo Beacon Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio....Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. y rk, N. Bishop Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn Inter-City Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo...Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. New Orleans, La........... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Bpemaety TNs F scsccccncnceinetences J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Des Moines, Ia Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa Omaha, Carpenter Paper Co. Texarkana, Texas. Louisiana Paper Co, 
Detroit, Mich Beecher, Peck & Lewis Ce. We iis ici ccciasstnetcateciaccns Oshkosh Paper Co. Tacoma, Wash.................c.cc.. Standard Paper Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas............Tayloe Paper Company Oakland, Calif ...Blake, Moffitt & Towne Tampa, Fla ......E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Fresno, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne * Toledo, Ohio. Commerce Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich .....Carpenter Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa... iti rs 40. Tulsa, Okla Tayloe Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Mont.... .-Great Falls Paper Co. Phoenix, Arizona.. i y Topeka, Kansas............Central Topeka Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Pittsburgh, Pa Alling & Cory Co. Washington, D. C 
Indianapolis, Ind...............-.+. C. P, Lesh Paper Co. Portland, Ore Carter, Rice & Co. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
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AAMMERM i 
COVE 


yy LIVELY COLORS 


Hammermill Cover,* always popular 
with advertisers and the printing trade, 
now offers a greater range and a new 
liveliness in its colors. 
























In it are preserved the qualities that 
have made its popularity— perfect print- 
ing surface and color match on both sides 
alike, fastness-to-light, uniform press per- 
formance, splendid embossing and folding, 
low cost. 













* You should have a sample book of the new 
color range of Hammermill Cover. Clip this 
note to your business letterhead and mail 
to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ORE AND MORE direct mail users 
find their way to Linweave 
papers. Linweave offers such a wide 
range of color, texture and charac- 
ter —such uniformity —that it 
gives an unusual opportunity for 
striking printing results at surpris- 
ingly low paper costs. 
Linweave Commercial papers 
and Announcements, with ample 
range of weightsand colors, are 


shown by printers everywhere:* 


LINWEAVE TEXT * MILANO + SAROUK «+ OXFORD 
BRENTWOOD * DREXEL +« CHATEAU 
LINWEAVE BRILLIANT 
GEORGIAN ANNOUNCEMENT * LINWEAVE HAND MADE 
HAMMERMILL ANNOUNCEMENT 








Hie 
i 


*Linweave distributors are listed on the reverse of this page. 


— ee PAPERS 


AND CARDS WITH ENVELOPES TO MATCH 














_Linweave PAPERS 





AND CARDS WITH ENVELOPES TO MATCH 





ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Barton, Duer €# Koch 
Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Storrs Ef Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Alling €? Cory Com- 
pany 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
—— Company, 


ci 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The Millcraft Paper Com- 

pany 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

E. C. Palmer €9 Co., Ltd. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
EUGENE, ORE. 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Carpenter Paper Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Johnston Paper Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

E. C. Palmer €# Co., Ltd. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Com- 
pany 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Storrs Ef Bement Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
E. C. Palmer €# Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Alling €? Cory Com- 
pany 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMACITY,OKLA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond €? McNutt Co. 
D. L. Ward Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The Alling €? Cory Com- 
pany 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Storrs Es Bement Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Storrs Ef Bement Co. 


RENO, NEVADA 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Alling €f Cory Com- 
pany 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Paper House of New 
England 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Nassau Paper Co. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
TAMPA, FLA. 
E. C. Palmer €# Co., Ltd. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Com- 
pany 
TORONTO, CAN. 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Barton, Duer €#% Koch 
Paper Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 


Nationally Distributed by The Linweave Association 


PRODUCT OF P. P. KELLOGG €# CO. DIV. U.S. ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MAGAZINES, CATALOGS, 










DIRECTORISS AT HIGH SPEED, AT LESS COST, WHILE 


















MAINTAINING BEAUTIFUL HALFTONE AND COLOR WORK 
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SINGLE ROLL 96 PAGE BLACK PRINTING MAGAZINE PRESS 








We will Plan with you and we will Design and Builda GOSS 
Rotary Magazine Press to Fit Your Exact Requirements 


W- will build for your plant, for your business, a GOSS Rotary Magazine Press and it will 
fit each of your needs and requirements, exactly. It will be designed to reduce radically 
the investment cost of the units you require; it will cost less for repairs, depreciation; it 
will cost less to operate; it will waste less ink and paper; it will operate at high sustained 
speeds and a/ways it will maintain a high standard of halftone and color work. In shorter 
terms: it will cost less to install, less to operate, less for depreciation, and it will produce 
beautiful work at top speed. The great ability of these GOSS Rotary Magazine Presses 
is to reduce costs to such a point that your sales and profits are automatic. Ask for proof. 


THE - GOSS - PRINTING - PRESS - COMPANY 


Main Office and Factories: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 707 CALL BUILDING 
EHE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY OF ENGLAND, LTD «44 LONDON 


Sore) (ag 
——— 
Cy 
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It helps make money for you 
.»- saves money for him... 
and how it smooths out your 


production troubles ! 


OU know what little real dif- 
ference a slight variation in 
size makes in a booklet’s appearance. 
If only all buyers of printing 
realized this! But too many of them 
do not—and those are just the ones 
who specify arbitrary sizes without 
consulting you beforehand. 

Yet most of these men could save 
themselves real money by using care 
in planning their mailing piece sizes. 
They’d make your job more profit- 
able, too—and save you most of the 
production troubles that odd-size 
jobs always entail. 


S. 
130 


et your customer 
to use this CHART 


D. WARREN COMPANY, 


But you must give these cus- 
tomers an easy means of doing it— 
something they can keep at their 
elbow and remember to use. 

The new Warren Chart of Mail- 
ing Piece Sizes is just what you 
want. It carries actual-size dia- 
grams of mailing pieces to meet all 
practical needs. There are envelope 
. in sizes to fit each 
mailing piece and_ specially 
designed to fit mailing machines. 


samples, too. . 


This Chart is a handy size—enly 
11” x 17’. Your customer can keep 
it right under the glass on his desk. 
When he is planning a booklet or 
folder, he can study the Chart— 
then he’ll have an accurate 












standard. It will cut without waste 
from standard sheet sizes. It will 
fit Warren’s Booklet Envelopes. 


Those sheets and enve!opes are 
on hand at the paper merchant’s. 
You'll waste no time and money on 
getting special stock . . . or on 
special production. You can give 
your whole time to doing a fine 
printing job—and you'll make your 
full profit on it! 

Any paper merchant handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
can supply you with as many of these 
Charts as you want. Give one to each 
customer. Show him how easy it is to 
use. Explain how standard mailing 

sizes save him money . . . 


idea of size before he calls ema how the difference in book - 
: : Pai os : oe? . 
you in to discuss the job. (\ WE ea lets is not in size, but in 
” E J roo aod é i , 
Best of all, any size he vcninar the quality of the printing 





selects is bound to be 









101 Milk Street, 
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Printing Papers 





that goes on them. 


Boston, Massachusetts 












Selecting the 
right Gummed Paper for the job 


Why guess—when it is so easy to give your 
customers exactly the kind of gummed paper 
best suited to the particular needs of each job? 

The printer who can render this service 
will be handsomely repaid in a growing vol- 
ume of profitable, non-competitive paster, 
sticker and label presswork. 

Thousands of printers now specify and use 
Dennison’s Gummed Paper. 

This popular line contains everything 
gummed paper can offer in quality, variety and 
price. Here you will find the widest range of 


texture, color, finish and strength. From low 
priced papers that help you meet stiff price 
competition to the highest quality stock for 
fine multicolor work—no matter what the 
job may call for, Dennison’s Gummed Paper 
will provide a splendid sheet to fill your 
need. And you have four different gummings 
to choose from, each the best adhesive for 
certain surfaces. 

Write today for sample books of Dennison’s 
Gummed Papers and a free copy of the 
latest edition of the Printer’s Service Book. 


“Tests Best on the Press” 


Please send me sample books 
of Dennison’s Gummed 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Department 37-J, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Papers and a free copy of 
the latest edition of the 
Printer’s Service Book of 








gummed labels. Also the 
City-. 














name of my nearest jobber. 
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The Cogqwheels of Cooperation 


S men work together in an industrial 
association such as Typothetae, they 
find it easier to work with other agencies 
operating directly in the industry or on its 
borders for the accomplishment of those 
broader benefits which reach beyond the 
association’s enrollment and even beyond 
the industry itself. 


These broader aspects of cooperation in 
their nature are usually social, protective, 
managerial, educational and ethical. They 
benefit directly and entirely the contacting 
industries but indirectly and individually 
the separate units thereof. For instance, 
printers indirectly are benefited by 
Typothetae cooperation with other agencies 
in the simplification and standardization 
of paper, ink, machinery, and the printed 
product, while the entire bus- 


Typothetae cooperation in taxation, postal 
reform, accident and fire prevention, in- 
surance protection, opposition to unjust 
laws and restrictions, is working to meet 
the great need of a wide community and 
to the good of its individual members. 


Typothetae adherence to, and practice of, 
wise principles of business conduct set 
forth in trade customs and practices, trade 
relationships, codes of ethics, and com- 
mercial arbitrations are expressions of the 
ethical functions that have won the admi- 
ration not only of members of the printing 
industry, but of thousands of men in other 
industries. 


Printers who feel the need for industry- 
wide movements for better protection, 
better business methods, bet- 























iness world which uses print- ter training of the on-coming 
ing reaps a broader benefit. Let personnel and higher prin- 
Typothetae cooperation with TYPOTHETAE ciples of ethics recognize that 
others for better printing, help you to more such movements can come 
combining the utilitarian effective about only thru cooperation, 
with o my — PRODUCTION and cooperation finds its 
penne os ‘d be a FINANCING highest and most effective 
advertising and business man- re : site? cane 
sapenh eats tttk-amewee- MABKETING for ha ~— trade oe 
ponding indirect benefits to PERSONNEL of the industry - mate 
each individual printer. Typothetae of America. 





UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA 


1723 West Madison Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


I-38 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


To 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND OFFSET PRINTERS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND TYPOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 
TIN DECORATORS, LABEL PRINTERS, 

NAME PLATE MAKERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Introducing 
HUEBNER ECONOGROUP 
PHOTO COMPOSER 


A Scientific Precision Shop Tool for small or large plants 
The only Photo Composer protected by 
patents sustained in U. S. Courts 


= 


The Lowest Priced Photo Composer and 
Plate Maker on the Market 


(FOR making economically grouped or repeated offset 
plates, copper plates, zinc etchings, also negatives on glass 


or film. 
For making group subject original plates from which 


maximum size electrotypes are made for large type presses. 
For producing complete press plates for small Typo- 

graphic, Vertical, Horizontal or Rotary Presses. 
Eliminates waste and time-consuming operations. 


Cut your production costs and compensate yourself! 


We provide practical processes and formulas adapted for your particular work, 


Write for complete information to 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


344 VULCAN STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Printer's Ink does New Tricks on Paper 


A quickening of inspiration is one 
result of the accelerated effort of 
printers and advertising men to pre- 
pare outstanding printed matter. 

Imagination searches far afield 
for ways to do new things—and new 
ways of doing the old things. 

A printing industry accustomed 
to changing style, has drawn upon 
its machine power, its versatile man 
power, to meet a new 


striking new effects, with a cleaner, 
smarter -printed word and _ picture. 
Frequently an imaginative jaunt 
loses itself in a dark forest without a 
return trail. Often in such unfortunate 
cases the day could have been saved 
were the paper man shown the chart 

of the trail before the start. 
Seaman is especially qualified 
to assist you in selecting the paper 
meeting the exact require- 














situation. 

As a result, some 
months back printer’s ink 
began to do new tricks on 
paper, and as time goes 
on continues to do strang- 
er things. Out of the ex- 
ploration here, there and 
everywhere have come 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 411 West Ontario Street 
NEW YORK 200 Fifth Avenue 
ST. PAUL 1507 Pioneer Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS = 515 Washington Ave. 
MILWAUKEE Ist Wis. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO 93 Mississippi St. 
DES MOINES 425 W. Grand Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 815 Atlantic Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1006 Clark Avenue 


SEAMAN-PATRICK 
PAPER COMPANY 
DETROIT 1225 Vermont Street 
BATTLE CREEK 135 Orchard Street 
SAGINAW 826 Howard Street 


SEAMAN & 


ments of your problem. 
The new antics of ink 
have increased the al- 
ready vital importance of 
paper to the printed re- 
sult. Work closely with 
the Seaman man —~ask 
him for suggestions — 
at the start of the job. 
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When You Need 
EQUIPMENT — 











HOOD-FALCO 


Can supply you with late style, rebuilt machines, guaranteed to give 
the same satisfaction as new. ..offering the following: 


Cylinder Presses 


2—3/0 two-color Miehles,. 45x62 bed, 
with Dexter suction pile feeders 
and extension deliveries. 

1—7/0 Miehle, 51x74 bed. 

2—5/0 Miehles, 46x65 bed. 

4—4/0 Miehles, 46x62 bed, two 
with Rouse lifts and extension 
deliveries. 

2—2/0 Miehles, 43x56 bed, one 
with Cross feeder and exten- 
sion delivery. 

1—No. 10 Babcock, 42x55 bed. 

3—No. 1 Miehles, 39x53 bed. 

4—No. 2 Miehles, 35x50 bed, one 
with feeder. 

2— No. 3 Miehles, 33x46 bed. 

1—G. I. Premier, 33x45 bed. 

2— No. 4/3R Miehles, 29x41 bed, one 
with Dexter suction pile feeder. 


2—No. 4/3 Babcocks, 28x41 bed. 
6—Pony Miehles, 26x34 bed. 


Job Presses 

2—Style ‘‘B”’ Kelly presses with 
extension deliveries. 

3—Craftsman 12x18 with Miller 
feeders. 

2— Miller Units, 10x15. 


Folders 

1— Model **C”’ Cleveland. 

1— Dexter Jobbing Folder. 

1— Dexter Simplex Folder. 

1—Dexter 36x48 with automatic 
feeder. 


Cutters 


1—68-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
automatic clamp. 


1—44-inch Seybold Power Cutter, 
automatic clamp. 

1—34-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp. 

1—30-inch Oswego Power Cutter, 
hand clamp. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Stitchers. 

Berry Multiple Spindle Drill. 

Berry Lift. 

Bunn Tying Machine. 

Monotype Casters and Keyboards. 

Blatchford Cylinder Bases, approx- 
imately 48x50. 

Bronzers. 

International Time Recording Sys- 
tem with Master Clock. 


Our Stock Is Continually Changing. Write Us Your Requirements 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office 
225 VARICK STREET 
Telephone Walker 1554 





Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone Harrison $643 


Boston Office 
420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Telephone Hancock 3115 








PIN A FLOWER 


ON YOUR 


BROCHURE 




















Bind your catalog or booklet in commonplace paper, and 
you'll kindle little reader interest. Preface your preface, how- 
ever, with a stimulating exterior, bind your brain child in 
Argonaut Cover, and readers will stop at your booklet whether 
it has a title or not. For Argonaut Cover, every sheet of it, is a 
poem in color harmony; and you may choose the lightest tints or 
the deepest exotic shades. If you once hold Argonaut Cover in your 
hands, see it with your own eyes, you won't be satisfied until some 
booklet of yours, or catalog, or announcement, or sales literature of 
some sort, goes forth on Argonaut Cover. Moderate in price — for 
long runs or short runs. Made in two finishes—Embossed and Hand- 
made. Complete sample book showing the colors at work, sent on 
request ; use your business letterhead, please. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Cover Papers, Cardboards, Coated Papers and Specialties 
63 FISKE AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARGOWNAUT COVER 
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$100.00 


O 


INGOLD 
" A NAME 


for the strongest folding enamel paper ever 


produced for practical printing purposes... 


$100.00 in Gold for a name for a new, snow-white fold- 
ing enameled paper, more than twice the strength of 
any enameled paper now offered; satin white and ca- 
sein coated; opaque; a velvet smooth printing surface; 
folds smoothly, either with or against the grain; prov- 
en by every known laboratory, printing and folding 
test, to be the strongest folding enameled paper now 
available for practical printing purposes. 

Paper should be bought on “‘test.”” That is the way to 
determine whether the quality is equal to a previously 
determined standard or conforms to a_ required 
specification. Send for sample sheets and test this 
wonderful new paper for folding endurance, tearing 
and bursting strength. Convince yourself that it has 
no equal for strength. 


A Name is Wanted 


Many folding enameled papers now have names 
descriptive of the quality of the papers. Each of these 
names means something definite. The name for this 
new, superior product of The Miami Mills must also 
mean something definite - - to describe it as the acme 
of its line. The name can be either a coined or a diction- 
ary name. It must be forceful, easily pronounced, 
easily remembered, distinctive, descriptive, and full of 
punch. The competition is open to all men and women 
engaged in advertising, paper-marketing, or printing. 


Conditions of Contest 


All names submitted, including the winning name, become the 
property of The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. One Hundred 
Dollars in gold will be presented for the name that is chosen to 
describe this great, new folding enameled paper. The starting time 
is NOW -- at once! The contest closes midnight of October 15th, 
next. Envelopes postmarked after that time will not be accepted. 
The winning name will be announced in the December issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, The Inland Printer, and Printed Salesman- 


ship magazines. 
The Judges 


The winning name will be selected by Mr. J. L. Frazier, Managing 
Editor, Inland Printer; Mr. H. L. Bird, Managing Editor, Printed 
Salesmanship, Mr. A. G. Ruppert, President, The Ruppert Co., 
Advertising counselors, Cincinnati; and Mr. A. A. Srere, Presi- 
dent, The Miami Valley Coated Paper Company. 

N. B. + + No employee of the Miami Valley Coated Paper Company is eligible to 


compete in this contest. If the winning name should be submitted by more than one 
person the full amount of the prize will be presented to the winners. 





TEST NO. ONE 
Schopper Folding 
Machine 
Shows resistance to 
wear from handling, 
folding, etc. This new 
MIAMI paper excels 


in resistance to wear. 





TEST NO. TWO ~ a 
Elmendorf Tester TEST NO. THREE 
Shows tearing strength Mullen Tester 
of paper. This new Showsburstingstrength 
MIAMI paper excels of paper. This new 
in resistance to all tear MIAMI paper excels 
tests. in resistance to burst- 
ing tests. 








Contest Judges, $100 Name Contest 
The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 
Franklin, Ohio Date.... 


po a ee eee ee sae ee 
(If several names are submitted, write in margin or attach the 


coupon to @ separate sheet of paper.) 
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Cut Costs With Cost Cutter Saws 


Rapid — Accurate — Safe and Reliable 


MODEL A 4 | Low in cost, low in upkeep. 
COST CUTTER ee 

Precision built, capable of 

handling all and more than 

is expected from a saw 


trimmer. 


Saws, trims, miters, mor- 
tises and undercuts with 





Built in two models— minute accuracy. Easier to 
oman aed gadental handle, quicker to adjust 


type for the small or 
large plant. Get than other saw trimmers. 
the facts on these 
money makers. 
™s 
MODEL B 


Write for circular Cc. B. Nelson & Co. COST CUTTER 


727 S. Dearborn Street Chieago, Illinois 


™~= 
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V7“NICco 


a! Automatic 
7 FoR RAISED PRINTING 


€ 


The Nicco Automatic combines Dusting, Heating, and 
Cooling in one operation. It makes Raised Printing a 
practical and economical process. 
Write for full particulars 


DEXTER FoLbDER Co, 
28 West 23 Street 
NEW YORK 














canine 
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Lo Contusion 


When guided by the BUTLER Ladder of Bonds, buyers 
Brother of bond papers find no duplication of brands—no un- 

Jonathan known values. They never need guess about rag content or 

quality—never need worry about performance in the press- 

room or office. They experience no confusion. 

Old Glory The BUTLER Ladder represents a system of Bond 

Papers. Each brand .. . ranging uniformly upward from 


Equity to Brother Jonathan . . . is manufactured to per- 
form a certain definite service and to sell at a certain 

definite price. 

Interesting demonstration pieces describing a number of 


the brands and the positions they hold in the BUTLER 
Ladder of Bonds have been prepared. These will be fur- 
nished to you by your nearest BUTLER distributor. 
Because they contain so much accurate information about 
bond papers, these pieces will be of real value to you. 
Write for them today. 


BUFFALO—Butler Paper Corporations— — ld Mi i-Interstate Paper 
cue Sales Division 


Com; 
HICAGO—J. Ww. Butler Paper Company LOS "ANGELES—Sierra Paper Company 
DALLAS Sexe n Paper Company MILWAUKEE—Standard Paper Company 
of Dallas MINNEAPOLIS—McClellan Paper Company 
Voucher DENVER—Butler Paper Company NEW YORK—Butler American Paper Co. 
DETROIT Butler Paper Company NEW YORK—Butler Paper Company, Inc 
DULUTH—McClellan Paper Company  GAKI AND~—Pacific Const PanerCo. 
FORT WORTH—Southwestern Paper S rothcgatgysanp atone beats 
h ACRAMENTO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 


Company of Fort Wort Sie ee 
FRES NO—Pacific Coast Paper Company ST; LOUIS—Mississippi Valley Paper 


— Company 
eet — ae re ST. PAUL—McClellan Paper Company 
: f HONOLULU—Patten Company, Ltd. SAN DIEGO—Sierra Paper Company 
Re ister HOUSTON—Southwestern Paper SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
g Comp of Hi TULSA—Missouri- Interstate Paper Company 
— a 
Newmarket 


National 


Bank 





American 
Trust 
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The BUTLER tabier of Bonds 


\ 
Beery BUTLER Paper 


Is AN OUTSTANDING VALUE 
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Printers’ Requirements 


Plus Mechanical Knowledge 


Business and manufacturing experience have taught the 
Thomson-National Press Company’s executives and fore- 
men the printer’s needs and how to meet them. They are 
constantly alert for possible developments in and new uses 
for their machines. Their knowledge is at your disposal. 
Manufacturing an accurate, sturdily built line of printing 
presses and embossing machines, the Thomson- National 
Press Company has a machine that you need for the develop- 
ment of your business. Let us hear about your requirements. 


Write or wire collect for a call from our representative 
THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


The Laureate Printing Press NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. CHICAGO: Fisher Bldg., 343 S. Dearborn St. 
14x 22 inside chase 


THOMSON 


Printing Presses « Cutters and Creasers « Embossers 




































The Largest Line of Machines for Making Holes in Paper 


Multiple Spindle Paper Drills 
Single Spindle Paper Drills 
Three Spindle Drill Heads for Triple Ring Binder Sheets 
Multiple Spindle Drill Heads with any desired centers 
ove = 
Heavy Duty Round Hole Perforator 
Geared motor, belt or 
foot power drive 
ore 
Paper and Sheet Metal Punches 
Motor or foot power driven 
o-?e = 
Punch heads for every conceivable style of loose leaf binding sheets. 
Indexing, Tab Cutting or Round Cornering Attachments. 
Multiple round hole attachments for visible record sheets and book- 
keeping machine posting sheets. 
Combination Round and Open Hole and Ring Binder Punch Heads, etc. 





“QUALITY”. - -“SPEED”- - -“ECONOMY” 


The J.T. Wright Company 


Manufacturers of Paper Drilling, Punching and Perforating Machinery 
Also Designers and Builders of Special Machinery 


2733 - 2737 COLERAIN AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 












Agencies in Principal Cities 
NEW YORK: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., 424 W. 33d Street IN ATLANTA: J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 223 Central Avenue 
IN DALLAS: American Type Founders Company 


IN 
IN CHICAGO: Chas. N. Stevens Co., 112 2 W. Harrison Street n ! i 
IN DETROIT: Floyd Pig Mahl, Fac tory Representative, Polk Bldg. PACIFIC COAST: American Type Founders Company 
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Beautiful, Enduring 
Du Pont Fabrikoid 


Gives You More Opportunity 
for Individual Work— Helps 
You Merchandise Your Entire 


Printing Job 


HE printer who uses du Pont Fabrikoid, 
rich-looking and durable, allows himself 
a wide scope for unusual individual work. 


Fabrikoid lends itself to practically any form 
of decorative treatment. It can be printed, 
embossed, airbrushed, superfinished—or 
stamped with gold or foil. The unique 
effects which the printer can obtain with 
Fabrikoid do a lot toward helping him 
merchandise his entire printing job. 


Soap and water instantly remove from 
Fabrikoid ink stains, smudges, dirt and soil, 
restoring all its original beauty. Waterproof 
and scuffproof, this material is built to give 
long service—to stand up under both use 
and abuse. And while it gives service, it 
keeps its richness and beauty. 


Mote interesting, individual work can be 
produced by you with du Pont Fabrikoid. 
Upon request we will gladly send you fur- 
ther information, together with samples of 
Fabrikoid in the latest colors and grains. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation and Universal Pictures covers photographed through courtesy 
of Federbush Brothers Loose Leaf Co., Inc., New York City 




















Processed by Burkhardt Company, Detroit, Mich., for The Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Mich. 


Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


REG US PAT OFF 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION!” 
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eee. Step Up your profits with 
this Thompson Concentrated Type Cabinet! 


CTUALLY, we can show you how this compact, 
labor-saving and orderly cabinet will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 
Lowers your composing costs. Provides quicker 
service on jobs. Insures better workmanship. And 
these are only a few primary features of this very 
productive unit. . 
Avoid useless confusion. End the waste of valu- 
able time. Cut out lost motion. Investigate this 
moderately priced cabinet now. Complete specifica- 
tions and price on request. 
Antique Oak or Olive Green Enamel Finish. 
No. 12113 Removable Working Top is standard equip- 
ment. On the bank are spacing materials cases as follows: 
No. 12007-A — Space and Quad Case for spaces and quads. 
No. 12007-B — Thin Copper and Brass Case for 14 point 
Copper Spaces and 1 point Brass Spaces. 
No. 12007-C — Lead and Slug Case to hold leads and slugs 
from 11, to 914 picas by ens. 
Removable working top is also equipped with a rack 
with numbered compartments to hold leads in lengths 
from 10 to 40 picas by ems, and of slugs in lengths from 
10 to 50 picas by ems. 
Body of cabinet has 46 California Job Cases and 2 
Blank Cases. 


COU 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 


and Type Founders the World Over No. 12007 Cabinet 
(Case Side) 


Co, 
LRompson Cabinet Company Ludington, Mich., U.S.A. 
Agents for Canada 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, CANADA — Sole 


SLE 
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See the PERFECTA 


i __ N "in Action 
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Government Printing Office 


When you're at the convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., you owe it to yourself, Mr. 
Printer, to pay a visit to the Government 
Printing Office and see the three PER- 
FECTAS in action. 


PERFECTA Is the Most Powerful, Accurate and Rapid 
Paper Cutter in the World 


—- wl These P ee . lili Since they have purchased PERFECTAS 
- Fully Automatic — See how the Go clamps, cuts, : ‘ 
a le epg se ar te these firms have installed no others: 

2. Speedy — Notice the thirty-two powerful cuts per minute . . . The Government Printing Office which now has three in 

the work of several ordinary cutters! operation; The United States Printing and Litho Co.; 

3: Power Saving—Pressing of clamps needs no power; worked Polygraphic Co.; Linde Paper Co.; International Ticket 

by spring pressure and can be regulated! f Co.; Essex Press.; Latham Litho Co.; Zabel Bros.; Courier- 

4. Money Saving —You can save money both in labor, power Citizen; Livermore & Knight; Gugler Lithograph Co. 
and in its low initial cost. . A 

™ 
And Installed on 30 Days’ Trial H. H. Hi E INRICH. IN 4 e 
Representatives Wanted in All Parts of the United States 15 Park Row. NewYork BARclay 1367 


Y 
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SELL Crisp, Clean-Cut, Confident 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


Sell Adirondack Bond on looks and feel — on the crisp, 
clean-cut appearance it offers to the eye, and the rugged, 
firm-fibred texture it offers to the thumb. Sell the idea 
of letterheads that suitably express the character of the 
customer’s business. Recommend this paper also for 

ees aD office forms, circulars, billheads, and envelopes. It comes 
in eight colors and white. 


4 
Adi rondack Tub-sizing gives it a better surface for printing and writ- 


ing—a surface that stays smooth even under the eraser. 
Oo 83 oO Made by the world’s largest paper manufacturers, IN the 
; Adirondacks, from Adirondack spruce, with the help of 

(Tub Sized) sparkling Adirondack water. Also makers of Adirondack 


insti Gantiteabaasas Ledger and Adirondack Builetin. Write for samples. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia 
—< DISTRIBUTOR S P 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation . wie - « « e Albany, N.Y. Harris & Paul Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Co. ee ¢ 6 6 & «eo R. C. Kastner Paper = 
e Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. + + « « « « « Baltimore, Md. The Seymour Compa: 

Fn Paper Co. . ‘ « « © @ « « « eemmngnam, Als. Walker-Goulard-Plehn. 2a, Inc. 

John Carter & Company, Inc. ee ee ee a on ee Willmann Paper Co., Inc. . . eer oe ee 

Globe Paper aaa. eee Atlantic Paper Company . . Sea ees lll Pa. 
Wena G: Cook, ime... «ts ttt th th ht lt he Cleaner General Paper and Cordage Co TR eS ee: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Carter & Company, ie. see eee «ee wo eos Shiner-Sien Paper Co. S18 Ler epee Antonio, Texas 
The Paper Supply Co. . . ee ee ee ea ee ee The Norman F. Hall Company cee ce« « « CSnreuceeG, Con 
Sleek-Warwick Paper Co... .... «+. + «+ « « Kansas City, Mo. Paper Mills Agency, Inc. . see eee + 6 SOM Cree 
Carpenter Paper Co. o « 6 « « «© bee Angeles, Cal. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. eee © 4 « 6 6 oe 
F. G. Leslie Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn. - . « + « Minneapolis, Minn. F. G. Leslie Paper Co. oe «© @ + 6.6 Oe raGh Mines 
Southern Paper Co., Ltd. . - « «+ + « New Orleans, La. The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. dade G Ga Washington, D.C. 
Thomas Barret & = ¢ és - « « New York, N. Y. Clarke Paper Company . . - « »« Wheeling, W.Va. 


Envelopes of idteeudud ‘ed: are nei and supplied by the Old Colony re Comme Westfield, Mass. 
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14.28 Per Cent 
More Output on 
Cylinder Presses 


Automatic device kills static 100%; 
saves 0.5 hour per press per day—elim- 
inates slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy 
forms—press output increased 14.28%. 


Accept 30-Day Free Trial Offer 
tiie: 


The owner of a Babcock 35 x 48 averaged 
670 impressions per hour. He attached an 
Automatic Craig and got 791 impressions. 
His press time was charged at $3.00, so he 
made $3.60 more per day by automatic off- 
set elimination. 


In addition, he also killed static 100%. So 
his allowance of 0.5 hour per day for static 
trouble was not necessary. That added an- 
other $1.50 a day to the press profit. 


His pressman operates the Automatic 
Craig from the press control button. When 
the press starts, the electro-magnetic de- 
vice (patented) starts the heater. When 
the press stops, the heater automatically 
stops. There is no other device like this one. 


With it 920 cylinder press plants have done 
away with slip-sheeting on 89% of their 
heavy forms. So the device often takes one 
to three girls off the payroll. 


Accept 30 Days’ Free Trial 


An apprentice pressman can attach the Craig in 
15 minutes. You can put it on any Miehle, Kelly, 
Babcock, or other and use it 30 days without cost. 
See for yourself. There is no down payment, no 
deposit, no obligation. If you don’t make money, 
send it back. 


Write us make and size of the press, kind of cur- 
rent, frequency and voltage. We will send full par- 
ticulars, prices, and free 30 days’ trial offer with 
6 months’ budget payment plan. 


Craig Sales Corporation 


636 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 9 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Please forward details of your 30-Day FREE 
Trial Plan for our consideration. 



































ROLLER CASTING 
MACHINERY 















Guns, Kettles and all accesso- 
ries required in Roller Making. 
Complete Outfits Furnished. 








Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


75 Forsyth Street, S. W. 


Atlanta, Georgia 








Frequent measure changes are 
easy with this new device. The 
double-sided em scale on the 
adjusting bar (illus.) may be 
reached with the left hand by 





with the line of matrices; the 
speed, ease and accuracy with 
which measures are changed. 





The new attachment may 
quickly be applied to Lino- 
types by any’plant machinist. 
Order under list No. 223 for 
30.em machines, No. 224 for 
42 em machines. 
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MEASURE 
CHANGES 




























In a Moment, with the 














the seated operator. New Left Hand Vise 
Outstanding advantages are 

the positive lock, which pre- Jaw Attachment oer 

vents slipping; the adjusting 

rod which faces up squarely MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND NARCISS 








LINOTYPE COMPANY 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto 2 


(me LINOTYPE“ 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 






520.29.8-X 








(© 


“0 MORE 


—~ 
cSrom both the smart retailer and the exclusive 
manufacturer comes the self-same story —— ‘Gis 
the Nlade a and there ’s mMmanv a pussled adver- 


tising manager and agent too, who is racking 


-_ 


his brains with the question, ie Hi mav wo] 
best express ale (Pith. ti ty he? * Pl here, in 


this verv advertisement, lies the answer. * (Che 


new Sauer cveutinne: Halls. Sattiale-cnd 
Manakin Cavsive Bold, all modern, all new 
as the Saris fashions of the moment, x Can 
anv type equally well express the trend of the 


. 
moment? Specimen sheets sent upon reduest, 


og Oe SE yee a 
x; \ ob 
hes of quer upe éFiad *D, ( a 


235-247 Gast 45th Street, iw ark (( ity 
Frankfurta. W., Germany Ms iedetdad Baweeloun,ch pein 
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Why don’t you do 
MORE BRONZING e 











oss should be a very profitable 

5. of your business. There is nothing 

about it that is difficult, uncertain or messy 

. if you use CoLUMBIA Bronzers. And 

the beautiful work turned out by CoLuMBIA 

Bronzers helps to secure new customers. . 

Made in nine sizes, for various requirements. Can be used 

automatically with any press equipped with a mechanical 
delivery. Write for printed matter. 


COLUMBIA 


PRINTING MACHINERY CORPORATION 


100 Beekman Street, New York 










APPROVED BY 
Natronat Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 











PATENTED Oct. 18TH, 1921 


The 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line, through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











DIRECTOPLATE 


Composing 
Machines 
make better 
offset press 
plates than 
can be pro- 
duced by 
the old- 
fashioned 
hand trans- 
fer method. 





More in 
daily use 
than all 
other makes 
combined. 








DIRECTOPLATE PRODUCTS 


Directoplate Photo Engravers’ 


Directoplate Composing 
Cameras 


Machines 
Directoplate Color Precision Directoplate Planograph Cameras 
Cameras Directoplate Offset Proof Presses 
Directoplate Multiple Negative Directoplate Vacuum Printing 
Cameras rames 


Directoplate Corporation 


Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Pat your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


M on ito does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 









fINGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe 6062 























Supreme in the Field 


— CLINE etectric CONTROL 
For All Printing Machinery 


CLINE ELEctTrRIC MFG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Embossography 


— a PATENTED process that produces 
Raised Printing that is HARD, FLEX- 
IBLE and PERMANENT, in all colors 
including gold and silver. It is the ONLY 
raised printing process that ‘“Won’t scratch 
off’ and that will last forever. 


Embossography 


— can be produced as fast as any printing 
press can print. Our automatic “EMBOSS- 
OGRAPHER” receives the stock direct 
from your press, applies the powder, dusts 
off the excess and delivers the work to the 
embossing machine — or if you wish you 
can feed the work to it by hand. 


Embossography 


— is possible ONLY with the use of 
our Inks and Powder Compounds. Our 
PATENTED scientific ‘‘Camel-Back”’ 
thermo machines are the most efficient and 
economical Heat Generating and Storing 
units ever manufactured. 


Embossography 


“THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 


Hie >. 
ag 
THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. : 


Patented . 
Aug. 10th 1915 fe Trade 
Aug. 15th 1916 


— the machines are priced from $100 up 
(easy terms if desired), heated by Gas or 
Electricity — every one producing equally 
as good work. We make machines for every 
size and purpose — even for cylinder 
presses, if you wish. Write for details. 
We manufacture the largest variety of Com- 
pounds and Inks for Producing Raised 
Printing effects, “Thermography,” etc. 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 
251 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNION PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Embossograph Process Co., New York 
**Our Achievement in This Wonderful 
Process a Revelation”’ 
Gentlemen: For your information we are telling you that 
the work so far done which has been strictly commercial 
is a revelation. 

The use of the powder for the full-raised as well as for the 
engraved effect, obtained by moderation of the heat, has 
attained the approval of all who have scrutinized our 
achievements in this wonderful process. 




















Monitor Equipment in Suckert Loose Leaf 
Cover Company, Detroit 


Monitor-Equipped 
_ Shops 
Make More Money 


... Because they are fitted to turn out 
better work ... because they can do it 
faster... and because their mainten- 
ance costs are less. 


That’s what Monitors mean to hun- 
dreds of printing and publishing houses 
in America. That’s why the popularity 
of Monitors is ever increasing. 


Monitors’ speed means patron satisfac- 
tion — facilitates the handling of more 
business . . . Monitors’ accuracy means 
finer work that builds up the owners’ 
prestige and profits . .. Monitors’ long 
life of faithful service means real 
economy. 


Investigate Monitors. Find out why they 
do these things. Do what others have 
profitably done. Mail the coupon today. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


1147 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
The Bourse 531 Atlantic Ave. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Ave. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
1147 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


Tell us who uses MONITOR Stitchers in this vicinity and give 
full particulars about these machines. 


70 EGR ey eer ER ORE Pte te eee Ee Cone ; 
OU tes . sas, EE cet 
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Rotary 
Perforating 
Machine 


PEERLESS BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Time lost in the Bindery costs just as much as time lost in 
the Press Room. Peerless Bindery equipment will finish the 
printed job neatly and without trouble or loss of time. 


Rotary Perforating Machines. Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. 
Foot Power Round Hole Perforating Machines. Power Punching Machines. 
Foot Power Punching Machines. Tab Cutting Machines. Celluloid Tab- 
bing Machines. Numbering and Paging Machines. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 
218-230 N. JEFFERSON STREET 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Write for catalogue, terms and trade-in proposition 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















—=—= 
cA New MaW | 


Motor Knife Grinder 








sf i GRINDER will take knives up to 
7” wide and 54” long. The bench space 
occupied is 15”x 64" and power is sup- | 
plied from any electric light or power 


socket. Thoroughly tested and proved. 
The machine grinds dry so there is 


no water around to cause rust and pos- 
sible damage to paper stock. 





Write for Circular and Prices 





Made by 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG.CO. 
MIDDLETOWN _ NEW YORK 











“NORTHWESTERN; 


Push- 
Button 
Control 
Motors 





Test a Northwestern! 


Compare it—put it to any trial you think a 
motor ought to have. You’ll soon find out there 
are motors and there are Northwestern Motors. 


Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will be 
a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older typzs 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-16 S. Hoyne Ave. Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 


2226 South San Pedro 10 South 18th St., Phila- 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; delphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., 
43 South Third Street, Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade 

inneapolis, inn.; Street, New York City; 
3-260 General Motors 65 Bellwoods Ave., To- 
Building, Detroit, Mich. ronto, Ontario, Canada. 




































COLORED COATED BOOK PAPERS 


RAINBOW 


25 x 38 — 60 and 80 
28 x 42 — 74 and 99 
32 x 44 — 89 and 119 
35 x 45 — 99 and 133 


Blue, Primrose, Canary, Rose, 
Gray, India, Green, Brown 
and Goldenrod 














The Cover House Since 1896 
James White Paper Co. 


219 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 8260 


LARGE STOCKS OF ALL THESE ITEMS CARRIED IN CHICAGO 





POLYCHROME 


SEMI DULL COATED 
25 x 38—80 and 3§ Xx45—133 
Gray, White, Tan, Green, India, 
Blue and Ivory 
28 x 42 —99 and 32 x 44—119 
White, Tan, Green and India 
25 x 38—70 and 3§ x 45— 116 
White and India 
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CONTINENTAL 


TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION -INC 


216 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET-NEW YORK CITY 


Write today for a 
complete show- - peomirsar 
ing of sizes. The 

Kabel Series will 

soon be further 

enriched by Ka- 


bel Italic and a 
Kabel Bold Italic 




















A new type—like its famous namesake—carrying the spirit of 
modernism to greater heights. A distinctive boldness, together 
with the striking contrast so essential in contemporary typogra- 
phy, makes this latest addition to the Kabel Series invaluable. 


Zeppelin may be obtained immediately 
from stock in sizes from 18 to 96 point 

















AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


“By arrangement Just concluded the ontinental © ype- 
founders Association, Inc.,1s now m a position to supply 
promptly all of the type faces formerly cast at Frederic W. 
Goudy’s Village Letter Foundery, Marlboro-on-Hudson, 
New York, whose operations and good will have recently 


been acquired by the New England Uype Foundry. 








Kennerley and Italic Hadriano Forum Poliphilus Goudy Modern and Italic 
Deepdene and Italic Goudy Antique Blado Baskerville and Italic 





EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS 


CONTINENTAL: TYPEFOUNDERS :ASS'N - INC: 
216 East Forty-Fifth Street, New York City 








Text in Deepdene Italic 
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The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 








Reclaims wiping rags 
IPING rags are currently quoted around 16 cents 
per pound. Do not discard them when they get ink- 

stained and dirty. You can extend their usefulness for 

many weeks by washing them with Oakite, at an approxi- 
mate cost of 2 cents per pound, including labor. 

Oakite washing quickly removes grease, oil, gasoline and 

printer’s ink; soaks dirt and grime loose so it easily can 

be rinsed away. Rags come out clean and absorbent. 

Study our booklet,‘‘Oakite for Printers, Lithographers, 

Engravers, Electrotypers.”’ Its fact-filled pages de- 

scribe economical Oakite materials and methods for this 

and many other printshop cleaning jobs. Copy on 
request. No obligation. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


STRIPS: 

Side-stitched books. 

End sheets. 

Library and tight-joint end sheets. 

Half-bound and full-bound end 
sheets. 

Sample books. 

Blank books. 

Puts a strip in the center of any size 
sheet up to 28 inches wide. 

Applies a strip of cloth or paper to 
the back of any flat-backed side- 
stitched book or convex-backed 
saddle-stitched book. 

Takes cardboard and tips a strip of 
cloth or paper on the end. 


REINFORCES: 
Side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogs. 


Reinforces in the center of sections. 
Reinforces loose-leaf index sheets. 
Joins necks and slides of paper boxes. 


ECONOMIZES: 


This machine strips tighter and better 
than is possible to do by hand, and 
can handle enameled stock as easily 
as any cheaper grade of paper. It will 
handle any kind of stripping work, 
and with two attendants it will equal 
the output of five or ten handstrip- 
pers. The size of the work governs 
the speed, and the bigger the job, the 
more rapid the production. This ma- 
chine will save you money and do 
your work infinitely better. Let’s talk 
it over. Write today. 


AN ALL-PURPOSE 
PROOF PRESS 


Potter Proof Presses are fast and reliable for galley 
proofs and all the ordinary proofing requirements. 


They also have capacity for doing more than ordinary 
proofing. With grippers and guides, a feedboard and 
inker like a cylinder printing press, they are equal to 
all occasions, and especially where exceptionally fine 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 32H Thames St., NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «na Methods 


proofs are required. 


For quality proofs install a Potter Proof Press 


HACKER MFG. CO. 


320 South Honore Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















7eOERE 1 A GSWtiGART PAPER FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


CIO TING 
PAPERS 


— of Beauty and Character 
for Service and Unlity 


sve > 


GwiGart 


PAPER CO. * CHICAGO 


723 So. Wells Street Telephone Wabash 2525 


HEADQUARTERS for KNOWN STANDARD PAPERS for ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 


sheet work equally well 


Impresstons per Hour 
From Curved Plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms andthe 
general run of commercial printing, the S&S 
Rotary Press is a time and money saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Any stock from tissue | 
to light cardboard is # 
successfully. fed. All 
parts are readily ac- ‘ 
cessible and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 
Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 
Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BRITISH OFFICE: 23 Goswell Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 





GREATER 


clearance 
elimination of offset danger 
number of impressions per hour 


PROFIT 


But 1/10 of an inch over type high, Roberts lowest plun- 
ger Numbering Machines are the safest and the easiest 
to run that the market offers. They make a very definite 
difference in the quality and handling of your number- 
ing jobs, always adding that desirable factor of extra 
profit to every job in which they are used. 


The extremely low plunger greatly lessens the danger of offset 
and the risk of tearing into the packing of the press bed. It offers 
the all-important advantage of faster feeding — which makes for 
faster running and more impressions per hour. 

The improved Roberts models are so superior to any machines 
which are in use today that you owe it to yourself to investigate 
their outstanding advantages immediately. Send for “knockdown” 
diagram and full technical data—if you wish we will also send you 
a copy of “Printing Profits From Numbering Jobs,” an exhaustive, 
64-page treatise on Numbering by Robert F. Salade. Just send 5c 
in stamps or coin to cover mailing costs. 

ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These improved Roberts Models are Model 27 (5 wheels) 
particularly adapted for use on all $12.00 less 10% 


automatic, job and vertical presses, 
such as Kelly, Miehle Vertical, Miller Model 28 (6 wheels) 
$14.00 less 10% 


High-Speed, etc., as well as the usual 


flat-bed and cylinder presses. 
lowest 


a numbering 


machines 








Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me at once a copy of “* Printing 
Profits From Numbering Jobs”? and also your 
special ‘‘nine-point”’ diagram and description 
of the improved Roberts Low-Plunger 
Models. I enclose five cents (stamps or coin) 
to cover the mailing cost. 





NOME NN 
Address 
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HICKOK 
Index Card-Ruling Machine 
and Feeder 


Output doubled as two cards up to size 8” x 
8” can be fed at one time. All the large man- 
ufacturers of index cards are equipped with 
HICKOK Card-Ruling Machines. The quality 
is better and the output greater than any 
other Card-Ruling Machine on the market. 


The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 























BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Blanks — Coated one and two Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
sides. the best of its kind. 


Blotting. Litho Label. 
Bonds — White and Colors. Manila — Document. 
Book Papers— Enamel, M. F.,S. Mimeograph. 
& S. Cx Eng. Fin., Eggshell, Offset Papers. 
etc., in White and Colors. Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 
Box Boards. Railroad Board. 
Bristols — Index and Satin. Tough Check. 
Card Boards. Second Sheets. 


Check Book Cover. As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
Cover— Embossing. of every kind and description. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 West Ontario St. Chicago, III. 


Phone: Superior 7252 


Two Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 
ener: AT SN) A ET ENT NI eS NY OE A AT A A A 
BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 W. Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 
every month. 
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Iv’s Time 
Waste Was 


Eliminated From 


Glue Heating 


Automatically controlled elec- 
tric heatisrapidly replacingold- 
fashioned expensive methods. 
And in the heating of glue 
Sta-Warm Heaters have taken 
first position. Each Sta-Warm 
Heater carries a special pat- 
ented thermostat that keeps 
the major part of the current turned offexcept when 
starting to heat a cold load.Overheating is impossi- 
ble and no current is wasted as in the ordinary type 
of resistance thermostat. Greater economy is the 
natural result. No burned or spoiled glue—no jobs 
to be glued over. It’s time you wrote for the details. 


THE BECKWITH MACHINE CoO. 
501 Chestnut Street Ravenna, Ohio 








OU HAVE TRIED many 
metallic inks— but have 
you tried Triangle’s? Send 
trial order and witness the 
miracle of a perfect-working, 
READY-MIXED metallic 


Telephone: 
ink right in your own plant. 


Triangle 3770-71 


TRIANGLE INK & COLOR CO., INC. 
26-30 FRONT STREET BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


Western Service: 13 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Service: 231-33 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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LEVISON 


METAL BASES 
AND CLAMPS 


An Entirely 
New Sectional 
System 


<Levison Clamp 


Levison Metal 
Base with type 
showing through 
the mortised 
plate. 











Adjustable to any Size 
Unmounted Plate 


Original type is locked in same form with 
zinc etching, halftone or electrotype. Type 
can be set within two points of any size plate. 
Type can be set in inside or outside mortises 
in a fraction of the time required when using 
wood-mounted plates. Changes or correc- 
tions are quickly made in mortises. Irregular 
shaped plates are held securely to base. No 
warping or rocking of plates. Precision im- 
pressions from a type-high form with prac- 
tically no make-ready. 


For Sale by Printing Supply Houses. Carried in Stock 
by the Following Dealers: 

Atlanta, Ga J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 
Baltimore, J. C. Niner Co. 
. Samuel Stephens & Wickersham Quoin Co. 
Charnock Machine Shop 

Advance Printing Machine Shop 
. Becker 

Latham Automatic Register Co. 

Printers Precision Co. 

Turner Type Founders Co. 
Turner Type Founders Co. 

Des Moines Printers Exchange 

Turner Type Founders Co. 

Heavin & Granum 

Kansas City Printers Exchange 
o. M. Stewart 

E.C. oy & Co., Ltd. 

° ee Hy Founders Co. 

A. P. D. Sales Co., Inc. 

Conmee & Sinnigen 

Damon Type Founders 

Damon Type Founders 

American Type Founders Co. 

Perfection Type, Inc. 





Des Moines, ll 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Montreal, Cana 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Saint Paul, Minn 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash... . . 
Toronto, Cana 


Western Newspaper Union 

American Type Founders Co. 
Norman F., Hall Co. 

Spokane Electrotype & Stereotype Co. 
Miller & Richards 


Manufactured by 
LEVISON MANUFACTURING CO. é 


5 1540 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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THESE ARE REAL POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 


You can put your finger squarely on these 
points of superiority in La Monte National 
Safety Paper. 

Banks know for a fact that this is the rec- 
ognized standard in check papers. Their depos- 


——— pa A ——— reo aly 
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itors know it, too. Every check made on 
La Monte Safety Paper has a certain advertis- 
ing value—a good will value. They mark the 
bank as a progressive institution. These points 
of superiority create satisfaction for your bank 
customers, and help make lasting business. 

From your viewpoint as a lithographer, 
La Monte Safety Paper is particularly desira- 
ble, too. Its surface takes offset beautifully ; 
it handles perfectly — without picking, or 
snowing. 

These are points of superiority that have 
a real value for you. They are points that can 
be expressed in dollars and cents. 

The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte 
National Safety Paper —the standard in check 


papers. 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 


is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex- 
ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It i 

It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 






(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 
d 


an 
January 6, 1925) 


















the same winter or summer. 








Government Measure 










A Flexible Tabbing Compound 
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ALL IN ONE OPERATION 
With this machine ruling is no more an art—it can be done by 
anyone. An indispensable machine for every printer or book- 
binder. Large stock of machines and parts. Call for demonstration. 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co., 114-116 E. 13th St., N. ¥. City 








ROYLE | wrAcHineny 


Routing Machines 
Bevelers and Lining Bevelers 
Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills 
Type-high Planer 
Trimmer—Micro-Edger 

Descriptive Engravers’ Ruling Machines 
matter and Ellipso graph 


— Cutters and Accessories 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS | 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 
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THIRD 


EDITION 


tm LYPE DISPLAL 


“Modern Type Display,” perhaps the largest-selling book on display typography in print today, has been revised, ex- 
tended, and improved in text. It is a comprehensive, carefully organized work on display typography. It covers the sub- 
ject from the ground up, on the basis of sound principles the understanding and application of which make attractive and 
effective results certain. These chapter headings disclose the book’s comprehensive scope: Fundamentals of Display; Con- 
trast; Subordination and Emphasis; White Space and Margins; Type Styles in 
Display; Capitals, Lower-Case, and Italics; Interpretative Display: a Summary; 
Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Harmony and Contrast; Decorative 
Borders; Initial Letters; The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Bal- 
ance; Contour. 

A complete course of instruction in the essentials of effective display typography, 


at $6.00 a copy postpaid. 
Special Combination Offer on Mr. Frazier’s Two Books 


While ordering the new “Modern Type Display,” recognize a real value by 
adding $2.50 for a copy of “Type Lore,” which sells regularly at $5.00. Get these 
two authoritative texts for $8.50! “Type Lore” gives you the important highlights 
of typographical history, combined with practical suggestions for the use of im- 
portant type faces of the various classifications. It supplements “Modern Type Dis- 
play” most admirably, You need both of these books! 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 330 S. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 





} MODERN 






















cAddress Orders to: 
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Oup CouNCIL TREE BonpD 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonpD 
NEENAH BoNnD 


















eee Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


“The —s Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
...Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa 
i, 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... 





WAUKEG 


The Splendor of the Rainbow is rivaled by the range of vivid colors ob- 
tainable in Chieftain Bond. Whatever appeal you wish to make in letter, folder, or 
broadside — any direct mailing piece —you will find just the shade among Chieftain’s 
wide array to express it exactly. Refreshing is the delicate hue of Primrose Chieftain. 
Colorful is Tuscan. Like the sturdy oak in its atmosphere of strength and security is 
Chieftain Gray. Throughout the entire selection of sixteen attractive colors, each one 
carries an appeal, distinctive, and individual. 


hieftain Bond 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }o 






DISTRIBUTORS 


...The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n OMAHA, NEBR. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 

----10--- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Carter, Rice & Co. 
Holland Paper Co. 
ntabieesed “Ward Thompson Paper Co, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ..... 
PITTSBURGH, PA... 





PUEBLO, COLO.... 
RALEIGH, N. C.. 
one HMOND, VA. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ST. PAUL, MIN 
SALEM, OREGO? 


Standard Paper Co. 
...Petrequin Paper Co. 

..Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
ee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 











he hag _—— Co. 
John Boshart Paper Co. ret me 1 ' 
...Blake, Moffitt & Towne ar eat Rage ALIFE. 
..E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. + 
wuu.Century Paper Co. SAN JOSE, CALIF. as 
“Martins-Currie Paper Co. SANTA ROSA, C ALIPF. 
..Kansas City Paper House SEATTLE, WASH... 
Be Weissinger Paper Co. SPOKAN E, W ASH... 
.......Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MO.. 
....Southeastern Paper Co. TAC ay A, WASH..... 
...The E. A. Bouer Co. TAMPA, FLA ‘ 
ate “Minneapolis Paper Co. TOLE DO, OHIO. 4 
-E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
F. W. Anderson & Co. WICHITA, KANSAS 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
...KXansas City Paper House 


EXPORT 
...American Paper Exports, Inc. 




















ENVELOPES 





‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the YW: Names 
SiO 












PHILADELPHIA, PA... 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS... 


WORCESTER, MASS... 
NEW YORK CITY..............00.--..- 


AN, ILL., National Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


..Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Bae ' 4 Ward Co. 

: “Blake, “Moffitt & Towne 
-+++..----Brubaker Paper Co. 







Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eis 20 Paddock Paper Co. 
..-Colorado Paper Co. 
ood Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Epes-F itzgerald Paper Co. 
oblate Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
? a Acme Paper Co. 
“Stilwell Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
..San Antonio Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
......Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

ai Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.--Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
.... Springfield Paper Co. 
“Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
i. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

Ohio & “Michigan Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper House 
sseeeeeaeeees-H, A. Whiteman & Co, 
‘Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 








a Newer eee! Parsons & Whittemore, Inc, 


GLACIER BonD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


E Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 





omR473 
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Christmas Bells and Holly 
$13.25 Value $5.00 


. We are making up 1,000 fonts of Christmas decora- 
tors in Hard Foundry Metal to cover your needs for 
the Christmas trade. Only 1,000 fonts will be cast 
up and they will not be stocked. Order now; delivery 
September 15th... All previous specials advertised 
in THE INLAND PRINTER now in stock for delivery. 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


WW 
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LEXO 


STANDARD GLOSS, No. 011 


— produces a beautiful high finish without a watery appearance; 
— works equally well in Automatic Machines or for Hand Dusting; 
—can be used with practically any size type face; 

—is always uniform; free from dirt, dust and all foreign matter; 
— will not stick to the unprinted surface; 
— will not “cake” in the can even during the hottest weather. 
Price: $3.00 per lb. In 10-lb. cans less 10% 


MAAAAAAAAAAAA 








ONLY THE MASTER CAN BETTER HIS OWN HANDIWORK 





FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


35 Howard Street 


Dept. I 


New York City 











Printers , 
Will Welcome These ¢ 


| yes are three plant necessities for almost 
any printer. Of angle and sheet steel 
construction, they are built to last a lifetime. 


Over 250 other products are listed in our Catalog “C-I. P.” 
Send for your copy 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich. 
Agents and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


No.28-20 Electro Cabinet — 
Contains 28 drawers. 51 
inches high, 222 inches wide, 
184 inches deep. 


No. 25-29 Linotype Opera- 
tor’s Stand-—A place for 
copy, mat trays and other ma- 
terial are provided. 2 drawers. 


No. 10-10 Lead Truck— 
For linotype, monotype and 
stereotype metals. Capacity 
1,000 pounds. 15 inches 
high. 16-gauge steel. Remov- 
able end gate. Sturdy casters. 





No. 25-29 


No. 28-20 
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every 


Blanks—Coated one and 


two sides. 
lotting. 


Bonds—White and Colors. 
Book Papers—Enamel, M. 
F., S. & S. C., Eng. Fin., 
Eggshell, etc., in White 


and Colors. 


Box Boards. 
Bristols—Index and Satin. 
Card Boards. 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots of every kind 
and description 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Six Branch Warehouses: 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


ROIT 


month. 


Address........ 
City..... 


BARGAINS 
IN PAPER 


Check Book Cover. 
Cover— Embossing. 
Folding Enamel. 
Litho Label. 
Mimeograph. 
Offset Papers. 
Post Card— Coated 
and Uncoated. 
Railroad Board. 
Tough Check. 
Second Sheets. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 


ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 
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CANADIAN 


PRINTER 
é? PUBLISHER 


For 37 years Canada’s leading paper 
serving the Graphic Arts Industries 


The value of a business paper to its advertisers 
greatly depends upon the time its subscribers 
spend in reading it. Based on a questionnaire, 
an analysis of the time the paid subscribers de- 
vote to reading each issue of Canadian Printer 
and Publisher shows the average period to be 
two hours and twelve minutes. . . . Canadian 
Printer and Publisher is read by the men who buy 
or influence the buying of printing equipment. 





Space Rates on Request 


Canadian Printer & Publisher 


143-153 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 






































INCOMPARABLE 
DISTINCTION 


with binclin 3S of 


try .BhEU-S.OATENT OFFICE ,, 
THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


Here are Banking representatives 
of inherent quality groomed to 
inspire confidence in the unques- 
tioned stability of the institutions 
which they serve N92 





These Savings Banks of 
Brass, bound in a Two- 
Toned Keratol cover are ex- 
amples of the craftsmanship 


of 
The Automatic Recording Safe Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


7 Information regarding bindings of distinction, and suitable samples 
Jucloelt will gladly be submitted upon request 


by the Men 
THE KERATOL COMPANY 


192 Tyler Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The Productimeter 


gives the “count’”’ accurately and dependably. 
Extra rugged construction and reliable mech- 
anism. Large figures. Write for catalog. 

DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
653 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Let us tell you more about the label 
pasting system of addressing 
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% THE WING ALUMINUM 
will increase the efficien 
t MAILER of your mile no 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREEN FIELD, MASS. 




















Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 


R. PRES. 
ADVE RTISING. ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
®-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ILL. 




























The el, UPER OFFSET PRESS 
has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 









R. HOE & CO., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York 






EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9!4 inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 


Good printers throughout the U. S. Sales! Books 


are making sure profits every month 


selling this specialty line. The sample 
outfit is compact, attractive, complete, jolding 




























and the price list simple and clear. 
It gets orders for you at competing 
prices and makes you a good profit. . 
Enables you to hold all the printing aa Nationally 
business of your customers. These 
lines are easily handled and complete 


your present lines of printing. Attrac- a. FN 
tive sales plan with liberal discounts. fy t a t | re) ners 


Adams Brothers Co. and Printers 


Topeka, Kansas Write fov Pian 
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Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 














cA NEW Book for Pressmen 
DQ 


Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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When Ordering Machinery Specify 
CLINE etectric CONTROL 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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with the watermarks of these famous men and great writers: —THEODORE ROOSEVELT, WALTER H. 


Pacse, J. M. Barriz, Rupyarp Kipiinc, Ropert Louis STEVENSON and H. G. WEeLts— and these 
publishers— Cuas. ScrIBNER’s Sons, JonN Day and Horace Livertcut...SPECIAL PAPERS built 
for special purposes—tailor made to the specifications of exacting men... READING papers—all... 
Special papers for fine books. Special advertising papers...Special covers— all made by Reading 


Paper Mills. WRITE US for further information about our special papers. 


READING PAPER MILLS, READING, PA. 
MAKERS OF QUALITY PAPERS SINCE 1866 


READING’PAPERS 


LOUVAIN BOOK, LOUVAIN COVER, LAURENTIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK, KINKORA 
TEXT AND COVER, WAVERLY VELLUM AND BODLEIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK 
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The MOHR 
Lino-Saw 


The MOHR Lino-Saw 
automatically measures 
and saws the slugs at 
the typecasting ma- 
chine. It pays for itself 
within 3 to 12 months. 


For further details write 
Mohr Lino-Saw Company 


609-613 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. Dz Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 
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ART WORK of the highest 
standard—serious,decora- 
tive, humorous orillustra- 
tive—nearly 2,500 ideas 
tochoose from. Four sizes 
of each subject in form of 
heavy-shelled electro- 
types. All in latest catalog 

lg 4 

Spt Sreides ai te 

first order 


HUX CUTS 


Dept. C., 11 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 


ei ifr 4. 4 


2 te 
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SLIPSHEET WITH AIR 
Adjustable Non-Offset 
RAMES Production=$ 


Saves Time—Eliminates Offsetting 
Built for Miehle Verticals, Kellys, Miller 
Simplex, and all cylinders, with or with- 
out extension deliveries. 

Used by the best printers in the Metro- 
politan District. Write or phone and have 
a representative give you a demonstration. 


Salesmen wanted — Leads furnished 


PRINTERS’ SPECIALTY Co. 


253 Broadway Telephone 
New York [ Patented, 1928] Barclay 8111 














Overlay Knives 


TESTED FOR 
QUALITY OF TEMPER 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 
H ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 








Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 




















Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 


eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Straight and Cedar Streets 






























































eAnother New Book! THE SCIEN CE 


of IMPOSITION 


cA Treatise based upon the fundamental principles 
of modern pressroom and bindery practices 




























In this treatise of such an important 
and complex branch of the printer’s 
trade it is endeavored to so simpli 
procedure that any problem may be 
readily solved by the application of 
easily d fund 1 princi- 
ples. To qualify as a stoneman it is 
desirable to familiarize oneself with 
some of the operations in the press- 
room and the bindery (which are cov- 
ered in this book) as well as efficient 
modern oe practices in general 
printing offices and some less familiar 
methods of specialty houses. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Making Margins. P 
Layouts for Hand and Machine 


‘olds. 
Lining Up a Sheet. 
Saddle and Side Stitched 
Signatures. 
Bookbinding Operations; Fold- 
ing Machines. 


Paper Folding Problems. 
Lining Up Irregularly Mounted 





rinting. b 
ate-Mounting Equipment. 




















HN neup Operations. 
ot " Sr 30 — ethod of Verifying Layouts. 
L Ninety-one Illustrations inding Two Up From One Set 

Wiggins Blank-Scored Cards are sold cut to ° by the Author of Pages. Al 
= standard sizes) and meme for printing. Se ee ce Size 4}4x wi one wrk Flexible Some Modern Machine Folds. 
prec gis i rn Ces eesende 200 yarn pesos a $I binding, gold ped. Latest book. Price $5.00 Postpaid 
a. men gs ayo from the tab in ‘560 Cush, 4 Ginee =< «198 

e case with perfect edges. . ol 

(eyes “aut 1 THE INLAND PRINTER 
individuals who insist on the best. Write us 2, re porte Beader Gace 
for a sample assortment NOW-—and prove it. 330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gee Electric 


Neutralizer 


It has freed the printing industry 
from the costly and troublesome 
effects of STATIC ELECTRICITY 


USED on more than 7,000 presses the Neutral- 
izer makes it possible for the pressman to carry 
full color — minimizes slipsheeting — prevents 
offset—improves register—renders printers less 
dependent on temperature — prevents sheets 
from adhering to delivery mechanism—results 
in sheets being delivered to bindery evenly 
jogged and ready for immediate handling. 

It is the only real antidote for static electric- 
ity, making presses deliver light paper 


LIKE THIS Fed Instead of like this Pa 











propucts| UJ,PM.~KIDDER 


IDDER Straight and 


All Size Rotaries; Spe- 
cial Presses for practically Ce 
all purposes ; U. P.M. Vac- e e 
uum Bronzers (high speed 3 
fly deli ;U. P.M. 
+ Feces UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO.— KIDDER PRESS CO. 


Sheet Rotary Press; Chap- 
man Electric Neutralizer Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. : a>? 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY AT TORONTO FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Because: 


Free Trial 
Without Obligation 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


SIMPLICITY= 


Distributed Only by Our Own Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 





Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 





A A AAA A & 


HAIR-LINE ACCURACY 
NO SPOILAGE 
EASE OF OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW UPKEEP 


a a 
VvTvvvvvvvv Vv 














615 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





TISING/7PRI 


andtheir customers 

Let us prepare your Copy++ 
Layouts~« Illustrations 

TriAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ALBERT HIGHTO HUBERT MORLEY 


N 
600 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO: ILL. 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








BLACI 


a ink you use is just as impor- 
tant as careful make-ready and 
press work! To give good results, 
an ink must be smooth flowing, 
lustrous, dense and strong. This is 
especially important of blacks. 

Black ink made with PEERLEss is 
every one of these things! 










Your inkmaker probably uses 
PEERLESS, but you might ask him. 
It’s a very good thing to be sure of! 








THE 


7 PEERLESS CARBON 
BLACK €0O. 


PITTSBORGH PA. 
Sele Selling Agents 










45.42” SPREE, 
NEW WORK Crry 
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The Earhart Color Plan 


eNO 


HIS is a definite and direct guide to the 
selection of correct color combinations for 
any purpose, and is arranged for quick use 
by the designer and printer of artistic color work. 
It will enable the printer to give his patrons 
something fresh and harmonious instead of the 
stereotyped color combinations which are used 
by many printers year after year. 
Why use the same old common-place com- 
binations year after year? 
There are many excellent color combinations 
that are seldom, if ever, used. 
Why not give your customers something new 
and attractive ? 
The Color Plan will more than pay for itself 
in a short time, if it is effectively used only 
once a month. 


Price per copy, $12.50, postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 






























































etterheads 
that contradict your salesmen 


Dont use 


“se (senuine Engraved 
Stationery 





LETTERHEADS gossip. They 
whisper secrets about your 
business. And sometimes, 
when they’re cheap and 
flimsy, they give a false im- 
pression that may contradict 
the favorable points your 
salesmen hoped to make. But 
genuine engraving tells always 
a story of stability. In buying, 
it will pay to look for the 
identifying symbol pictured - 
here. See that this mark is 


September 
Schedule 


% National 
affixed to the engraving you Geographic 
Magazine 

purchase. Pai 


ad 


Sales Management 
>> September 7th 





E +. 








ENGRAVED STATIONERY. MANUFACTURERS 





4 ENGRAVED f 


Nation’s Business 
Sep b 











¥ 














More than a million people are readers of the 


national magazines in which this advertisement 
will appear. 


wate 
Ze 





Every day in September this message will be 
making it easier for you to sell Genuine En- 
graved Stationery. 































“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Newspaper ‘Presses 












4 


SCOTT “Siraight-Unit” END FOLDER QUADRUPLE PRESS-—CLASS VSD 
















WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
NEW YORK OFFICE - - - 
CHICAGO OFFICE - ------- = - Monadnock Block 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Brokaw Building, 1457 Broadway 





For Every 
Printing Need 


Backed by 55 years of high manu- 
facturing standards, Scott Presses 
mean today “modern printing at 
the lowest possible cost.” A fact 
familiar to progressive lithographers, 
printers, newspaper publishers and 
folding-box manufacturers. 


COLOR PRESSES 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
DIRECT ROTARY and 

ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES 

CUTTING and CREASING 

PRESSES 
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NO CROWD FORMS 
Around the “Do-More” 





ZIP «« 





















PATENT 
PENDING 






A 
CREATION OF 


J. A. RICHARDS 
THE SAW 
MAKER 


KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 



















Priced 
Reasonable 








Multiform 
‘¢sDo-More’’ 






I. Saw- 


2. Undercuts 
3. Mortises 
4. Miters 

§. Drills— 










6 ° Typhi aad 







- 18x20 Table 
1 2 H. P. Motor 


cAutomatic 





30 Days’ Free Trial 


Write for one today “on trial.” 
Use it in your bindery for 30 
days and if you aren’t convinced 
that it’s the most efficient, most 
economical glue pot that you 
ever had, send it back. State size 
and voltage wanted. 


The 


“HOLD-HEET”’ 
GLUE POTS 


This pot will cut tabbing costs, for it automat- 
ically keeps glue at just the right temperature— 
prevents “burning” or discoloration. Always 
ready. Saves electricity — current off most of 
the time. No water to boil dry. No fire hi 

Listed by Underwriters Laboratories. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
358-J W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 















lqt...$14 4qts...$20 
2 qts..$17 8qts...$28 
110 or 220 Volts 








Saw 
Planer 


Trims 


Routs 


type Co. 
Planes 





THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A complete and practical treatise on the care and operation of 
the linotype for the novice as well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, Editor 
Machine Composition Department The Inland Printer and 
instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergenthaler Lino- 


This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ~ Book Dept. 
330 South Wells Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














REBUILT 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
PRESSES 


All Sizes and Models 
a 


KONECKY BROTHERS 
252 Pennsylvania Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone Glenmore 5146 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES T. SHERMAN 
1014 Fisher Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Harrison 9621 





REAL VALUES 


REBUILT and GUARANTEED 
CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER 
No. 190—DEXTER FOLDER, 

36x48 inches, 6 folds 
No. 189—DEXTER FOLDER, 

25x38 inches, 6 folds 
No. 112—MENTGES FOLDER, 

17x22 inches, 3 folds 
UNIVERSAL FOLDER, 

12x18 inches, 3 folds 
WIRE STITCHERS, fi 

3%, ¥%4, % inch cap 

DO-MORE EMBOSSER 


A. W. HALL COMPANY 


106 West Harrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Supreme Brand 
Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 
Combines Insist upon 
Strength, SUPREME 

Flexibility, I) BRAND 
from your 






Elasticity, 
Economy | jobber 
~ ‘ or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 
LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE Co. 
1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 


Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 





E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 





For further particulars: 
Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
512 West 41st Street 
New York City 








A Fine Value for 
High-Grade Printing 





We own and offer: 


5-O Miehle 2-rev. 4-roller Cylinder 
Press, bed size 46 x 65, with Dexter 
Pile Feeder and Extension Delivery; 
also equipped with Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer and Utility Gas Heater, 


Price reasonable for quick sale. 


Large up-to-date factory at Stamford, Conn. 











Always have a sharp knife 
WITH A ROGERS AUTOMATIC 
GRINDER 





in active service an 
has _ hi no repairs 
aside from grinding 
wheels. Having used the ma- 
chine for, 80 many years, we 
think it is indis; neable — as 
have a sharp knife when we 
want it without_dela: 

riage charges. We also grind 
knives for other printers some 
of them 200 miles distant.’’ 
Tell us the lengths of your 
knives and get our prices. 


SAMUEL C. 
ROGERS & Co. < 
192 Dutton Ave. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 16 Models—knives up to 156 in. 
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We would not 
miss a copy” 


The secretary of The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., of Caldwell, Idaho, says: 


“We are enclosing herewith our check for 
$4.00, made to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
covering our subscription for another 
year in advance. 

“We would not miss a copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER we assure you. 

“We have an organization of some fifty 
people, which is rather unusual for a town 
the size of Caldwell, and when THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER reaches us we send it from 
department to department, so the maga- 
zine is eagerly received and gone over.” 


Located in a town with a population 
a little over 5,000, this plant em- 
ploying fifty people is rated high, 
$125,000 to $200,000. 

There is always a reason when a printing 
concern in a town of this size rates so 
well. It means they are alert and eager 
to use the most modern methods in all 
their operations. It also means that the 
plant is well managed. 

THE INLAND PRINTER contains many 
articles which stress good management 
and efficient operation. It will prove a 
great help and inspiration in your plant 
and should be read by the persons on 
whom you depend for the success of your 


business. It also should be read by all 
who aspire to advance in the business, 


THE INLAND PRINTER 

330 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. Date.. 
You may enter my subscription for one year to start with 
the issue. 

I will send $4.00 upon receipt of bill. F 

I enclose $4.00. 1) 
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Fits ANY 
Numbering Machine 


for High Speed Work 


This wonderfully simple, ingenious attachment 
will fit your present numbering machines and 
adapt them to safe use on the highest speed 
presses. Its automatic action absolutely prevents 
overthrow of numbering ‘wheels at high speed, 
which causes inaccurate numbering. HOW TO 
ORDER: For any American Numbering Machine, 
simply specify model number. For other makes 
send the numbering machine to us. Quotation 
will be made on receipt of machine—no extra 
charge for fitting or for return postage. 


POSITIVE LOCK PAWL 
ATTACHMENT 





— 
saree 


NO SCREWS— 
NO SPRINGS 


Simply lock in form below machine, as 
easily as you would a piece of brass rule. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


on old or worn numbering machines, when a 
guarantee against spoiled work costs only $8.00. 


6-Wheel 
Model 63 Fac-Simile Impression Model 64 


$00) Ns 04321 8] Q00 


AMERICAN 


NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Main Office: 234 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill., London, Eng., Paris, France 





American Products are in stock at all branches 


of American Type Founders Company and at good 
supply houses the world over 
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BOOKS for the PRINTER’S LIBRARY 









COMPOSING ROOM and TYPOGRAPHY 


PRESSWORK 








The 
Art of Spacing d 2, Samuel A. Bartels 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white space in typography. 
Contents: Title Pages; Straight Matter; Initial Letters; Book 
Margins; Border Margins ; Advertisements ; Ornaments. Size, 544 
by 7%; 110 pages, handsomely bound in blue, gold stamped, substan- 
tial board cover. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Coolman’s 
Rapid Type Calculators 


Separate calculator for Monotype and Linotype. Designed to sim- 
plify the method of fitting copy so that either the copy writer or 
printer can rapidly determine the space copy will occupy when set 
in type. Twenty-five faces most commonly used, such as Benedictine, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Cloister, Garamond, Kenntonian, etc., are listed in 
sizes from 5 point to 21 point. Price: $3.50 for the set—$2.00 each 
if purchased separately, postpaid. 


Design and 
Color in Printing d 2, F. J. Trezise 


Contents: Appropriate Type-Faces; Association of Type-Faces ; 
Simplicity in Design ; Proportion ; Tone Harmony ; Shape Harmony ; 
Typographical Designing ; The Science of Color; Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary Colors ; The Color- Wheel ; Complementary Harmony ; 
Harmonies of Shades and Tints ; Arrangement of Colors. 83 pages ; 
size, 6 by 9; paper. Price, $1.25; postage, 5 cents extra. 


Type Lore | ‘By J. L. Frazier 


This book contemplates the practical, esthetic and historical phases 
of typography in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. 
It explains where and how to use the various popular type faces. 
Contents: Chapter 1—Types in General; Chapter 2—Sans Serif; 
Chapter 3—The Gothics; Chapter 4—Cloister Old Style; Chapter 
5—Garamond; Chapter 6—Caslon; Chapter 7—Baskerville; Chap- 
ter 8—Bodoni; Chapter 9—Scotch Roman; Chapter 10—-Bookman ; 
Chapter 11—The Century Types; Chapter 12—Cheltenham; Chap- 
ter 13—Kennerley; Chapter 14—Goudy Old Style; Chapter 15— 
Miscellaneous Fonts. Illustrated ; 114 pages; size, 734 by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price, $4.75; postage, 25 cents extra. 


Modern 
Type Display | By J. L. Frazier 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific writings on 
type compositions, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete course in 
typography. Contents: Fundamentals of Display; Contrast; Sub- 
ordination and Emphasis ; White Space and Margins ; Type Styles in 
Display ; Capitals, Lower Case and Italics ; Interpretative Display— 
a Summary; Rules in Type Display; Shape Harmony; Tone Har- 
mony and Contrast ; Decorative Borders ; The Use of Initial Letters ; 
The Use of Ornament; Proportion; Symmetry and Balance; Con- 
tour. More than 200 illustrations and examples of modern typog- 
raphy. Handsomely bound; size, 7 by 10. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


The Type 
and Copy Computer | By Samuel A. Bartels 


A Scientific Method to Figure Copy Needed to Fill Specified Space 
and to Determine Type Sizes Required. Illustrated; 64 pages; size, 
4% by 6; cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Science 
of Imposition | ‘By John Reed 


A treatise based upon the fundamental principles of modern press- 
room and bindery practices. Contents: Making .Margins; Layouts 
for Hand and Machine Folds; Application of Furniture to Imposi- 
tion; Lining Up a Sheet; Saddle and Side Stitched Signatures ; 
Bookbinding Operations; Folding Machines; Paper-Folding Prob- 
lems; Lining Up Irregularly Mounted Page Heads; Lockup 
“Stunts’’; Operations Employed in Envelope Printing ; Label Print- 
ing; Plate-Mounting Equipment; Lineup Operations; Method of 
Verifying Layouts ; Binding Two-Up From One Set of Pages ; Some 
Modern Machine Folds, The Anderson High Speed Folder, The Dexter 
Folder, The Brown Folder, The Baum Folder, The Chambers Folder, 
The Liberty Folder, The Cleveland Folders. 91 illustrations by the 
author; 132 pages; size, 4% by 614; flexible binding and gold 
stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 
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Practical 
Hints on Presswork | By Eugene St. Jobn 


A compilation of suggestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in his everyday work. Con- 
tents : Chapter 1—Mechanism of the Babcock Optimus Press ; Chap- 
ter 2—Adjustments of Miehle Presses; Chapter 3—Small Cylinder 
Job Presses ; Chapter 4—Makeready ; Chapter 5—Ink and Its Mani- 
fold Uses; Chapter 6—Halftone and Process Work; Chapter 7— 
Platen Presses; Chapter 8—Copy, Form and Stock; Chapter 9— 
Some Unforeseen Difficulties ; Chapter 10—The Printing of Novel- 
ties ; Chapter 11—-Composition Rollers, Detergents, Etc. Size, 4% 
by 7; 201 pages ; bound in flexible binding. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Concise Manual 
of Platen-Press Work d By F. W. Thomas 


A complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 


The Mechanism 
of the Linotype d 2, John S. Thompson 


(Revised Tenth Edition.) A complete and practical treatise on the 
care and operation of the linotype, for the novice as well as the ex- 
perienced operator. Contents: Keyboard and Magazine ; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Delivery Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
The First Elevator Slide ; Elevator-Transfer and the Second Eleva- 
tor; Distributor Box and Distributor ; Vise-Automatic Stop and Pot- 
Pump Stop ; Mold Disk and Mold Slide, and Ejector Slide ; The Metal 
Pot; Automatic Gas Governors ; Making Changes ; Setting Intricate 
Matter and Tabular Work; Oiling and Wiping; Model 9 Machine; 
Measurement of Linotype Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms ; 
List of Adjustments ; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts 
on the Various Models ; Causes for Defective Matrices ; Things You 
Should Not Forget. Illustrated ; 230 pages ; size, 444 by 614; flexible 
binding and gold stamped. Price, $2.50 ; postage, 10 cents extra. 





Correct 
Keyboard Fingering 


(Revised Edition.) A pamphlet containing a system of fingering the 
linotype keyboard for the acquirement of speed in operating, with 
diagrams and practice lists. Price, 60 cents. 


Linotype and 
Intertype Speed Book | ‘By H. J. Pickert 


A method of learning how to finger a linotype keyboard, also ap. 
plicable to the keyboards of the intertype and linograph, consisting 
of a series of nine short but complete and interesting lessons which 
describe and illustrate how to operate the keyboard by touch system. 
A direct method of learning the fingering so as to attain ease and 
speed. Size 334 by 5; paper. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


| ‘By John S. Thompson 





BOOKBINDING and PAPER RULING 





Bookbinding | By J. J. Pleger 


This compilation is a complete revision, in one volume, of the first 
edition of ‘Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’”’ and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. Contents: Foreword to 
Printers ; Binding Definitions ; Paper Operations ; Manifold Work ; 
Sheet Work ; Forwarding Preliminaries ; Forwarding ; Decoration of 
Book Edges; Loose-Leaf Binders; Punching; Edge Gilding; Mar- 
bling ; Care of Books ; Some Inconsistencies in Bookbinding ; Illus- 
trated ; 425 pages ; size, 6 by 834; cloth. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Paper Ruling =| By J. J. Pleger 


Brimful of practical information of the highest value; revised edi- 
tion. Contents: The Pen Ruling Machine; The Disc Ruling Ma- 
chine; Ruling Machine Accessories ; Ruling Machine Parts; Setting 
Up Pen Machine; Care of the Machine; Automatic Feeders; Set- 
ting Pens and Striker ; Inks and Their Uses ; Makeready ; Preparing 
Copy ; Ruling Terms ; Proof of Ruling; Ruling of All Kinds ; Paper 
Sizes and Weights; Cost of Ruling, ete. Illustrated; size 6 by 8%; 
138 pages, with numerous ruled inserts. Attractively bound in cloth ; 
gold stamped. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


330 S. WELLS 
STREET 


Chicago, III. 














ASHCROFT Paper Thickness Gauge 














BIOMGREN BROS*CO.| 


MakerZ of Printing Plater 


512 Sherman St,Chicago, Ill. | 
AN 


For measuring the thickness of paper, cardboard, blotting paper, 
rubber, felt, cloth and other thin sheet materials. Widely used 
for many years among printers, paper manufacturers and dealers. 


An accurate, precision instrument reading to thousandths of an 
inch. In testing a coated enamel paper, for instance, the difference 
between 80 lb., go lb. and 100 Ib. stock is immediately apparent. 


Price $15.00 . . . Special Discounts to Jobbers 
Also Write for Information on Ashcroft Paper Tester 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Subsidiary of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 








Rollers Shrink 
When It’s Cold 


Ses now to think of winter. If your 
rollers shrink with the cold the 
presses will be held up. 


Order Morgan Trucks now and be 
ready. Morgans may be readily adjusted 
to the diameter of the roller... and 
they lock themselves to the adjustment. 





PRICES PER SET 


8x 12 Set of Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six..$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six .... 8.00 1416x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Order yours from your dealer now or write us direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


1719 North Cahuenga Avenue 
Company ba Los Angeles - - California 

















That Count Like 








There Are Few Things ... LHERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
THE REDINGTON WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY Byron Weston (sompany 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


























For Stereotype, Bindery, Composition Machinery Specify 
CLINE exectric CONTROL 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Western Advertising 
WILLIAM R. JOYCE 
330 South Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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